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Editorial Survey 


The Book of the Year on Music 


HE YEARBOOK of the Music Educators National 

Conference for 1935, like its predecessors, is un- 
questionably the most important single publication of 
the year for music educators. Chronicles of public 
school music development, the Yearbooks contain the 
papers, addresses and reports delivered to those in at- 
tendance at the meetings of the National and Sectional 
Conferences. For those unable to attend the National 
and for most of us who attend only one Sectional meet- 
ing, the Yearbook brings us the knowledge of what 
takes place at the meetings which we cannot attend. The 
current volume also includes material from other 
sources. 

To bring the scope of the book to the attention of the 
reader let me merely list the topics as they are arranged. 
Section 1 of Part I, dealing with General Topics, con- 
tains papers, addresses and discussions on music educa- 
tion, philosophy, psychology, objectives, status, trends, 
problems, relationships, school and community, codp- 
erating and coordinating agencies. Section 2 of Part I 
deals with special phases and activities of music educa- 
tion ; namely, modern tendencies in musical composition, 
music theory, creative music, research, the radio, music 
appreciation, correlation, integration, the operetta and 
other projects. Section 3 of Part I presents material 
on instrumental music, vocal music and the Pittsburgh 
panorama, while Section 4 of Part I is devoted to 
music education in the rural schools. 


In the preparation of the material the editors were 
obliged to discard some papers, shorten others and give 
excerpts or digests of the remainder in order to conserve 
space, in their attempt to make the volume concise and 
practical.. Even so, Part I consumes approximately 400 
of the 550 pages comprising this volume. 

Parts II and III contain in abridged form, official rec- 
ords, reference matter and membership roll. One no- 
tices also a tabulation of all the music titles—instrumental 
and vocal—from the official programs of the 1935 Sec- 
tional Conferences. 

In Part I we have the counsel and wisdom of the great 
and the near great in the public school music firma- 
ment; reports on practices new and old; empiricism, 
experimentation, philosophy, pedagogy, aesthetics, his- 
tory, etc. What an array of topics and what an array 
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of authorities—past, present and future! With some 
additions and omissions we have the Who’s Who in 
Public School Music. (Page Mr. Barnes!) Here in 
a single text, we find the wisdom of individual and col- 
lective thinking, which promotes and perfects music ed- 
ucation in our land. No reviewer could contend that 
every contribution is deserving of every inch of space 
it occupies, nor could a reasonable reviewer cast asper- 
sion on many of the papers which the volume contains. 

The Yearbook gives us 4 cross-section of contem- 
porary music education. Read the articles by Howard 
Hanson, Philip Cox, James L. Mursell, Ben G. Graham, 
William McAndrew, Herman Smith, Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, Raymond Mosher, Otto Miessner, Archie 
Jones, Emett Wilson, Frances Clark, Francis Findlay, 
T. P. Giddings, John Beattie, Ernest Hesser, Frank 
Crawford Page, Will Earhart, Karl Gehrkens (and 
others too numerous to mention) to learn the status of 
school music. 

In all seriousness, your reviewer believes that our 
Yearbook is THE BOOK OF THE YEAR on music. 
Every music teacher worthy of the name should read 
it, for it is the compendium, par excellence, of current 
thought and action in the schools of the United States. 


JACOB KWALWASSER 


Community Singing 
A AT INTERVALS, for many years, observers of Amer- 
ican life have commented on the fact, which we all 
take for granted, that in the United States people do 
not easily sing together for social enjoyment. When 
the impulse does arise for an impromptu social sing, it 
generally results in the discovery that the singing is 
half-hearted or apologetic—for reasons that an histor- 
ical-minded psychologist might suggest, but probably 
due to the fact that we have formed no national habit 
of feeling the need to sing. It is not so in England, 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries, as has been 
pointed out more than once. Most of us have given 
more or less thought to the matter—have wished that 
the condition in America could be changed—but have 
probably felt that the problem is insoluble. Perhaps 
the answer will depend upon how long it will take to 
change from our present national habit of consuming 
music to the habit of creating and producing it. May 
it be, also, that the feeling which leads to spontaneous 
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social singing is but one evidence of a musical nature, 
and that there are others equally valid? 

A determined effort to deal with this problem was 
made in 1913, when the National Conference appointed 
a committee, headed by Peter Dykema, to make a selec- 
tion of songs for community singing. This resulted in 
the once well known but now forgotten, “Eighteen 
Songs for Community Singing,” the forerunner of the 
“Twice Fifty-five Community Songs” and many other 
collections. The problem was also recognized in the 
“Standard Course of Study” adopted by the Conference 
in 1919. 

All this material has had a very wide use; many 
thousands of copies of these pamphlets have been sold. 
Moreover, the recent choral awakening in our schools 
seems to indicate that the future holds hitherto un- 
dreamed of possibilities in vocal ensemble. There is no 
doubt we can sing with printed music in our hands; 
we can even memorize whole programs if we are driven 
by a strong incentive. But what about a memorized 
repertoire of so-called community songs? In this re- 
spect are we not about where we were when the famous 
“Eighteen” were selected? 

May we offer two suggestions? First—agree upon a 
list of, say twenty songs, selected by popular vote; 
second, sing one song every school day in every grade. 
If you will send your list of twenty songs, including 
“America,” “Star Spangled Banner” and one state song, 
the JouRNAL will be glad to tabulate the vote. Also, 
the JouRNAL will welcome opinions and suggestions on 


any matters pertaining to this subject. 
EDWARD B. BIRGE 


Contests and Festivals Statistics 


A A PRELIMINARY REPORT by Joseph E. Maddy, Chair- 
man of the Activities Council of the M. E. N. C. Festi- 
vals and Contests Committee, shows that over half of 
the state contest and festival officials have returned the 
questionnaires sent early in the school year. The ac- 
cumulated data, which are being compiled for the benefit 
of the cooperating organizations and music educators 


generally, disclose some interesting statistics. From 





the thirty-six questionnaires, involving twenty states, 
which have been thus far analyzed, the following figures 
regarding number participants in 1935 contest and 
festival events are released by Mr. Maddy: Orchestras 
—244; bands—556; choruses—1058; small instru- 
mental ensembles—692; small vocal ensembles—1099 ; 
vocal soloists—2040; instrumental soloists—3620. The 
total number of pupils participating in the twenty states 
in 1935 was 49,257. In an early issue of the JouRNAL 
additional statistics and data will be published. 

The Activities Council, which includes representa- 
tives of all state and national organizations and com- 
mittees sponsoring school music contests and festivals, 
will meet during Conference Week in New York. The 
meeting will be open to all persons interested in a dis- 
cussion of matters pertaining to festival and contest 
activities in the field of school music. 


The Challenging Adventure of Youth 


A IF OUR SCHOOLS are to assume the larger responsi- 
bility in character training which the trends in modern 
civilization have placed upon them, music, art, physical 
training, recreation and drama must come to have a 
larger place in the school program. Music is already 
well established but should receive an even larger 
measure of importance in time in our secondary schools. 
In every case where musical talent is discovered, every 
encouragement should be provided for its cultivation 
and improvement. Boys and girls who have shown no 
particular interest in academic learning often find their 
greatest interest and improvement in’ learning to play 
a musical instrument or participating in singing in a 
chorus. Their ability to achieve in music often awakens 
a confidence and power in academic learning which 
changes the whole life of the pupil in school. Partici- 
pating as a pupil in the life of the modern high school 
is a challenging adventure for youth, and much of the 
enjoyment of this adventure comes from the music 


which the modern school affords. 
BEN G. GRAHAM 


Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[From an address “Public School Music as the Superintendent Sees It” 
given at the Eastern Conference, 1935. 
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Music and American Youth Broadcasts—Fifth Series, February 16 - March 29 
NBC Red Network, Sundays, 10:30—11:00 A. M., E.S.T. 


The fifth series of music education broadcasts sponsored by the Music Educators National Conference in coédperation 
the National Broadcasting Company begins February 16. 
connection with the opening of the Biennial Meeting of the Music Educators National Conference in New York City. 
Other broadcasts will be arranged in connection with the program of Conference Week. Correspondence regarding 
the Music and American Youth programs should be addressed to the M. 


Broadcasts, Peter W. Dykema, Chairman, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. Following is the 
schedule for the series as announced by the Committee: 

gs ere RE OE Th TOG. MOIR oc csc cccnsciscddccccecisncwscovnad WEEI, Boston 

gg eae Greenwich, Connecticut, Public Schools.................... WEAF, New York 

March Raduccestasebeuse Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Public Schools..................... WTAM, Cleveland 

March Di sistnndeaneand Noesiei, - Virginian, Public Dahesle. 2.0.00. ccccccccccescesseces WRVA, Richmend 

i Serre Los Angeles, California, Public Schools..................... KFI, Los Angeles 

DEE.” Piiewdeaucdsaganee Buffalo, New York, Public Schools..................ccssee0s WBEN, Buffalo 

Dn” Mh cntsctusnanniae ee es 66 cicicceencenchascksdesicanen WEAF, New York 


See page 44 for announcement of Pacific Coast School Music Broadcasts, 
Northwest Conferences. 


The final program on March 29 will be broadcast in 


E. N. C. Committee on Music Education 


sponsored by the California-Western and 
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What Is “Music 


EEKING AN ANSWER to the above question in recent 
% issues of the M.E.N.C. Yearbook and other publi- 
cations, one is impressed by a good deal of vagueness 
regarding the meaning of music appreciation in music 
education. Indeed, some writers appear to distrust the 
term “appreciation,” though it is perhaps the most used 
word in the music educator’s vocabulary. Believing that 
the JouRNAL could fill a real need by devoting space to a 
discussion that might serve to crystallize the general 
conception of “music appreciation” and its meaning in 
education, a number of Conference members were in- 
vited to give their answers to the question, “What does 
‘music appreciation’ mean to you?” Following is the 
first installment of contributions to the symposium, which 
will be continued in a later issue. Readers who wish to 
take part in the discussion are requested to limit their 
statements to two hundred words. EDWARD B. BIRGE. 


A 
Mabelle Glenn: 


THE WIDESPREAD EFFORT to give music meaning in 
the lives of children is broadly termed “music apprecia- 
tion,” and while much excellent work is bearing fruit 
in enriching lives, many honest efforts are going astray 
through lack of understanding. Tagore has said, “We 
rob the child of his earth to teach him geography, of 
language to teach him grammar.” So, in music, chil- 
dren, hungry for beauty, too often are given chrono- 
logical facts and dates. But the brain is not built for 
cold-storage, and information should come only as a 
by-product of experience; it is individual exploration 
that brings appreciation. Building desirable attitudes 
toward music is the first aim of all music education, 
This objective must be kept in mind through every 
activity, be it singing, playing, or listening. 

Educational experts agree that the primary child is 
interested in activity alone, and he learns through ac- 
tivity. A little child is not interested in the appearance 
or sound of an instrument unless he is going to have 
a chance to play it. To the child the greatest appeal 
of a song is the fact that he is to sing it. 

Children in the middle and upper grades have not lost 
their interest in activity. When instrumental selec- 
tions are heard children want to sing the tunes and clap 
the rhythms.X Major and minor modes should be ex- 
perienced first in the child’s own songs. First impres- 
sions of harmony should come through participation in 
part singing. Folk music of every country should be 
enjoyed first through singing, and from song experience 
pupils are lead to works of great composers who have 
used folk tunes in abundance. ¢/In studying different 
types of music—classical, romantic, impressionistic, and 
realistic,—if songs within the performing ability of the 
pupils are used in connection with instrumental music, 
impressions are intensified. 
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A\ppreciation’ ? 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Music appreciation is the experience of the beautiful 
to be gained only with beauty. Therefore, the first re- 
sponsibility of the music teacher is to choose beautiful 
music whether it be for singing, playing, or listening, 
and to see to it that there is as much participation in 
listening activities as performance activities. « 


A 
Fowker Smith: 


I BELIEVE it is quite general to find that in all courses 
of study in music, appreciation is designated as the 
chief specific aim. So stated, it becomes the desirable 
outcome of all the activities in our program. This is 
as it should be, if our minds are clear as to the mean- 
ing of appreciation. It may amplify and enrich the 
program in certain: respects and exercise restraint along 
other lines of procedure. 

It seems to me that we do well if we try to think through 
just what it is we expect our music program to accom- 
plish. If in varying degrees, according to the capacities of 
individuals, our boys and girls have learned to esteem 
justly and recognize and feel the worth of music which 
they hear or perform; if through varying types of 
musical expression in performance and listening they 
have acquired discrimination and know what they like 
and why; if because of experiences provided in music 
our students have come to value music increasingly, 
and if they seek it more and more on their own initia- 
tive, then I think we may assume that appreciation has 
been developed. 

The “listening lesson,” usually conducted with phono- 
graph and recorded material, is a very worth-while con- 
tribution and has its place on our program. In my 
judgment it is an error to designate this activity as 
“appreciation,” distinct from all other musical activities. 
One may learn to listen, discriminate, and develop taste 
quite as much through participation and perhaps enjoy 
music more in taking part than in listening to the per- 
formance of others. | 

We may be justified in calling-the listening experience 
a course in appreciation if it is given after a large 
musical experience and the purpose of the course is to 
analyze, classify and appraise. Appreciation follows 
and does not precede experience. 


A 
Karl W. Gehrkens: 


To APPRECIATE music means to love it understand- 
ingly. Therefore teaching music appreciation implies 
the development of more and more love and understand- 
ing of music on the part of the learner. Many have 
assumed that this process takes place only during the 
listening lesson, but this is a misconception on their 
part. The appreciation process goes on during song 
singing, during instrumental classes, during band and 
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orchestra rehearsals, during lessons in creating melodies 
—even during the study of theory. So, broadly speak- 
ing, all musical instruction is instruction in music ap- 
preciation. 

The narrower use of the term grew up by accident 
and is being retained because of thoughtless adherence 


to a careless habit. I am in favor of using the phono- 
graph as an adjunct to singing, playing, and writing; 
but I greatly prefer to call lessons in which the phono- 
graph is used “listening lessons.” And when an entire 
course in listening is offered as contrasted with courses 
in singing and playing, I greatly prefer to call it by some 
such name as “Music Literature,” this corresponding 
exactly with similar courses in reading which are called 
English Literature. 

However, the name is not so important as the content 
of the course, and the really vital thing is that the teacher 
shall have, as his major objective, training his pupils in 
a type of musicianship which will lead gradually but 
definitely in the direction of that deeper and wiser and 
more comprehending love of music which is called 
“music appreciation.” 

“ 
Grace Van Dyke More: 


DeFINITION: Music appreciation is an emotional re- 
sponse to an active experience in music—through hear- 
ing, singing, playing, or composing music—a response 
indicating intelligent pleasure in the music. It is one 
of those subtle things, like tastes, interests, and atti- 
tudes, which are by-products of education, yet the most 
valuable results of education. 

We are told that music appreciation cannot be taught 
—it must be caught. Neither can “character’’ be taught, 
yet character education is the outstanding objective in 
education today. No, we cannot teach appreciation, if 
by teaching we mean dictating, or compelling, or hand- 
ing out something pre-digested, or drilling, or reason- 
ing, or working experiments, or testing. 

Learning means self-activity, and the teacher’s job 
is to stimulate and guide this activity toward the de- 
sired end. What the student “learns” depends upon 
his own activity. Therefore, if we wish to “teach” 
music appreciation, we shall stimulate suitable activity 
—singing, playing, listening, reading, composing, as the 
need may be,—and then we shall guide that activity in 
such a way and with such contagious and radiant en- 
thusiasm for the music that the majority of our students 
will experience that pleasurable and intelligent emo- 
tional response which, for lack of a better name, we call 
music appreciation. k 

I covet music appreciation as the chief outcome of 
every child’s musical education. 


* 


Anne E. Pierce: 

PROBABLY NO WORD appears more often in educational 
terminology than “appreciation” and undoubtedly none 
is less definite in its meaning. In music, it occurs in 
connection with all types of courses. Nor is this vague- 
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ness in its application unique to music, for a similar 
predicament exists in literature and the graphic and 
plastic arts, for example. Teachers everywhere use the 
word, and generally all ask, “What is it?” 

In order to justify its use and to clarify its meaning 
both experts and laymen have tried to define it. Some 
have explained it as “understanding”; some have said 
“it is the ability to discriminate or to criticize” ; others 
have connected it with facts such as in music history, 
harmony, or form. 

To me, appreciation is not necessarily based on knowl- 
edge, although information about a work or subject is 
an important factor and enhances in no small degree 
understanding and enjoyment. I have no skill and little 
insight from an artist’s point of view in art, yet I like 
beautiful paintings and sculpturing and would resent 
the implication that I do not appreciate them. I do not 
write nor do I have broad training in literature, al- 
though I enjoy lovely poems and good books. I do not 
feel that I am unappreciative because I lack creative 
talent and am not expert in these fields. In a real sense, 
however, appreciation is linked with my desire to know 
more about them. 

To be consistent, my definition of appreciation must 
apply to a like situation in music. Ability to discrim- 
inate between the good and the poor and to prefer the 
good to the cheap and tawdry is my interpretation of 
its meaning. Surely a person who is a regular attend- 
ant at concerts, who listens with enthusiasm and enjoy- 
ment to good music, and wishes to know more about 
the tonal art, appreciates it. 

In view of my definition, it is apparent that I would 
use the word “appreciation” as an objective in instruc- 
tion and not as a title to describe courses of study. It 
is a term to describe a state of mind and not content or 
subject matter. 

a 


Jacob Kwalwasser: 


THE TERM “music appreciation” has been bandied 
about until it has lost much of its meaning and scope, 
yet some of the experimental material in the field, re- 
veals that it is hardly an “imponderable” and that its 
significance may very easily and wisely be circum- 
scribed. 

From the results of two investigations in my depart- 
ment, from which I shall freely generalize, it was dis- 
covered that the recognition of musical merit was not 
too commonly associated with enjoyment. In other 
words, if a composition were assigned superior musical 
worth it was not so likely to be pleasurably received by 
the children. With children of superior musical talent 


. there is a tendency toward agreement between judgment 


of musical worth and enjoyment. Boys were found 
to be superior to girls in judgment of excellence but 
they enjoyed the inferior compositions more, neverthe- 
less. The finding of greatest importance uncovered by 
both investigations concerned the relationship of appre- 
ciation to the possession of musical talent. Both studies 
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agree that the most important consideration condition- 
ing appreciation is musical talent. The more talented 
the individual, the more likely he is to enjoy and appre- 
ciate music. 

We should not confuse music appreciation and music 
enjoyment, for they may be unrelated considerations as 
these investigations actually reveal. To be socialized, 
energized or attracted by music is no satisfactory index 
of appreciation. Much that we term “music apprecia- 
tion” is music propaganda of a necessary sort. We help 
to make children more tolerant musically and give them 
a greater familiarity with and pleasure in music and its 
concomitance, but public school music cannot make 
every child, regardless of talent considerations, a critical 
consumer of music, for it is incapable of changing the 
nature of the child. 

Everett Dean Martin, in showing the conflict between 
values in democracy and education, observes that democ- 
racy ignores the cultural differences among people, 
while education intensifies them. The attempt to place 
everyone on the same mediocre plane, even though it 
be a level considerably above the lowest, is not educa- 
tion. It is a kind of social work. In bringing music 
and children together on friendlier terms we are giving 
children a much-needed acquaintanceship with music, 
but genuine appreciation of music is beyond most of our 
children, for it requires equipment which most of our 
children do not possess. These values are possessed, 
however, by our composers, conductors, and virtuosi 
performers of music. These artists not only reveal but 
establish the accepted standards of genuine appreciation. 
Superior musical intelligence, keen musical discrimina- 
tions and perceptions, an active aesthetic attitude, a 
knowledge of music’s functions and forms, and the 
power to understand the appropriateness of the means 
in the realization of the desired ends are but some 
of the characteristics of real music: appreciation. 

The general level of musical intelligence in our public 
schools is not and cannot be very critical, and without 
differentiation on the basis of music talent we will be 
unable to achieve genuine appreciation. It can neither 
be taught nor caught without selection. Obviously our 
courses in so-called “appreciation” are merely orienta- 
tion courses and should be so designated, and as such 
are capable of laying a foundation that will nurture 
and foster subsequent appreciation. 


A 
Osbourne McConathy: 


THE TERM, “music appreciation,” it seems to me, im- 
plies two distinct yet related ideas. On the one hand, 
it suggests sensitiveness to the aesthetic and emotional 
appeal of music, and on the other hand it includes an 
understanding of the elements and conditions out of 
which an art work came and of which it is the expres- 
sion. Appreciation means neither the complete surren- 
der to emotional reactions nor the coldly analytical in- 
tellectual appraisal. Yet botk emotion and intelligence 
are essential to true music appreciation. Those teachers 
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who would develop the appreciation of their students 
must carefully balance these two aspects of the subject. 
The final outcome must be joy and spiritual elevation 
in the presence of great music. 

As I read over the foregoing paragraph, I wonder 
if I have managed to say what I mean, or to make a 
statement which might be helpful to others? I know 
that the term “music appreciation” has been abused, 
but I feel that it really has a meaning which no other 
term supplies, and I hope its good repute may be firmly 
established. 

a. 
Peter W. Dykema: 


THE picTIonary is still a great help in time of con- 
fused discussion. Is there not good sense and guidance 
in the following double definition from the Standard 
Dictionary ? 


Appreciate: 1. To be fully aware of or alive to the value, 
importance, or worth of; esteem adequately or highly; see full 
import of. 2. To be keenly sensible of or sensitive to; have 
the power of sharply discriminating in reference to; adequately 
perceive or distinguish. 

Example: “The exquisite beauty of even the humblest blossom 
can only be appreciated by the eyes which gaze on it with tender- 
ness and affection.” 


/ Music appreciation should therefore apparently be 
defined as either (1) the state of esteeming adequately 
and thus highly the contribution which music makes to 
mankind, or (2) the activity of responding sensitively 
to the manifold beauties of music. In practice these 
two distinctions are combined so that we may say music 
appreciation means the adequate evaluating of music as 
an art. 

The use of the word “adequate” implies a variable, 
because what may be adequate for one person or one 
situation may be quite inadequate for another. Educa- 
tion being a process of growth, it would seem that the 
teaching of music appreciation must concern itself pri- 
marily not with a fixed standard but with making pro- 
vision for development or progress in the evaluating 
and hence enjoying of music as an art. 

This conception of “music appreciation” as a grow- 
ing or developing attitude or activity leads to the con- 
sideration of a phase of teaching appreciation of music 
which is frequently overlooked. This is the fact that 
there is no aspect of even the most advanced enjoyment 
of music that does not exist to some extent in even the 
most untutored person. No child, no adult starts his 
study of “music appreciation” at zero. If he does not 
have, at the beginning, at least the germ of every ele- 
ment that enters into his latest development, it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful that he will ever have it. His later 
development must be based upon endowment, and this 
later development may come without the aid of formal 
instruction. School instruction in music appreciation 
should insure more certain development for more in- 
dividuals. In general we may say that the aim of 
instruction in music appreciation is to cause the child 
to enjoy music more, through being more receptive, 
more sensitive, more discriminating, more intelligent 
than he would be if he did not have this instruction. 
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O RAPIDLY has the status of the “old-time” music 
% supervisor changed during the past few years that 
it is almost impossible to be absolutely modern in our 
terminology when speaking to or about anyone in that 
profession. There is probably no field in education in 
which the teachers have had to readjust themselves to 
such an extent as the music teacher. Some of this re- 
adjustment has been pleasant and some extremely pain- 






The Changing Status of the Music Supervisor 


ARCHIE N. JONES 


Director of Music, University of Idaho 


Supervision in most cities has, therefore, been of a cur- 
sory and superficial type. In most cases it has not even 
been supervision, but actual teaching on the part of the 
supervisor. In the small towns the situation has been 
worse—the grade teachers resent the music supervisor 
who is apt to be a new graduate without experience. 
Therefore, she too must teach rather than supervise. 
These grade teachers are somewhat justified in their 





ful. But out of it all we are gaining many things: 


better teachers, better subjects, bet- 
ter codperation from parents and 
teachers, and, most important of all, 
the knowledge of what not to do 
the next time! 

One of the most obvious changes 
has been in the name. To allude 
today to a music teacher in the 
public schools as a “music super- 
visor” is to label that particular 
person as belonging to the old era. 
The city supervisors have sud- 
denly become “directors” which at 
least sounds like a great promo- 
tion; the music teachers in the 
towns resemble the old-time super- 
visors to a somewhat greater ex- 
tent in that they still teach in the 
elementary grades once or twice a 
week ; and the music teachers in the 
villages have become jacks-of-all- 
trades. The “music supervisor” as 
such has almost disappeared. In 
the cities which have not eliminated 





What is a Music Supervisor? 


Mr. Jones alludes to the confusion 
arising from varied applications of 
the term in school administration. 
A contributing, perhaps major, cause 
for its general misuse was the lack 
of a better all-inclusive appellation 
before “music educators” was 
adopted to designate the persons 
having vocational connection with 
the music phase of education. De- 
spite this action on the part of the 
Conference, the confusion persists 
and many people continue to 
classify any and all people con- 
nected with “school music” as 
supervisors. 

Webster's Dictionary defines a 
music supervisor as “one who has 
general oversight of musical instruc- 
tion in a school system, or in some 
division of it, with the underteacher 
doing a large part of the actual 
instructing”. 

Obviously, the popular broad ap- 
plication of the word “supervisor” 
is incorrect. Apparently “music 
educators” is the best term thus far 
found to designate, with proper 
definiteness and necessary latitude, 
the men and women engaged in the 
related activities of music education. 


attitudes, since most of them have had experience 


and all of them have at least been 
subjected to a sometimes superficial 
course or courses in music and 
methods. A study recently com- 
pleted of 140 of the 160 normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges in the 
United States shows that more than 
90 per cent require courses in music 
or music methods, or both. 

The education of music teachers 
has improved considerably. A111 
but a few states have stringent cer- 
tification laws and the vast major- 
ity of them require a college degree. 
The number of music teachers who 
are college graduates has therefore 
increased enormously in the last 
few years. In 1931, only 69 per 
cent of the music teachers in Min- 
nesota, for example, had degrees, 
while in 1935 this percentage had 
increased to 87, a gain of 18 per 
cent in four years. This gain is due, 
of course, to the state law passed in 











1929 requiring a baccalaureate de- 





the supervisors of music in the ele- 
mentary grades, there still remain 
a few, but in the smaller towns in which reside the 
majority of our music teachers, they have no time to 
supervise. This change of title has even permeated the 
thinking of our Conference. We are now “music edu- 
cators.” 

The change of name indicates a significant trend. 
Obviously the change was made because the case for 
the supervisor (of other subjects as well as of music) 
has never been proved. We still do not know whether 
boys and girls learn more quickly, more lastingly, and 
in larger quantities when the teachers are supervised. 
In cities which use the platoon system there has never 
been any real need for a supervisor, since the music 
is taught by special teachers of music. Other cities 
are rapidly departmentalizing their schools so that they 
too have special teachers of music. In the remainder 
the method of supervision has operated against success. 
No city is financially able to employ a sufficient num- 
ber of supervisors to accomplish the work satisfactorily. 
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gree of all teachers of music. But 
the gain in other states is much the same. No longer is 
it possible to graduate from the dance band into music 
teaching. 

Not only has the quantity of knowledge required of 
the music teacher increased, but the quality as well. 
We are progressing steadily toward better scholastic 
preparation and a broadening of the scope of knowl- 
edge. Ten years ago the music teacher studied music 
and methods without a proper balance of academic 
work. As a consequence, music teachers acquired a 
well-deserved reputation of being just a trifle “differ- 
ent.” This is entirely understandable in view of the 
fact that in order to be a good performer on most in- 
struments the player must think, eat, and sleep with his 
instrument from childhood. One of our failures has 
been in philosophy. We have encouraged children to 
try to become artists. After all, there are only a few 
Kreislers, McCormicks and Bauers. The music teach- 
ers’ training program was, then, too narrow. Some 
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three or four years ago we suddenly awoke to this 
fact and a large number of colleges and universities 
have begun to require music students to complete one 
or two subjects as minors with a view to teaching them. 
This practice may or may not represent the correct 
philosophy, but it has at least enabled the music depart- 
ments participating in the movement to place a much 
larger percentage of their graduates. 

Another very significant change which has been a 
direct result of the depression has been the increased 
teaching load of the music teacher, not only in music, 
but she is now required to teach other subjects. In 
1931, 47 per cent of the music teachers in Minnesota 
were teaching subjects other than, and in addition to 
music; while in 1935, 63 per cent were teaching sub- 
jects other than music, or a gain of 16 per cent. But 
that is not the worst of the picture. Twenty-three per 
cent of the music teachers were teaching five subjects, 
26 per cent, six, and 59 per cent, five or more. In 1931 
the average number of subjects taught by all music 
teachers was 1.5; in 1935 this average had increased 
to 2.9. One teacher was teaching eleven subjects (even 
though there was another teacher in the school system). 
The list of subjects other than music taught by music 
teachers is quite comprehensive, including almost all 
those in the curriculum—a total of twenty-five. 

A further change is evidenced in the decreasing num- 
ber of musical specialists. This is true not only of 
music but of other professions as well. The age of 
the specialist is not yet over, but it is certainly on the 
decline. In cities we will probably always have the 
vocal and instrumental specialists, but in the smaller 
towns the superintendents are asking that either the 
music teacher be prepared to teach both vocal and in- 
strumental music, or that academic teachers prepare 
themselves to teach such music subjects as lie within 
their capabilities. The latter practice, of course, may 
tend to lower the musical results because we have found 
that the musical attainment of the group can be no 
greater than the combined ability and training of the 
teacher. The former practice, then, seems the logical 
one. We must broaden our college music curriculum to 
include both the instrumental and vocal phases. 

Another change which is significant, and this time on 
the credit side of the ledger, is the matter of salary. 
In 1931, the median salary for music teachers in Min- 
nesota was $1,388.68. Last year (1935) it was $1,170.00 
—a decrease of only $218.68, or 15 per cent. These 
figures compare more than favorably with the reduc- 
tion in salary of teachers of academic subjects. Music 
teachers have always received from one to four hundred 
dollars per year more than academic teachers. They 
have justified this on the basis of a higher cost of train- 
ing. However, when this higher cost of training is 


scattered over a lifetime of teaching—let us say thirty 
years—it amounts to only $50.00 per year at the most. 
According to data in 1934 from the Federal Bureau of 
Education, 97 per cent of rural teachers in some states 
were teaching for less than $728.00 per year. Ten per 
cent of all rural teachers were being paid less than 
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$320.00 per year. One out of every four teachers 
(based on the total number of teachers in the United 
States) was teaching for less than $750.00 per year. 
The minimum “blanket” code wage for an unskilled 
factory worker for that year was $728.00. It does seem, 
then, that we as music teachers, in comparison with 
other teachers, are not being underpaid. 


Our philosophy of music education is also changing 
with great rapidity. We now see that the music teach- 
er’s responsibility is not only to the school but to the 
community as well. We now believe that education does 
not end with a diploma or a degree, but that it con- 
tinues long after such evidence of scholastic attainment 
has been received. This fact is evidenced in the enor- 
mous impetus given in the past two years to the sub- 
ject of chamber music. We found that 90 per cent of 
high school children laid their instruments as well as 
their voices aside after graduation. The municipal 
band and the church choir were practically the only 
activities available to absorb the musical medium we 
had created. These, after all, were not avenues or evi- 
dences of the purpose for which we had cultured the 
musical germ. So we turned to chamber music, small 
groups both vocal and instrumental, which do net neces- 
sitate a conductor or large group participation but can 
be created in almost every home and neighborhood. This 
form of small ensemble organization, of which a sur- 
prisingly large number have developed in the last two 
years, is one of the most successful of our modern 
music education program. It is to be hoped that the 
music teacher’s civic or community responsibility will 
become increasingly larger, for in these activities lie 
the only means of a solid, sound support for school 
music. The children have a goal which is both seen 
and felt, and the parents have a reason for encouraging 
the children. Every school music teacher should have 
at least one community music activity. 


Change seems to be inherent in the music teaching 
profession. Every few years we emphasize some par- 
ticular phase of our work; someone discovers some- 
thing new and immediately everyone drops what he is 
doing and sells the new idea to the superintendent, prin- 
cipal, school board, students and parents, and the “old” 
gives way to the “new.” 


The major trouble is that we have never come down 
to earth long enough to acquire facts. The research in 
music education is a joke compared to that in other sub- 
jects. We have never even taken the trouble to find out 
objectively the kind of songs a child likes to sing! 


We need more than anything else in music education 
today some music teachers who can forget themselves 
long enough to study the problems of music education, 
the school child and his reactions to music, the com- 
munity and its musical needs, the music curriculum and 
teaching techniques. And, most important of all, we 
need to teach the music teacher that his job must be 
so well done that he not only instructs in music but 
makes a lasting contribution to the child’s attitudes, 
ideals, emotions, and living. 
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Why Lowell Mason Left the Boston Schools 


SAMUEL L. FLUECKIGER 





Department of Music, The Ohio State University 


USIC was introduced into the Boston schools by 
hs \ public authority in 1836, although no appro- 
priation for its support was made until two years later. 
The struggle for its recognition as a school subject 
began as early as 1827, it having been one of the rea- 
sons why Lowell Mason left a responsible bank position 
in Savannah, Georgia, in that year to return to Boston 
and devote his entire time to music. The story of the 
Pestalozzian influence on Mr. Mason through the in- 
strumentality of William C. Woodbridge, the demon- 
strations of the juvenile choirs under Mr. Mason’s 
direction, the resolutions submitted to the Board of 
Education by prominent citizens and the part played by 
the Boston Academy of Music that finally won the rec- 
ognition of vocal music as a school subject, is so well 
known that it need not be retold here. Likewise is the 
fact that in 1838 Lowell Mason became “superintend- 
ent” of music in the Boston schools, in which capacity 
he was actually the first music supervisor in this .coun- 
try. He had four assistants who worked with him in 
the grammar schools of Boston and two of its suburbs. 

According to the administrative system then in vogue, 
the Boston School Board (then and now called “Com- 
mittee”), through a music committee of three, gave 
Mr. Mason complete authority to hire his assistants di- 
rectly. The terms of their contracts, if indeed they had 
contracts at all, were a matter of private bargaining 
between themselves and Mr. Mason, and not between 
themselves and the School Committee. The apparent 
advantage of such freedom from the modern certifica- 
tion requirements and the fact that it was not necessary 
that candidates be recommended to the superintendent 
of schools (an office not in existence in Boston until 
1851) or to the music committee also had its pitfalls, 
as we shall see later. Mr. Mason received $130 per year 
for the music instruction in each school. The assistant 
who did the actual teaching was paid eighty dollars of 
this sum; twenty dollars was spent for the rental of the 
piano which Mr. Mason furnished each school, and the 
the remaining thirty dollars he kept as the fee for his 
work of “superintendence.” In addition to the schools 
he supervised, he also taught in a number of them with- 
out assistance. The instruction consisted of several 
group lessons a week in singing and the rudiments of 
music. This type of music program continued under 
Mr. Mason’s direction for seven years, until his removal 
from his office in 1845 by the music committee without 
warning and without recourse. 

The account of Mr. Mason’s abrupt removal from 
the Boston schools parallels the experience of many a 
subject supervisor, principal or superintendent of schools 
since his time. There are a number of ‘versions, the 
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most complete of which is found in The American Jour- 
nal of Music and Musical Visitor, which was edited by 
H. W. Day. Mr. Day, a singing school teacher of 
Boston, was a compiler of tune books and a radical op- 
ponent of Lowell Mason. It is therefore quite natural 
that he should have been in direct competition with Mr. 
Mason in these fields, and by the tone of his articles it 
is not improbable that he desired a position in the Bos- 
ton schools, but was not successful in his efforts in 
this respect. Although we cannot be sure that such 
was the case, we do know that he attacked Mr. Mason 
with an animus that is unmistakable. As early as No- 
vember 25, 1844, he charged Mr. Mason with running 
the music department of the Boston schools on a sec- 
tarian basis, with a Congregational monopoly. In an 
editorial he said: 


Music continues in the public schools under the superintendence 
of Mr. Mason, and we rather fear that the matter of teaching 
is managed in a sectarian manner. Mr. Mason is a Congre- 
gationalist, and every school, or the teaching of music in every 
school, is in the hands of Congregationalist teachers, except one, 
and he, a Unitarian—Mr. [Benjamin F.] Baker, who was for 
some cause dismissed. But the hornets flew around and he 
was restored. The teachers are all employed by Mr. Mason, 
and we do not think that there is much effort made to secure 
men the most experienced, but rather such as are pledged to 
one narrow system of teaching, and such as will sell one man’s 
books—such as are under one man’s thumb. 

There are certainly Methodist and Baptist teachers, and such 
as make no particular religious professions, who are truly able 
and competent to teach, but they are not employed. The City 
Council will probably not long allow this monopoly. In this 
way, music must ultimately die or dwindle into insignificance. 
Let the teachers of music be employed as other masters are... 
take their own plan of instruction . . . music will soon approach 
a standard of perfection—but this is impossible under a monopoly. 


Two months later, Day goes into greater detail re- 
garding the method of financing the music instruction, 
belittles Mason’s part in the struggle for recognition of 
music as a school subject, criticizes his method of teach- 
ing and states that the Boston system is not in a posi- 
tion of leadership in school music because of its many 
defects. Samuel Eliot, mayor of Boston, is credited 
for introducing music into the schools, and 


. .. Mr. Mason was ready to lend his aid, and making a suc- 
cessful experiment such as any other good teacher would have 
made, through the influence of Mr. Eliot, music was placed in 
the schools, and Mr. Mason was employed to superintend the 
matter. For several years he has received $130 for each school, 
and has caused to be given two lessons per week, by some 
individual, who has been employed by Mr. Mason at $80 per 
annum; leaving in Mr. Mason’s hands, for the use of pianos 
and his general superintendence, $50 per school—making a 
salary of $800 for the sixteen schools. 


Day does not wish the above information to be con- 
sidered as a charge against the city government, since 
they were doing as well as they could under the cir- 
cumstances, but he suggests that the city should buy its 
own pianos, as the sum of thirty dollars a year for five 
years would buy the best-toned instruments in plain 
cases. Furthermore, “a fee of $100 per school would 
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be adequate, leaving Mason $20, which, multiplied by 
sixteen, would net him $320.” This Day believes to be 
sufficient for the work of superintendence. A still bet- 
ter plan would be to dispense with the supervision alto- 
gether and save the city all the fees ($50 each for 
sixteen schools, or $800), not a mean sum. Lastly, the 
School Committee should have one or two members 
capable of examining the schools in music.’ 


The charge that Mason runs the music department in 
a monopolistic manner is repeated, and because there 
is no competition for the positions there is “no progress 
in the musical knowledge of the children, who, after 
three years of instruction, at the age of fourteen, are 
practically unable to read even the simplest kinds of 
music.” There is a vague hint that Lowell Mason is 
ignorant of the various ramifications of musical science, 
particularly when compared with “Professors of Music” 
in Germany. Then, in a long paragraph Day attacks 
Mason’s manner of teaching: 


Some persons may labor under a mistake in relation to the 
“Pestalozzian method of Instruction,” so-called, which has been 
introduced into the schools. Many suppose that Pestalozzi was 
a distinguished music teacher, that he perfected and published a 
complete system of instruction and gave it to the world, and that 
we have had the good fortune to have it introduced with great 
success into this country—all of which is incorrect, having no 
foundation in truth. Pestalozzi was the first who excelled as a 

‘teacher of common school branches, in communicating instruc- 
tion on what is now in this country called the inductive method. 
At first it received the name of Pestalozzian Method, from 
Pestalozzi. With great improvements, it has now become the 
universal system of instruction in all our best common and 
high schools. We have never learned that Pestalozzi ever taught 
a note of music in his life. But after the common school system 
became popular, music teachers called their peculiar systems 
“Pestalozzian,” meaning that they applied the inductive principle 
of Pestalozzi, to elementary instruction in music. The “Manual”, 
we are told by a German, is principally a distorted and garbled 
translation of a little work by Keibler, with some additions by 
Mr. Porter, who prepared it for the press, and has no more 
claim to Pestalozzian than Smith’s Grammar, and indeed not 
half so much. Emerson’s Arithmetic is worthy of the name of 
Pestalozzian. The “Manual”, could Pestalozzi speak, we believe 
would be pronounced anything but worthy of his name—since 
it in the main and in particular, violates the great principles of 
Induction, which distinguished Pestalozzi from other teachers, 
and which he labored so hard to establish. Hundreds of music 
teachers have stated that they could not follow the Manual in 
their schools, not because they were unable to comprehend it, 
but because it was positively defective. And yet this is the sys- 
tem which teachers aie compelled to use in the Boston Schools! 
The idea of [a] “Pestalozzian” System of Instruction, we are 
constrained to say, is all humbug. We have no such system of 
musical instruction in our schools. We believe that we have 
so far as it deserves a name, a kind of synthetic plan, quite 
superficial, and in some respects, radically opposite to a Pestaloz- 
zian, or inductive method. These remarks are only intended to 
correct a false impression in relation to the origin and value 
of the present system. Let it stand a fair competition. 


During the next six months Day, in his American 
Journal of Music, seems to overlook no opportunity to 


ridicule Mason in all he does. These remarks are not - 





1Ie is interesting to note that in the city-wide written examination of the 
Grammar Schools of Boston which was given at the instance of §. G. Howe 
in 1845, music was not one of the included subjects. 


2 The reference is to Mason's Manual of the Boston Academy of Music, for 
Instruction in the Elements of Vocal Music, on the System of Pestalozzi first 
published in 1834 under the auspices of the Academy. 


3 See also ‘‘Modern Systems of Musical Instruction,** The Message Bird, 
(November 15, 1850): 540-1. An unnamed writer rakes Mason's system over 
the coals, stating that we cannot have a purely inductive system of teaching, 
but must combine the didactic (or as Mason says, ‘‘perceptive’’) and the 
inductive methods. The pupils are unable to tell what to look for if the 
things are not named before they experience them, a point which it is claimed 
that Mason himself recognizes. 
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pertinent to his work in the schools and consequently 
do not concern us directly here. But on November 30 
of the same year (pp. 122-5) the editor reports that a 
correspondent requests information, as follows: 


I have a short inquiry to make . . . There is an article in the 
newspaper ... that Mr. Lowell Mason .. .-has been removed 
and Mr. Baker appointed . . . If that be a fact, for what reasons, 
and under what considerations? . . . Yours, etc. 

SAMUEL G. BUNKER 
Masseena, Nov. 3, 1845. 


In reply, Day gives an elaborate account of the pro- 
ceedings, including quotations from the newspapers of 
the period. He realizes that 


. .. Many [are] interested in this affair ... Mr. Mason has 
been dismissed from the city schools, in part probably, for the 
reason assigned by the Rev. Mr. Sargent whose letter to Mr. 
Mason who proposed substantially the same questions, we publish. 

Before proceeding, it will be necessary to premise a few 
things. . . In previous years, the School Committees have ap- 
pointed sub-committees of three to employ a master of music in 
the city schools. To the present year Mr. Gordon has been 
chairman of that committee, has employed who [sic] he pleased 
. . . [which the rest of the committee simply approved]. 

During the last year, various things it would seem, have 
transpired to make the whole board as well as the sub-committee 
look closely into the affair. [Is this a veiled hint as to the 
efficacy of his own agitation in the matter?] The result was an 
honest and decided conviction on the part of two of the sub- 
committee, that the good of the public demanded . . . removal 
of Mr. Mason ... Mr. Gordon, Mr. Mason’s particular friend, 
was overruled and Mr. Baker appointed... 

Subsequent matters will be no less interesting to the com- 
munity. As the change has been long desired by many of our 
citizens and seems to meet with such universal approbation, we 
shall proceed to lay before our readers all the city editorials and 
articles we have seen... 

Immediately after the change ay article complaining of the 
treatment of Mr. Mason, &c. was presented to the Boston Morn- 
ing Post for publication . . . [This the Post rejected as of no 
public interest, but published a news item on Oct. 10, as follows] 

The School Committee—In special meeting on Wednesday, a 
communication from Mr. Lowell Mason, in relation to his re- 
moval from the office of music master to the grammar [sic] 
schools, was read and laid on the table. The rules of the board 
were amended so that the committee on music shall nominate a 
music master to the board hereafter, instead of contracting with 
him themselves; and a resolve was passed endorsing the integrity 
and competency of Mr. Mason the “late master”; but that is, 
probably, much less satisfactory to him than would be a restora- 
tion to office. Jt is difficult to make people believe that discord 
is harmony not understood . . “ : 


The article in the Post continues by stating that the 
Board’s resolution affirming “integrity and competency” 
was transmitted to Mr. Mason. It is also stated that 
there were several who had voted against the motion, 
with some refusing to vote. The full board had not 
been present at the meeting, but the final result was the 
passing of the motion by “a majority of a few.” To 
quote further: 


It seems to have been a last resort, when every vestige of 
hope had fled of reinstating Mr. Mason, by a friend of his, to 
render Mr. Mason’s unpleasant situation as soothing as possible 
and take off the sharp edge of the effect on Mr. Mason’s popu- 
larity. Special meetings of this kind are generally attended by 
those specially interested. The belief has been expressed that 
had all the committee been present, this resolution would have 
shared the same fate of Mr. Mason’s petition . [for re- 
instatement,—t. ¢., would have been voted down. ] 


The next article quoted by Day is from the (Boston) 
Mercantile Journal for October 11. It speaks of the 
excitement caused by the appointment of another in 
Mr. Mason’s position and reviews his efforts to get 


“Italics not in the original. 
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recognition of music as a school subject and his sub- 
sequent long service as supervisor of music in the Bos- 
ton schools. There is expressed surprise at the strange 
procedure of the Boston school committee in their 
resolution to remove Mr. Mason, and in explanation 
the correspondence between Charles Gordon, the chair- 
man of the sub-committee on music, and Lowell Mason 
is given. Gordon writes that Baker has been employed 
in his stead, a majority of the sub-committee so voting, 
and adds: 


I wish to say that if Mr. Mason prefers, the Committee will 
give him three months from the Ist of Sept. to resign .. . 
Cuas. GorDON 
[Sept. 11, 1845] 


Mason expresses his surprise, and in a letter two 
days later requests a reason for the abrupt action of 
the board: 


. has there been any want of ability, faithfulness, fidelity, 
gentlemanly conduct towards committee or teachers or kindness 
to pupils and charges affecting my professional or moral 
character. LoweLL MAson 


Gordon’s reply on the same day gives as-the only 
reason for the committee’s unfavorable action the state- 


ment that 


. . . as you had held the office several years and had enjoyed 
its benefits so long it was proper to give to Mr. Baker, who 
was represented to be a distinguished and successful teacher of 
music the encouragement of the office. There were no charges. 

CuHaAs. GORDON 


The Mercantile Journal then proceeds to comment on 
the state of affairs described by this exchange of letters, 
wondering what would happen if such principles were 


followed and rotation of office taken as the proper pro- 
cedure in filling school positions, dismissing the com- 
petent because they have been competent to let some- 
body else try and enjoy “the encouragement of the 
office.”’ In this case the financial consideration is sec- 
ondary, but it is clear that Mason has been most un- 
courteously, not to say unjustly, used. But there seems 
to be no redress, with the committee in complete control. 

Day then comments on the above article, again show- 
ing his hostile attitude towards Mason, rubbing in the 
charges that he had made several times before, to the 
effect that Mason had shown favoritism in his appoint- 
ment of teachers, not choosing experienced candidates ; 
that he kept his own book in the schools for the profit 
he could make from the sales and that the prestige of 
its use in Boston would lead to greater sales elsewhere. 
In other words, according to Day, Mason could manage 
younger men more easily and his first thought was to 
have the schools contribute to his popularity and pocket, 
while parents have been “complaining of the meagre 
instruction their children have been receiving in music.” 
Day then goes to the trouble to prepare a carefully 
itemized list of Mason’s various sources of income from 
the schools, of which a summary follows: 


$50 for the supervision of each of the ten 
teachers he employs ‘ 

$130 for each of the six schools he taught 
without assistance 


$50 x 10 = $ 500 
$130x 6= 780 


$1280 
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Less rent of 16 pianos at $20 each 


——— 


$960 
500 


$1460 
1000 
Grand Total $2460 


The (Boston) Daily Atlas replied to the article of 
the Mercantile Journal on the same day (October 13) 
to the effect that the cause for Mason’s dismissal was 
not mere rotation in office but that the two members 
of the music committee claimed that they acted for 
what they believed to be the good of the schools. It 
further states that the favorable resolution by the School 
Committee was by only a small part of that body, that 
the School Committee had twenty-six members, of 
which eight voted for the resolution, two did not vote, 
and three voted against it; on this occasion there were 
only thirteen present, not even a quorum. 

The Mercantile Journal retaliated to the Atlas’ “blus- 
tering article,” the next day, giving the vote of the 
Board and the following letter by Lowell Mason: 


Balance 
Add $1000 or at least $500 from sale of books 
to schools 


And then the influence from riding the schools 
as a hobby worth* 


To the School Committee of the City of Boston: 

Gentlemen :—Having been very unexpectedly, and as I think 
very unjustly, deprived of the office of master of music of the 
grammar schools, an office which I have held ever since the intro- 
duction of music into the schools, and so far as I know to the 
entire satisfaction of the Committee; and having had no charge 
made against me, or any satisfactory reason assigned as the 
cause of my removal, nor any opportunity of justifying myself, 
or of presenting my claims to the office; I take the liberty to 
address you, respectfully requesting you to take such measures 
as you think proper, to cause such an investigation of the cir- 
cumstances as will place the matter in a proper light before the 
public, enable me to meet the charges, if there are any, and save 
my professional character from essential injury. 

With sentiments of great respect, 
LowELL Mason 


In its comments, the Mercantile Journal goes into the 
matter further, but holds to its previously expressed 
views. In the meantime, Mason had written the Rev. 
Mr. Sargent, under date of October 13, as follows: 


Rev. Mr. Sargent—Dear Sir: Will you be so kind as to 
answer me the following questions, viz:—Has there been any 
want of competency or faithfulness on my part, presented as the 
ground of my discharge . . . or have you ever heard of any 
ungentlemanly conduct . . . or unkindness towards pupils? or is 
there any charge made against me in any way affecting my pro- 
fessional character, or is there any proof that I have not always 
performed my duties with ability, fidelity and zeal? 

Very respectfully, 
LowELt Mason 


John T. Sargent replies on the same day: 


Lowell Mason, Esq.—Dear Sir: I return herewith a negative 
answer to all the questions you propose to me in the foregoing 
note [sic]. The reasons which influenced Dr. Dale and myself, 
in the votes tending to displace you from your position as 
teacher of music in the schools, were of a nature not affecting 
or touching your general character. They were founded partly 
on some suspicion of favoritism on your part in the selection of 
your assistants; a question whether those assistants were the 
best, all things considered, and a conviction that other things 
being equal, some rotation, or exchange of their offices might be 
desirable. 

I am, sir, respectfully, etc., yours, 

Joun T. SARGENT 
5 This rather extravagant compilation becomes ridiculous in its last item 
which seems a purely gratuitous insertion of a mythical sum. Day does not 
pretend that Mason gets these one thousand dollars in cash. Then they should 
not be included in a cash account. is is a g example of the spirit of the 
attack, whatever the justice of Day's charges may have been. 
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The Mercantile Journal thinks this letter substantiates 
its position. The American Journal of Music takes the 
opposite view, still believing “favoritism” to be the 
reason for the removal. Other comments are given 
from the (Boston) Atlas, (October 14), the (Boston) 
Daily Bee of the same date, and (Boston) Daily Times 
(October 15), without adding much to the discussion. 
Day finally even suggests, without actually saying so, 
that Mason’s friends were servile tools who dared not 
be otherwise; in this outspoken point of view he is at 
least consistent, having held it from the beginning. 
Having seen the removal of Mason and having assured 
himself that the School Committee would not change 
its mind, Day desists from any further attacks on Low- 
ell Mason. 


James C. Johnson, one of Mason’s assistants from 
the beginning, gives a much shorter version of the af- 
fair. He blames two young “outsiders” for hatching a 
political plot that resulted in Mason’s removal, and their 
installation in his place. No names are mentioned, arid 
it is not clear whether they were in league with Day 
or the opposing faction in the School Committee, or 
both. His story follows: 

It reads singularly now [1895] but it really happened, that, 
after some years of tranquil and successful music teaching in the 
schools, it occurred to two young teachers, outsiders, that it 
was a great outrage that the important “offices” of school music 
teachers should be filled by others and not by themselves; and, 
strange as it may appear, they actually succeeded, by shrewd po- 
litical management, in ousting Lowell Mason and his helpers, 
and introducing themselves in their places. The writer asked one 
of them if successful and faithful teaching would not count for 


something, in the way of keeping one’s school. But he was 
told, in substance, that “To the victors belong the spoils.” 


This matter, after some years, was partially remedied. Lowell 
Mason, however, had become disgusted and had entered a new 
line of work—the holding of grand and useful musical conven- 
tions in various parts of the country. He also was adopted into 
the family, of great educators, of whom Horace Mann was the 
leader .. . 


It is too bad that Johnson does not go into greater 
detail regarding the manner in which the “matter was 
partially remedied.” The present writer has been unable 
to find any evidence that the Boston Board ever made 
any effort to rectify its hasty action, or to offer any 
testimonial to Mason that would have at least cleared 
him of all suspicion, which the letter from John T. 
Sargent, quoted above, hardly does. 


Other writers have made only brief mention of the 
termination of Mason’s duties as music supervisor in 


Boston. Birge says that 

. . . Mr. Mason remained in full charge until 1841, when he 
resigned to devote himself to composing and editing, and carrying 
forward the work of musical conventions, which necessitated 
much traveling about the country. His place in the Boston 
schools was taken by Benjamin F. Baker . . ." 


The same information is given in Grove’s Dictionary.* 


Lahee gives still another date, but has the other facts 
correct when he says that “Mason was superseded in 





® ‘*The Introduction of the Study of Music into the Public Schools of Boston 
and of America,’’ The Bostonian, 1 (March, 1895): 630-1. 


7 Edward Bailey Birge, History of Public School Music in the United States, 
p. 55. 


8 American Spetnen (1935), p. 286. ‘“‘He remained in charge till 1841, 
being succeeded by B. F. Baker.”’ 
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1853 [!] by a tormer pupil, causing him some mor- 
tification.”® Mathews merely states that he was “super- 
seded as superintendent of music by one of those politi- 
cal revolutions which occur in all cities.”?° Another 
interesting angle upon which one might speculate is the 
fact that in 1845 Horace Mann was instrumental, in an 
indirect way, for securing the first “school survey” of 
which there is any record. Instead of the periodic orai 
examination by members of the School Committee, 
written tests were submitted to and taken by the pupils 
of the grammar schools, and the results carefully tabu- 
lated. The summary figures were a rude shock to the 
Bostonians and their conservative grammar school mas- 
ters, for it was found that the average per cent of cor- 
rect answers in all subjects was only thirty.‘ Good 
believes that Samuel Gridley Howe was probably the 
moving spirit in these examinations, both Howe and 
Mann having toured Europe several years previously 
and visited many schools while abroad.’ There is no 
evidence, however, that music was included in these 
examinations, although it is probable that the uneasi- 
ness caused by them may have brought the glaring de- 
fects of their system of organization into such promi- 
nence that the nerves of the members of the School 
Committee may have been on edge and more susceptible 
to the agitation by Baker, Day and their confréres. 
The survey was made in May and June, and Mason was 
dismissed in October. It is not unlikely that Mason 
reaped some of the results of this whirlwind, although 
it was not originally aimed at him. We do know, how- 
ever, that Lowell Mason was summarily ousted by the 
Board, without recourse, and on rather flimsy grounds. 


It is not improbable that Lowell Mason actually did 
show some partiality toward his friends who taught 
music in the schools under his supervision according to 
the methods he had developed and which he honestly 
believed to be in line with the most approved practices 
in other fields and which he incorporated into suitable 
school music materials. If that be true, he can hardly 
be censured for discharging the duties of his office 
“with ability, fidelity and zeal,” to use his own words. 
Had he done otherwise, he would have been a traitor 
to his better self, if indeed not less than human. He 
thought deeply on matters of education in general and 
the function of music in the lives of all mankind in 
particular, and the major conclusions which he reached 
can easily be recognized in the accepted educational 
philosophies of today. Time has therefore vindicated 
him, while his antagonists are all but forgotten. It is 
therefore all the more to be regretted that he was the 
victim of an unscientific system of administration in 
the Boston schools, the jealousy of his opponents and 
the force of circumstances which he could not control. 


® Henry C. Lahee, ‘‘A Century of Choral Singing in New England,’’ New 
England Magazine, 26 (March, 1902): 109. 

10 W. S. B. Mathews, ‘‘The Lowell Mason Centennial,’* Music, 1 (February, 
1902) : 405. 





1 Otis W. Caldwell and Stuart A. Courtis, Then and Now in Education, pp. 
1-63, summary figures on p. 53. 

12 Harry G. Good, ‘‘An Early School Surveyor,*’ 
letin, 5 (1926): 351-3. 
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vention of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, and through the opportunity here afforded it is 
a privilege to report on the progress being made with 
the program plans. In planning the content of the 
program your officers and committees have endeavored 
to provide inspirational addresses, practical demonstra- 
tions, clinics, panel and round table discussions, inter- 
spersed throughout the week with the performance of 
music ensembles representing some of the nation’s best 
examples of music development. Opportunity for the 
discussion of practically every angle or phase of music 
study in the promotion of the music education program 
is provided. In giving attention to each of these phases 
the thought has not been that of recognizing and en- 
couraging partisan divisions but rather that of supply- 
ing mediums whereby teachers may broaden their 
understanding through observing the techniques of spe- 
cialized procedures. With these diversified and attrac- 
tive features of the daytime sessions, and with the 
evenings given over to music events of unusual interest, 
the week should supply a rich source of benefit and 
enjoyment, for challenging thought and stimulating re- 
newed enthusiasm and vigor. 

For your president the experience of sharing in the 
working out of the plans and guiding the procedures 
has been a constant inspiration. The willing codpera- 
tion, helpful suggestions, voluntary contributions and 


TT. TIME is drawing near for the 1936 biennial con- 
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unselfish service of hundreds of enthusiastic members 
have made it possible to carry the heavy responsibilities 
of the office without laborious application and effort. 
The one feeling of regret that does obtain, however, is 
imposed by lack of sufficient program periods for all 
of the worth while contributions that have been sug- 
gested for consideration. A convention of many more 
days in length would have to be arranged if this were 
to be accomplished. However, a great number can be 
used and the attractiveness of each meeting will be 
enhanced by their offerings. 

Careful scrutiny of the tentative program will give 
the reader a comprehensive outline of the week’s 
schedule. Some changes and a number of additions will 
be made but the general arrangement will remain about 
as listed. In scheduling the sectional meetings consider- 
able thought was given to so arrange them in groups 
that as little conflict of interest as possible between them 
would exist. Of course it is not possible to avoid all 
conflicts, but it is hoped that this arrangement will prove 
satisfactory to the greatest number of delegates. The 
general sessions will be held in the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the various sectional meetings in the nearby 
hotels. All the meetings will be easily accessible and 
little time will be lost in travelling. 

Quite a number of luncheon and dinner groups are 
listed on the program. In order to avoid conflicts, Miss 
Vanett Lawler at the National Office, 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, has been asked to take charge of 
the scheduling of these groups. Please get in touch with 
her before announcing the place and time of your pro- 
posed meeting. The officers of the Sectional Conferences 
have selected Tuesday noon for the Sectional Confer- 
ence luncheon meetings, and Wednesday evening from 
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The New York Membership Campaign Begins! 
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Sunday, March 29 


Meeting of National Board of Directors. 
Music Education Research Council. 

Church Services in Metropolitan New York. 
(Further announcement will be made later.) 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Brahms Requiem—St. Thomas Church Choir. 
Evening concert to be announced. 

Lobby Sing—Pennsylvania Hotel. 


Monday, March 30 


General Session (Official Opening of the 
Conference). Greetings from Mayor of New 
York, Superintendent of Schools, and Direc- 
tor of Music; response by the President of 
the Conference. Two outstanding musical 
organizations will be presented on this pro- 
gram, with the main address by a speaker to 
be announced. 


In-and-About Clubs Luncheon. 


Second General Session. Panel Discussion 
and summarization—The Re-evaluation of 
Music in the School Curriculum. Musical 
prelude and postlude to be announced. 


Voice Clinic. (Provided through the codpera- 
tion of the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing, and the New York Singing 
Teachers Association.) 


New York Night (Madison Square Garden). 


Reception and Dance—Auspices Music Edu- 
cation Exhibitors Association. 


Tuesday, March 31 


Founders and Life Members Breakfast. 


Orchestra Clinic. (Arranged by officers of 
the National School Orchestra Association in 
codperation with the M. E. N. C. Committee 
on High School Orchestras and String En- 
sembles.) 


Section Meetings. 
Sectional Conference Luncheons. 


Section Meetings. (See program outlines on 
pages following.) 


Voice Clinic (continued). 
Sorority and Fraternity Dinners. 
To be announced. 


Lobby Sing. 


Program outline for the Biennial Meeting 
of the Music Educators National Conference 
New York, March 29 — April 3, 1936 
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Wednesday, April 1 


Band Clinic. (Under direction of the officers 
of the National School Band Association and 
the M. E. N. C. Committee on High School 
Bands and Wind Ensembles.) 


Section Meetings. 


Luncheon of State Chairmen and Conference 
Presidents. 


Section Meetings. 


Annual Meeting of National School Or- 
chestra Association. 


Voice Clinic (continued). 
College and University Dinners. 


Concert—Associated Glee Clubs of America 
(Madison Square Garden). 


Lobby Sing. 


Thursday, April 2 


Orchestra Clinic (continued from Tuesday). 


Schedule for Conterence Week 


Third General Session (Metropolitan Opera 


House). 


Biennial Business Meeting. (Election of Off- 
cers, Invitations for 1938 Convention.) 


National School Band and Orchestra Asso- 
ciations Luncheon. 


New York City Junior High School Concert. 
Section Meetings. 


Voice Clinic (continued). 
Conference Dinner. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert. 
Lobby Sing. 


Friday, April 3 
Band Clinic (continued from Wednesday). 


Fourth General Session. (Demonstration of 
Recent Developments in Reproduction of 
Sound, Color, and Motion.) 


Damrosch Hour. (Program broadcast over 
national chain from Metropolitan Opera 
House.) 

Luncheons. 

Fifth General Session (Metropolitan Opera 
House). 

Voice Clinic (continued). 

Folk Festival (Metropolitan Opera House). 


Lobby Sing. 


Xx 
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ARE YOU GOING TO NEW YORK? 


These folks are expecting you—and many more in and about New York are taking an active part in the 

intensive preparations which will make the forthcoming Biennial the greatest event in the history of music 

education. The groups pictured here represent six of the numerous divisions of the 1936 Convention Com- 
mittee organization (see opposite page). 
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6:00 until 8:15 will be devoted to the college and uni- 
versity dinners. 

Concerts by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Sunday afternoon, March 29th, Carnegie Hall, Arturo 
Toscanini conducting, with Nathan Milstein soloist, and 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Thursday 
evening, April 2nd, Serge Koussevitzky conducting, are 
announced in this program. However, if delegates wish 
to hear either of these concerts, reservations of tickets 
must be made immediately. These are concerts of the 
regular symphony season and not a great number of 
seats are available. Announcement of how to procure 
reservations will be found elsewhere in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. . 

Mr. Clayton Old, President of the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America, has made available to active members 
of the Conference a large block of seats for the Wednes- 
day evening concert at the Madison Square Garden. For 
those who enjoy male chorus singing an attractive con- 
cert is in store. 

Conference members will be guests at the Monday 
night concert at Madison Square Garden given by the 
New York City schools under the direction of Dr. 
George H. Gartlan. Several thousand young folk will 
provide the music for the evening program. 

The Folk Festival announced for Friday evening will 
be supplied by the many racial groups of New York 
City. This event, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
will be in charge of the New York Folk Festival Coun- 
cil. The festival will present a colorful array of folk 
songs, dances and instrumental music performance. 

Among other groups that will be heard during the 
week but for which no definite assignment is announced 
in the accompanying program outline are: The Oratorio 
Society of New York and the Juilliard School Sym- 





phony Orchestra in a concert including the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven; Italian High School Choir sent to 
America to sing for the Conference; All-State Chorus 
and Orchestra of New Jersey; Joliet (Illinois) High 
School Band; John Adams (Cleveland) High School 
Orchestra; Hartford (Connecticut) Inter-High Orches-= 
tra; New York University Band; Port Washington 
(New York) High School Band; Rochester (New 
York) Inter-High Choir; Skidmore College Women’s 
Chorus ; Elementary School Choir, Yonkers, New York; 
Elementary School Choir, Greenwich, Connecticut ; 
Lindblom (Chicago) High School Choir; Woodwind 
Ensemble, Oberlin College; St. Thomas Choir School 
Boys, New York ; Woodwind Ensemble, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland ; Medina County, Ohio, Orchestra. (This list 
is incomplete; later announcements will include addi- 
tional groups from the schools of New York and vicinity, 
as well as from other sections. ) 

In addition to the large number of Conference mem- 
bers who will make contributions, many prominent edu- 
cators, musicians, leaders in national affairs, will have a 
part in the program of the week, including Gordon 
Bailey, Thomas H. Briggs, Harold G. Campbell, Harry 
Woodburn Chase, Walter Damrosch, Lawrence Gilman, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Howard Hanson, William H. 
Kilpatrick, James L. Mursell, J. Tertius Noble, Milton 
C. Potter, Agnes Samuelson, John Smallman, George D. 
Strayer, Edward L. Thorndike. 

The general arrangement of events and sessions for 
the week and program plans for the section meetings are 
outlined on preceding and following pages. 


Mca 0 Louth 


President, Music Educators National Conference 


Milwaukee, Wis., January, 1936. 





and junior high schools. 
Mrs. 


On the page opposite, beginning at the top: (1) 
ships in the elementary and junior high schools, New York 


Vocational, 
Boyle, Chairman, seated at head of table. (4) 





Music Educators of the New York Area Mobilize for the Conference 





A WITH associate, active and contributing membership enrollments already well past the 3,000 mark, the New York Committees 
and codperating chairmen and committees of the Metropolitan area are setting an inspiring pace for the Conference at large. 
On the opposite page are pictured some of the groups comprising the membership campaign organization which is responsible 
for this fine record. The picture above shows chairmen of membership committee divisions of the New York City elementary 
Left to right: Wm. C. Bridgman, Directing Chairman ; Wilhelmina Meyer, Brooklyn Borough Chairman ; 
Louise H. Koehler, General Chairman; George H. Gartlan, Director of Music; Miriam Gorman, Queens Borough Chair- 
man; Lillian R. Littlefield, Richmond Borough Chairman; Mary E. O’Brien, Manhattan Borough Chairman. 


Launching of the Membership Drive Committee for M. E. N. C. member- 
City. 
ant Director of Music, whose career was terminated by death on December 10. (2) 
Industrial and Technical Senior High Schools. (3) p 
Organization meeting of the Westchester County Committee. 
Committee for New York Night. 


Organization meeting of the Nassau County Committee. Imogene 


Chairman, standing, second from the left. (5) 
(left to right): Dr. John S. Roberts, Associate Superintendent, 
Director o 


Music; Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools; Hon. James Marshall, Chairman “Committee for New 
York Night’; 
Superintendent, supervision of music in all branches; Wm. C. Bridgman, Directing Chairman. (6) 
Marion Flagg, Chairman, seated, fourth from left. 


James Byme, Chancellor, Regent of the University of the State of New York; Dr. Joseph M. Sheehan, Associate 


Seated in center of front row is Frederic M. Davidson, Assist- 
Membership Drive Committee for Academic, 


Edwin M. Steckel, 
(Meeting held December 3.) In front row 


in charge of high schools; Joseph P. Donnelly, Assistant 


Private Schools Committee. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Tuese New York hotels, in the 
Pennsylvania Station and Metro- 
politan Opera House area, are co- 
Operating with the Conference and 
the Convention Committee, by pro- 
viding special facilities and aid in 
various ways. Conference members 
are requested to give first consid- 
eration to these hotels when mak- 
ing room reservations for the con- 
vention. 


The “official hotels” are not only with- 
in the area in which the principal 
Conference activities will be located but 
are also convenient to the Times Square 
district and to railroad stations and 
local transportation facilities. The range 
of room rates and meal prices afforded 
will make it possible to secure good 
accommodations and service to suit any 
purse. 


Because of the unusual codperation 
made available to the Conference by 
these hotels, through the New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, the 
Convention Committee and the Confer- 
ence officers have given assurance that 
Conference members at large will do 
their share to reciprocate by using the 
“Official Reservation Form.” As far 
as possible the Housing Bureau will 
assign all applicants to the hotels they 
request. 
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NEW YORKER 


MARTINIQUE 








LINCOLN 


Official Hotels for the Conference 





OFFICIAL HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


Music Educators National Conference 
New York City—March 29-April 3,1936 


Following is a list of the codperating hotels in the area in which Conference 


sessions will be held. 


Early reservation of hotel rooms is advisable. 


Please 


indicate your first, second and third choice in the spaces provided below, also 
the type of accommodations you wish. You will be advised promptly concerning 


your reservation. 





Indicate your prefer- 




















i i .| Check if Single Check if Double Bed | Checkif Twin Bed 
ence by inserting, "€"| Desired With Bath | Desired With Bath | Desired With Bath 
squares below Rate Rate Rate 

oO DEE Sccunctessacd oO $3.00 and up oO $4.00 and up oO $4.50 and up 
[[] Governor Clinton. . Oo 3.00 to 5.00 oO 4.00 to 7.00 oO 5.00 to 7.00 
oO Eeugertal ...ccccsoe oO 2.00 to 3.00 oO 3.00 to 4.00 Oo 4.00 to 5.00 
O BED cdicccteves oO 2.50 to 4.00 oO 3.50 to 6.00 oO 3.50 to 6.00 
[] Martinique ....... oO 2.00 to 3.50 oO 3.00 to 4.50 oO 4.00 to 5.00 
[] McAlpin .......... oO 2.50 to 4.00 oO 4.00 to 6.00 Oo 4.50 to 7.00 
oO New Yorker....... oO 3.50 to 5.00 oO 5.00 to 7.00 0 5.00 to 10.00 
[] Pennsylvania ..... oO 3.50 to 6.00 oO 5.00 to 8.00 oO 5.00 to 8.00 
DROID: ccccncibsncwrdtccsedcieksscdotsccciiniiamssitslibiintntsieanatisnttaiaicmmbasaia anata 
GI a sicbeicnthaitcheattincctcitinistciebarnaidicalingiiniendadeciogdap tae meee . 
ea aero I ieennicincnacsiniingiainpecuiih Date of Arrival 





Mail to M.E.N.C. Central Housing Bureau, 12 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE SECTION MEETINGS AT NEW YORK 


Condensed Outlines of Programs Submitted by the Chairmen 





Tuesday Morning, March 31 


Community Music............ Hazel B. Nohavec, Chairman 
Program will be supplied in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


Elementary Music—General (two sessions) 
Agnes Benson, Chairman 
General Topic: Present Day Trends in Music 
Education in the Elementary Schools—Old and New 
1. Discussion—The function of rote singing and music-read- 
ing in the early grades. 
. Opportunities offered for the retarded child and the 
talented pupil. 
. Eurythmics. 
. Demonstration of a primary lesson. 
. Creative music. 
Pre-school music. 
Music in the kindergarten. 


NAWAW 


Experimental Projects in Music Education 

Marion Flagg, Chairman 
1. Report on survey of current research and experimentation. 
2. Detailed presentation of one study of special interest. 
3. A research program for the music education profession. 
4. Discussion. 


Instrumental Music Classes....Joseph Skornicka, Chairman 
1. Problems of class instruction—“How and when to teach 


what!” 

2. Demonstration: The Individual Instrument Class. 

3. Proper selection of instruments for physical equipment of 
pupils. 

4. Demonstration: The Mixed Instrument Class. 

5 


. General Discussion. 


Vocal Music—Senior High School... Edith Wines, Chairman 
1. Short program by high school choir. 

2. Vocal clinic led by prominent director. ; 

3. Demonstration of the art of singing by vocal artist. 

4. Vocal program for high school girls. 


Tuesday Afternoon, March 31 


Teacher Training.............. Joseph A. Leeder, Chairman 
1. How can product of teacher training institutions be im- 
proved? 


a. Suggestions for improvement as seen by graduates in 
their first year of teaching. 

b. Discussion of these suggestions open to all who are 
interested. 


Contests and Festivals Activities Council 
Joseph E. Maddy, Chairman 

1. Panel discussion: Contests or Festivals? (a) How do 
contests differ from festivals? (b) What the contest has 
done for music education. (c) Advantages of the festival. 
(d) Can the good points of contests and festivals be 
combined? 

2. The value of state music clinics. (a) To the director 
expecting to enter contests. (b) To the director not par- 
ticipating in contests. 

3. Are present classification schedules satisfactory? 

4. Are judges score sheets a help or a hindrance? 

5. Can judging be standardized? 

Members of the Council are requested to bring 200 copies of 

programs, announcements, score sheets, summaries or other 

— of general interest to directors of contests or fes- 

tivals. 


Music Education in the Churches 
Olaf C. Christiansen, Chairman 
. Discussion of church music publications. 
. Does music in the average church choir library satisfy the 
high school graduate? 
. Problems of the choir master. 
. Should minister and congregation determine the musical 
standards? 


Ww Ne 
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Tuesday Abemoun~Codteneil 


Music Appreciation........... William Hartshorn, Chairman 

1. Demonstration lesson, junior high pupils with music of 
recent composer. a ee 

2. Use of modern music in elementary appreciation lesson. 

3. Best use of radio in appreciation program. 


Voice Training Classes........... William Breach, Chairman 

1. Modern trends in voice class instruction. 

2. Practical demonstration. 

3. Integration of voice classes with high school music pro- 
gram. 


Wednesday Morning, April 1 


Elementary Music—General (continued from Tuesday morn- 
ing). 


Music Education Through Radio 
Arthur H. J. Searle, Chairman 
Meeting to be held in auditorium studio 
of R. C. A. Building 
1. The. educational techniques of broadcasting 
demonstration phases of radio. 
2. One hour broadcast of special program dealing with music 
education through the facilities of radio. 


including 


Music Supervision............... George Lindsay, Chairman 
Panel discussion—“Why music supervision?” Current 
problems of school music teaching and supervision. Panel 
composed of prominent music educators with opportunity 
offered for discussion from the floor. 


Orchestra and String Ensembles in Junior and Senior High 
WS giro neccadauaecenuee Kenneth G. Kelley, Chairman 


1. Demonstration of rehearsal routine, tuning, phrasing, in- 
terpretation, etc. 

2. String quartet program or string ensemble. 

3. Special phases of orchestra and string ensemble training. 

4. Round table discussion. 

Piano Class Instruction....... Ella Mason Ahearn, Chairman 


1. Fundamental principles in piano class teaching. 
2. The positive approach. 
3. Demonstration of piano class work—first and third year 


group. 

4. Panel discussion. 

Small Vocal Ensembles.......... Frank C. Biddle, Chairman 

1. The place of the small vocal ensemble in the general music 
program. 


. Problems confronting its promotion. 

. Type of music to use. 

Voice problems involved. 

Procedures and technique in training the small ensemble. 


Wednesday Afternoon, April 1 


Catholic School Music. Reverend Daniel O’Sullivan, Chairman 
Program to be submitted in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


Bt 


Elementary. School Instrumental... David Mattern, Chairman 
1. Violin class procedure. 

2. Discussion elementary orchestras and bands. 

3. Tunes and technique. | ; 

4. Discussion elementary instrumental material. 


Vocal Music—Junior High School 
._ Clara Ellen Starr, Chairman 

1. Demonstration: How to proceed with the training of the 
junior high voice. 

2. Criteria governing the choice of materials for junior high 
choruses. 

3. The aims and objectives of music education in the junior 
high schools. 

4. Suitable graded materials. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY 














THE SECTION MEETINGS AT NEW YORK 


Continued from page 29 





Wednesday Afternoon—Continued 


Music in Village, Consolidated and Rural Schools 
Samuel T. Burns, Chairman 
1. Music demonstration by county concert orchestra. 
2. Address:—“Why the Entire Music Profession Should Be 
More Interested in Rural School Music.” 
3. Advantages to rural school music of a county-wide or- 
ganization. Demonstration with ensemble groups. 
4. Music as an integrated factor in the one-room school. 


Music Theory in Secondary Schools 
Francis Findlay, 
1. Preliminary statement by the chairman. 
2. Specific techniques in teaching theory. 
3. Demonstrations by groups of high school students from 
various cities. 
4. Discussion and 
high school. 


Thursday Afternoon, April 2 


Codrdination and Integration of Music in the School Cur- 
i Hobart H. Sommers, Chairman 


Chairman 


demonstration of harmony teaching in 


elementary school music integration. 


1. Demonstration: 
2. Pitfalls of integration. 

3. Correlated music in the high schools. 

4. Choral speaking with music accompaniment. 


Thursday Afternoon—Continued 


Band and Wind Ensembles in Junior and Senior High 
5 Ganccs es vueneesbeneh ee William Revelli, Chairman 

1. Demonstration concert. 

2. Woodwind ensemble. 

3. Problems in the teaching of brass instruments. 

4. Brass ensemble. 

5. Materials, technique and problems in the development of 
woodwinds. 
Teaching the double reeds. 


College and University Music....John W. Beattie, Chairman 
1. Music program for the large university. 
2. Music program for the smaller colleges. 
3. Music program for the women’s college. 


Elementary School Choirs... .. F. Colwell Conklin, Chairman 

1. Program by elementary school choir. 

2. Demonstration: Problems of voice training for pupils in 
school choirs. 

3. Demonstration: 
school choir. 


Presenting new material to elementary 


Operettas and Operas in the Schools. .Ida E. Bach, Chairman 


Program will be announced in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 





THEY ARE GOING TO NEW YORK! 


Among 


(Illinois ) A. R. McAllister, Director ; 
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the high school musical organizations scheduled for participation in the program of Conference Week: Joliet Township 
High School Band, 
Director ; 


Lindblom High School (Chicago) A Cappella Choir, David mam 
John Adams High School (Cleveland) Orchestra, Amos Wesler, Director. 
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No More (srades In Music 


RALPH M. HOLMES 






asses 


University of Illinois High School, Urbana, Illinois 


VERY WHERE, in the past, grading of music students has been 

based on performance. Tests have been devised to measure 
skill in performance ofi a comparative basis. To be sure some 
of the tests record individual progress, but the markings are 
nevertheless comparative. This method does not give a true 
picture of the progress made by each student. Skill in per- 
formance and knowledge about music are, after all, only means 
to an end. How, then, can we expect to accomplish our ob- 
jectives in music classes if we emphasize the means to such a 
degree that we actually discourage progress toward the ends 
sought ? 

We have all had, in our orchestras, seniors who played well 
but were making no progress at all, while freshmen brothers or 
sisters in those same orchestras were making rapid strides. No 
grade can express the truth in such situations. We have all 
had talented freshmen drop out of music classes because they 
did not rate as high as the seniors—and I think they were 
justified in complaining of their grade of “B.” We have all 
known less talented students who enjoyed music and needed it, 
and who gave their best efforts in the common cause, only to be 
condemned with a low grade to an eternal inferiority complex 
and loss of interest. Each individual should freely make his 
contribution to a common enterprise. His best efforts must be 
encouraged. 

James L. Mursell says in his book, Hwman Values in Music 
Education: “To mold interest is the most essential of all edu- 
cational tasks.” I believe that many a student has lost interest 
because of low grades. A statement of his own individual 
progress will not interfere with a student’s interest in any 
subject. 

Believing that our reports should be terms of our true ob- 
jectives, we have been trying to put into effect in the University 
High School music classes a new type of report. This experi- 
ment we credit to the ideas set forth by Mr. Mursell in the 
book above mentioned (pages 335-340).° So far, the students 
and parents of our school seem to favor the new type of report. 
The glee club report is very similar to the orchestra report, 
which I use as an example here by reproducing the three 
simple forms used, one of which is a short letter to the parents. 





I 
LETTER TO PARENTS 


To the Parents of Orchestra Members 
and Boys’ Glee Club Members: 


A new kind of report will be given this year in some of the music 
classes in the University High School. ; 

Instead of grades, “A”, “B”’, “C”, etc., an itemized report will be 
made. You wiil be asked to help fill out the blank. 

Your comments will not affect the student’s “grade’’ since no grades 
are given. Our only desire is to make the study of music of more interest 
and value to each individual. 

I shall be glad to talk with any of you on Thursdays at 4 P. M. by 


appointment. 
- , Ralph M. Holmes 





i 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
PARENTS’ REPORT 


Name of student: Date: 

Approximate amount of home practice: hours a week. 
Satisfactory in amount? Yes. No. In quality? Yes. No. 
Suggestions in regard to taking private lessons: 


Parents’ rating on attitude, etc.: Eager to play. Has to be urged. 
Indifferent. 
Care of instrument: Regular care. No care unless reminded. 


Concerts attended by the student this semester: 














’ Comments or questions on any phases of the student’s report: = 


Signed 





(Parent) 





February, Nineteen Thirty-six 














Ill 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA REPORT 
Name: Instrument: Date: 193.. 
Check year in school: Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 


Number of semesters in this orchestra: 
Taking private lessons? Yes. No. Teacher. 


Urged to take private lessons? Needs them very much. Advised, if 
possible. 


Is the instrument suited to h.... ability? Remarks: 








Condition of instrument: Good. Needs these repairs: 


Plays what other instruments? 
Plays in what other orchestras? 
Plays in what small ensemble? 
What solos played this semester (name and place) 




















Practice at home: hours per week fapecenionstely) 
Considering available time, is this amount considered satisfactory by the 
teacher? Yes. No. By the parents? Yes. No. 





Suggestions: 

Performance on hh... ..- instrument: Superior. Above average. Average. 
Below average. Considering h... training and experience, hh... 
performance: Is very wen Is satisfactory. Should be better. 

Progress on h..... instrument: Noticeable. Not noticeable. 


Intonation: Plays well in tune. Has difficulty at times. Poor. 
Tone: Pleasing. Confident. Weak. Harsh. 
Speed: Rapid. Medium. Slow. 


Accuracy of notes: Accurate. Does not know correct fingering. Does 
not observe signatures. 


Sight reading: Strong. Medium. Weak. 

Time values: Accurate. Needs special help. Careless. 

Dynamics: Observes marks carefully. Careless. Watches balance. 
Follows conductor well: Yes. No. 

Position: Excellent. Fair. Poor. 


Conduct and attitude: Unusuall ee to others. Attentive. In- 
terested. Eager. Careless. houghtless. Indifferent. Disturbing. 
Is always ready. Slow. 


Leadership and Initiative: Good conductor. Dependable officer. 
an responsibility. Valuable leader in section. ot demonstrated 
yet. . 


Attendance: Regular. Irregular. 

Has taken Music Appreciation? Yes. No. 
Is in chorus or glee club? Yes. No. 
Semester grade. Passing? Yes. No. 
Amount of credit this semester: 
Remarks: 





Signed 








When introducing the experiment I first explained the new 
plan to the students, and sent all three pages of material home 
with them. Most of the parents filled out their report very 
frankly, and some came to the school to confer with me. Then 
I held five-minute conferences with each individual student to 
see how he rated himself. There are many advantages derived 
from these little conferences: 

(1) Better understanding between student and teacher. 

(2) Agreement between parents, pupil, and teacher as to 
the amount of practice satisfactory for that individual pupil. 

(3) A complete picture of the student’s outside musical ac- 
tivities and interests. 

(4) The setting of a definite goal by pupil and teacher, 
through agreeing upon certain details that are beyond the stu- 
dent at present, assures better progress. 

(5) Conduct and attitude problems more easily approached. 

(6) Responsibility of individual students is developed. Each 
student is encouraged to be responsible for himself first of all, 
and then to learn to be a leader of others. 

(7) Opportunity is offered to explain the music. apprecia- 
tion course, chorus, etc. to those who might like to enroll if 
they knew more about the courses. 

Since neither skill in performance nor information about 
music are educational objectives in themselves, but at best, only 
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SPRINGTIME IS 


OPERETTA TIME eeeeecece 


VOCAL SCORE 
$1.50 


STAGE MANAGER'S 
GUIDE, $1.00 


ORCHESTRATIONS 
CAN BE RENTED 


IF you 
WANT TO SEE A COPY 
OF “THE BUCCANEERS” 
OUR SPECIAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT WILL SEND 
YOU ONE ON APPROVAL, 
FOR THE ASKING, AND 
WE'VE GOT LOTS OF 
OTHER SWELL OPERETTAS 
—WE’LL SEND THEM TO 
YOU ON APPROVAL, TOO. 
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his year youl be giving 


“The B 41 


@ BECAUSE IT’S brand-new —just off the 
presses — as fresh and delightful as lovely 


tunes and witty words can make it. 


@ BECAUSE IT'S very easy to produce — 
only one setting, easy costumes, and music as 


simple as it is effective. 


@ BECAUSE —for those who have no 


orchestra — it has’ a one piano four-hands 


duet overture for added brilliancy. 


@ BECAUSE IT was written by Roger H. 
Williams and Edwin M. Steckel, two experts 


who know exactly what high schools want. 


@ BECAUSE IT is preeminently successful with 


audiences as well as with students—as test 


performances we have conducted prove. 


« « « Send a postal for anon approval” copy » » » 


M. WITMARK « SONs 


New York City 


R. C. A. Building Rockefeller Center 
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means to an end, I do not intend to spend the class time with 
a battery of objective tests in an effort to answer the questions 
on this report. If certain items prove to be comparisons of one 
student with another (such as “Performance”), then I will 
eliminate those items. All I want is a complete picture of the 
work of each individual, in the light of the values he may de- 
rive from an orchestra. I may not be able to answer every 
question for every student, but it will be of help to let the 
parents know all of the information I do have. Students will 
surely think more about the many aspects of their work. Par- 


ents will be reminded of possibilities for more ensembles, music 
at home, more frequent attendance at concerts, etc. 

This is the first year we have tried such a report, and we are 
already finding items in the report form which need revision. 
I am anxious to know what others are doing, and will be in- 
terested in comments and criticisms from anyone. If music 
teachers who are using itemized report blanks in place of giving 
grades of “A,” “B,” etc., will send me sample blanks and par- 
ticulars, I will be glad to make a summary of what is being 
done, and report the same to the editors of the JouRNAL. 


The Enigma of Perfect Pitch 


C. F. SCHIRRMANN 


T HE TERM Absolute or Perfect Pitch is generally understood 
and accepted by musicians, and is used in this paper, to 
denote or refer to the ability to state correctly notes, chords, 
and keys, played while the listener cannot see the player. In 
this connection the scientific point of naming the exact number 
of vibrations does not arise. It is rather the power to will a 
musical tone before the mind without external aid. The pitch 
identifications of those persons possessing perfect pitch are in- 
stantaneous, requiring but a fraction of a second; these individ- 
uals recognize the pitch of a note no less immediately and 
directly than they recognize the color of a ribbon or the taste 
of an apple. There is positively no recourse to any process of 
comparing or relating to a given or known pitch. Such a pro- 
cedure would take on the attributes of relative pitch. 

Educators and psychologists frequently make mention of the 
importance of the phenomenon of perfect pitch in the field of 
music-education. Dr. Mursell* has declared absolute pitch to be 
of unusual interest for two reasons: “In the first place it is 
usually, but not always, the sign of exceptional musical endow- 
ment, of very fine and efficient ear-mindedness. The pressure 
of musical training, from the tonic sol-fa system onward, is all 
toward relativity. And if a pupil is able, in spite of this, to 
preserve a considerable power of absolute judgment, it means 
that he has kept an unusually clear-cut and well-defined appre- 
hension of the tonal system as a whole; and this argues an 
unusual auditory disposition. Ine the second place, we see here 
once more the tremendous value of the perception of tonality in 
particular, and of the tonal environment in general, for the effi- 
cient operation of the musical mind.” These words express with 
utmost clarity the ultimate value to a musical-minded person of 
the power of absolute pitch. 

The question has often been raised as to whether absolute or 
perfect pitch may be successfully acquired. In answer to this 
question we may turn to the conclusions reached by Dr. Evelyn 
G. Bacon’ in her doctoral dissertation at Columbia University. 
She found that practice has a marked effect on an individual’s 
ability to identify musical notes. The subjects in her tests 
improved, though irregularly, in short periods of practice cover- 
ing an interval of about eight weeks with two ten-minute prac- 
tice periods to a week. Longer periods showed continued im- 
provement more or less irregular in progress. Little sign of 
fixed plateaus is apparent in any of the results. The amount 
retained after the lapse of a year without practice is in some meas- 
ure proportional to the degree of the ability acquired through 
practice. In most of her cases some of the ability is lost over 
the period, although in a few cases, progress rather than for- 
getting seems to have taken place. These are the results of one 
of the most scientific and objective of all experiments in music 
education. 

Gesa Revesz, the Amsterdam psychologist, looked for perfect 
pitch the very first thing in his psychological study of the musi- 
cal prodigy, Erwin Nyiregyhazi. He found it, too, in an amaz- 
ingly perfect degree. Later the young genius was examined in 
Berlin in 1915 by Dr. Carl Stumpf who found the capacity for 
perfect pitch to be marvelous and beyond conception. Erwin’s 


1James L. Mursell, Principles of Musical Education, p. 21. 


2 Evelyn Gough Bacon, “The Effects of Practice Judgments of Absolute 
Pitch,” Doctoral Dissertation, 1920, Columbia University, New Y 


ork. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-six 


sense of absolute pitch was based almost entirely on the recogni- 
tion of tone qualities. Such, indeed, is said to be nearly always 
the case with the more finely developed forms of perfect pitch. 


Wolfgang Koehler, of Gestalt Psychology fame, has done 
extensive experimentation on the baffling problem of perfect pitch. 
He believes that a change of tone-color puts to confusion most 
persons who profess some degree of absolute ear. In fact the 
possession of absolute pitch is very dependent upon pitch-blend, 
timbre, or clang-tint, according to Dr. Koehler. 

A person who has the “power to will a tone before the mind 
without external aid” is often able to make exceedingly fine 
judgments of absolute tone, such as judgments of notes less 
than a quarter of a tone apart, because he can compare each 
note he hears with the note in his imagination. These two 
aspects of tonal memory are inseparable, but each marks a dif- 
ferent state in the development of the ability. 


Great music educators have declared that young children may 
be brought to show evidence of absolute pitch, if properly in- 
structed. By teaching tones in association with certain letters, 
the children learn to reproduce the tones absolutely when given 
the letters. For example, the tone G, or A, or C, is struck on 
the piano. The sound is fixed in the child’s mind. In half an 
hour the test is made by asking the child to reproduce the 
tone as he thinks it should sound. The piano is again played 
to re-check the child’s judgment. The original pitch will be 
retained with increasing success after two or three days prac- 
tice. In this connection the tendency of a child to sing a song 
in its original key, without suggestion, may be noted. By teach- 
ing songs with the piano at an invariable pitch level, and ascer- 
taining the pitch at which these are sung independently by chil- 
dren, an idea of their ability to acquire absolute pitch might be 
gained. This is, to all intents, a device in delayed recall, mu- 
sically speaking. 

Those who do not possess perfect pitch often like to deprecate 
its value or say that the acquired facility does not justify the 
expense of time necessary to its attainment. Probably the chief 
point of contention centers around the question of whether the 
person who listens to a piece in the key of G and thinks it in F 
is not getting just as much out of it, musically, as though he 
thought it in G. The chord relations and harmonic progressions 
are, of course, the same—be the key F or G. Wagner was with- 
out the power of absolute pitch, while Brahms and Mendelssohn 
possessed it. : 

No one will deny that the subject of absolute or perfect pitch’ 
has its fascination from the standpoint of musical interest. His- 
torically it has given rise to the most amusing anecdotes and 
situations. It has been featured as a “stunt,” a “Casus Rarissi- 
mus,” evidence of rare talent, and what not. Conservatively, we 
might say that a strong emotional feeling for music as a whole 
is more important than the uncanny recognition of isolated tones. 
Yet there is the spectacular association of perfect pitch with the 
musically endowed and gifted. In any case we recognize the 
problem of perfect pitch as one that is subtle and complicated, 
even as it possesses important implications in music-education.. 
Research spent in the interests of further light on the problem 
will not be unwelcome, and cértainly not premature. The subject 
is as old as music itself. 
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A. Code of Ethics for School Musicians 


This clear-cut analysis of the community service functions of public school 
musical organizations, with the concluding regulations governing “outside” per- 


formances, represents the “Code of Ethics” recently approved b 


the Penn- 


sylvania State Education Association and the Conference of Pennsylvania Locals 
of the American Federation of Musicians. 


| i PUBLIC SCHOOLS exist for the education of youth. The 
public is entitled to, and should demand, the best pos- 
sible educational results. 

Worthy and appropriate educatio.al results are often such 
as are interesting and useful to the public, not primarily as 
educational exhibits but for intrinsic worth as entertainment. 
Of such nature are the results attained by groups of students 
in the orchestras and bands. 

The public is interested in the school orchestras and bands 
for educational reasons, but frequently it is desirous of music 
for some occasion outside of the schools. These occasions 
may be motivated by the thought of contributing stimulus or 
encouragement to the school music organizations, or by the 
hope of attracting attention to its own projects without re- 
gard to the effect upon the schools. Consequently there are 
numerous requests for the services of school orchestras or 
bands, or small groups of players from these organizations, 
to provide music for all sorts of occasions. 

The effect of any pupil activity undertaken under school 
auspices, upon the educational, physical, mental and moral 
welfare of the students, is the first and most important con- 
sideration that must be weighed by public school officials. 
That is their specific responsibility. 

The social and ethical education that results from par- 
ticipation in the right sort of civic and community affairs 
should be weighed as a value to the students. These values, 
however, may be highly variable and are relative to other 
values. 

The occasion may be one which represents a comparatively 
low order of civic interest and purpose. 

The occasion may represent the principles or program of 
only a small group of citizens and be contrary to the prin- 
ciples or purposes of an equal or larger group. 

The occasion may be sharply limited to the interests of a 
sect, a church, a club membership or a society. Though 
these may be good in themselves, service to one would imply 
obligation to serve all, and the schools have neither time nor 
energy to serve the community when it is divided into a 
multitude of small units. 

An occasion, although having a public welfare bearing, 
may have its strongest bearing upon private welfare. Better 
business is of public interest, but a band or orchestra, for 
example, playing as an attraction in a department store may 
be considered as detracting from business by the other de- 
partment stores. Even if all the department stores were in- 
cluded, the civic welfare grows obscure in such cases, and 
the civic spirit gained by the pupils can be neither very great 
nor very clear as to value. 

On any occasion, even one that represents a civic purpose 
or interest, some citizens may feel that their group interests 
are injured. Contributions of free music from the schools 
affect, for instance, the welfare of the professional musicians. 
They see.themselves as citizens who own property, pay taxes, 
and support the schools, just as other citizens do. They play 
gratuitously for charity and have no objection to others doing 
likewise. If the city or county opens a bridge or a park, that 
is a matter of general civic interest. But the professional 
musicians do not believe that they should donate their music 
any more than the manufacturers should have donated mate- 
rials for construction, and if music is engaged they believe it 
should be paid for. Civic interest on the part of the public 
school system is conceded, and possibly the public schools, as 
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a governmental institution, should participate. But unless the 
ceremonies are considered of sufficient importance to justify 
the participation of all the students, it is clear that detailing 
a band to play reflects a belief that the schools cwe a duty to 
the government rather than a belief that civic education is to 
be imparted to the students attending. The government is 
the people, and the people’s interests are not. best served by 
competing with professional musicians rather than paying a 
little more public money out in wages to professional musi- 
cian-citizens. 


In a clear-cut case of proper civic interest, the students 
who are asked to play for an occasion may be asked to lose 
more than they gain. Incidents are known where school 
bands have lost a half-day of school, marched in a cold rain 
for several miles (with disastrous after-effects), played 
nothing that could possibly have done anything for them 
musically or mentally, and bruised their lips by playing while 
marching over rough ground so that they were unfit for 
their scheduled playing at school for several days. They 
gained nothing comparable to what they lost. They had a 
right to ask an accounting of those who are their guardians 
in school-music matters. 


School organizations have no justification for playing out- 
side of the schools on the basis of statements to the effect 
that funds are not available for the employment of profes- 
sional musicians, or that if a school organization cannot be 
had professional musicians cannot be or will not be em- 
ployed, or that the school organization is to play without 
remuneration of any kind. 


In view of the foregoing»discussion, it is recommended 
that public school organizations contribute music only as 
hereinafter provided: 


(1) For school functions, initiated by the schools as part 
of a school program, whether in school buildings or other 
building. 

(2) For community functions organized in the interests 
of the schools strictly for educational purposes, such as those 
that might be originated by the Parent-Teacher Association, 
educational committees of community organizations such as 
Civic Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Music Clubs, Rotary Clubs, 
Kiwanis Clubs, etc. 


(3) For school exhibit purposes as part of the school dis- 
trict’s courtesies to educational organizations or educational 
conventions being entertained in the district. 


(4) For civic occasions of local, state, or national patriotic 
interest, of sufficient breadth to enlist the sympathies and co- 
operation of all persons, such as the G.A.R., American 
Legion, and Veterans of Foreign Wars in connection with 
their Memorial Day services in the cemeteries, but only when 
such participation would not in the least usurp the rights 
and privileges of local professional musicians. 


(5) For worthy local charity, such as the Welfare Fed- 
eration, Red Cross, hospitals, etc., when and where local pro- 
fessional musicians would likewise render their services 
gratuitously. 

(6) For any educational and civic service that might be- 
forehand be mutually agreed upon by the Superintendent of 
Schools and the official representative of the local profes- 
sional musicians. 





Members of the “Code” Committee: Will Earhart, President Deport 
ment of Music, Pennsylvania State Education Association; Frank L. 
Diefenderfer, President, Conference of Pennsylvania and Delaware Locals, 
American Federation of Musicians; Ralph Feldser, Secretary, Conference 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware Locals, American Federation of Musicians ; 
M. Claude Rosenberry_(Chairman), Director of Music Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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terms of what in other circles are called 


system. 


“staple commodities.” 


approval from music educators the country over. 


M@e* Band Materials 


The GOLDMAN 
BAND SYSTEM 


For DevelopingTone, Intonation and Phrasing 


A method (in two books) that is unparalleled 
for its systematic development of the three 
qualities that mark a really fine organization. 
The selections are exceptional, from a musical 
as well as a pedagogical standpoint. 
Tone, Intonation and Phrasing are developed 
in Book I through Unisonal Exercises, Har- 
monized Major Scales, Chromatic and Minor 
Scales (Unison and Harmonized), Scales Har- 
monized in Choral Style (Independent Voice 
Leading), etc. Book II contains Hymns and 
Chorals, Opera and Oratorio Extracts, Tran- 
scriptions from Piano and Organ Classics, etc. 
Conductor Parts, Book I, $1.00—Book II, $1.50. 
he Teacher’s Manual, covering both books, 
50 cents. Instrumental parts, each, 40 cents. 
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STEP-BY-STEP 
An Elementary Band Method 
By E. C. Moore and C. C. DANIEL 


Of all that we might say of this remarkable 
band book, nothing could tell the story half as 
well as the letter received from Mr. H. L. 
Rehfeldt, Music Supervisor in the Berlin, Wis- 
consin, Public Schools. His letter follows: 

















CARL FISCHER, 





“I couldn’t refrain from writing in regard to 
your new publication, Step-by-Step. It most 
admirably fills the need of easy supplementary 
band material and is harmonized so interest- 
ingly that all my beginners from four to nine 
show a decided preference for it over all other 
beginning material. The new fingering charts 
are a great improvement. The material for 
clarinets greatly assists the blending of the 
two lower registers on clarinet. The above 
advantages, combined with easy range parts 
idiomatic of all the instruments, offer the finest 
beginning or supplementary band book I have 
seen. 


Price, 30c each part; conductor’s score $1.00. 


««« DYDD” 


The MOORE 


BAND COURSE 
For All Wind Instruments and Drums 
By E. C. Moore 


A band course that has stood the test of time 
and that is based on Mr. Moore’s years of 
practical experience with school bands. Two 
of the special features of the Course are the 
Teacher’s Manual, which has been adopted as 
a textbook by conservatories because of its 
clarifying chapters on transposition, organiza- 
tion and directing; and the Fingering Charts, 
which show at a glance the correct fingering 
for each tone and at the same time show the 
relationship between the lower and upper 
fingerings. 

Individual parts, 75c. Teacher’s Manual $1.25 
and Piano Conductor, 75c. 
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Piano Materials 


The OXFORD PIANO COURSE 


For Group or Individual Instruction 


Edited by 

ERNEST SCHELLING, GAIL MARTIN HAAKE, 
CHAS. J. HAAKE and OSBOURNE MCCONATHY 
This is probably 
the most univer- 
sally used of all 
piano courses. It 
is based upon the 
Song Approach, 
the most natural 
and successful in- 
troduction for the 
young beginner. 
The ae 
presentation from 
book to book 
guarantees umnin- 
terrupted progress 
through the first 
four years of pi- 
ano study and 
lessens the likeli- 

of “pupil 
mortality’. The emphasis on sight-reading 
and creative musicianship are important parts 
of a well-integrated plan of instruction. Pro- 
vision is also made for varying degrees of 
talent and there is a special book for the adult 
beginner. 


MASTERS OF OUR DAY 


An Educational Series 
Edited by 
LAZARE SAMINSKY and ISADORE FREED 


Don’t miss this remarkable group of pieces by 
outstanding contemporary American composers 
of the modern school. The compositions are 





charming, unusual, and excellent teaching ma- 
terial. The titles, ‘like “A Lovely Little Movie 
Actress” and “Red Light—Green Light’’, ap- 


peal to the pupil of today. Among the fifteen 
composers of the series are Deems Taylor, 
Henry Cowell, Werner Josten, Frederick Jacobi, 
Roger Sessions, Aaron Copland, Bernard 
Wagenaar, the two editors and others equally 
well known. Ask to see these teaching pieces 
by the “masters of our day.” 


Ensemble Materials 


Featured on the National Contest List for 
Woodwind Ensemble is the 


MASTER WOODWIND 
ENSEMBLE SERIES 


By CHEYETTE and ROBERTS 
For Flute, Oboe, Ist and 2nd Bb Clarinets and 


Bassoon 
I 
Seite, GO. Ci os cece rxticccccnsen’ ...Schubert 
PINE. Udescncctansasnedecsesteeneed Buononcini 
Score & Parts. $1.50 Parts.. ‘@. .20 Score... .50 
II 
Humoresque, Op. 101, No. 7............. Dvorak 
WD CR i cnkctiantinetesisetenssieaaeds Hasse 
Score & Parts. .$2.00 Parts...@ .25 Score... .75 
Ill 
Finale from “‘La Reine’? Symphony...... Haydn 
EEE csintnatcudvedunnsanakstunbeanuadhemaee Bach 
Score & Parts..$1.50 Parts...@ .20 Score... .50 
IV 
IS, ancdvncenghsapeeevesenkorene Gossec 
eee | Schubert 
Score & Parts. .$1.50 Parts...@ .20 Score... .50 


Vv 
Minuetto, from “L’Arlesienne’”’ Suite No. 1.... 


EE re ee he Te NALA" CEO at Te Bizet 
Score & Parts..$1.50 Parts...@ .20 Score... .50 
VI 
Larghetto from 2nd Symphony....... Beethoven 

} | eee Irish Folk Son 
Score & Parts. .$2.00 Parts...@ .25 Score... .7 
VII 
Ml Titi TEs dacnses wincaspeeuteeiarsen Ghys 
Be WN Bi. ono ccd ckcnseeecbaes Schumann 
Score & Parts. $160 Parts...@ .20 Score... .50 


W Cheek List of Preferred Teaching Materials 


With the forthcoming Music Educators National Conference in mind, we are thinking in 






In the three columns below 
we have gathered together a number of things that are basic in any well ordered educational 














It is no accident that these materials have received widespread recognition and 


Orchestra Materials 


Unrivalled for string orchestras is the 


SIMFONIETTA SERIES 
For String Orchestra 
Selected and Transcribed by 


FABIEN SEVITZKY 
Conductor of the People’s Symphony, Boston, Mass. 


Be ca vecksdiensssivesnseael J. S. Bach 
b. Chorus from “Prince Igor”....Borodine 
Score and Parts $1.10—Strings @ 15— 


Piano .25 
Il. Flight of the Bumble Bee................ 
pousthnneesekteceeakatns Rimsky -Korsakoff 
Score and Parts $1.40—Strings @ .20— 
Piano .30 
Sis a EE) ab nckedintdtnancurdantiaenn Pogjett 
b. Norwegian Dance.................- Grieg 
Score and parts $1.75—Strings @ .25— 
Piano .30 
BV. AY bxcdeinsccnehesaenSoneaieess McCollin 
Score and Parts $1.40—Strings @ .20— 
Piano .40 
We GI Sos vacticepactiraddndabace¥ ees Dubensky 
Score and parts $1.10—Strings @ .15— 
Piano .40 
VI. a. Russian Folk Song........... Traditional 
b. Toreador et Andalouse....... Rubinstein 
Score arid parts $2.25—Strings @ .30— 
Piano .40 
Wee, RII,” ncccsvncccccedncaoused Glinka 
Score and parts $2.25—Strings @ .30— 
Piano .50 


Violin Materials 


VAN HOESEN 
CLASS METHOD 


By 
KarRL D. VAN HOESEN 
Supervisor, Violin Classes, Rochester 
Public Schools 


The Keynote of the Van Hoesen Class Violin 
Method is this—‘‘to give to the teaching pro- 
fession a practical and logical class method by 
which the fundamentals of violin playing can 
be firmly established”’. 





IVAN HOESEN 








The difficult subject of finger placement, for 
example, is handled in a simpler and more 
logical way than any heretofore in use. ‘The 
pupil is taught the same finger placement on 
all strings first, and is then shown how to 
combine the various intervals on different 
strings. This procedure has been found highly 
successful at the Eastman School of Music, 
where Mr. Van Hoesen perfected his method. 
The course carries the pupil through the third 
position and the study of harmonics. 


In three books, each 75 cents, | 


A Descriptive Circular for any of the above will be sent On Request 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
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Cooper New 
Seumse York 


Chicago: Kimball Hall 
Boston: Metropolitan Theatre 











The High School Graduate and The Church Choir 


In “A Challenge to Music Educators” in the September Journal, Esther Goetz asked if the choir directors are justified in blaming 






the music supervisors because so few school-trained singers are willing to join church choirs. Following is the third installment of 


replies. 


A Tip to Church Music Committees 


Music Educators Journal, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ONE OF THE Worst FEATURES that I have found in church 
choirs is in the church with a rather limited budget that still 
clings to the old idea that its music must be administered by 
two separate people—an organist, and a choir director. The re- 
sult is that in order to secure an acceptable organist the church 
must pay a reasonable salary, so the balance of the appropria- 


tion, if there be any, goes to anyone who will accept the choir- 
master’s post. This person who serves—many times without 
salary—is generally worth just about what he gets. His lack of 


ability to put on a program comparable to that of school music 
needs no amplification. Furthermore, the organist, often the 
more capable musician of the two, is subservient to such a di- 
rector. The church of this type must be educated to spend its 
money for the services of one capable musician who can both 
play and direct. On the side of the school music educators, the 
most just criticism of their work that I have heard is that in 
many communities ihe students never perform after they leave 
school. In other words, especially in the smaller communities, 
graduates are not offered the opportunity to sing and play in 
community vocal and instrumental groups under trained leader- 
Here is the challenge to the music educator with a seri- 
ous interest in his work. The community chorus, band, and 
orchestra are his projects, waiting for him to organize and de- 
velop them, and so form a logical outlet for the material he 
creates. Let him not fool himself! The future of his job rests 
upon the service that his graduates furnish to the community. 


ship. 


J. Epwtn Contey, Instructor in Instrumental Music, 
Central Falls, R. I., School Department 


They Sing and Keep on Singing in Rochester 
Music Educators Journal, 
Chicago, Il. 

A suRVEY OF Rochester pupils’ interests and activities in 
music showed that over five thousand were singing in the vari- 
ous church choirs of the city. In fact, when some of our high 
school choirs have had engagements to sing in church on Sun- 
day evening, so many members of the school choirs were also 





In the next issue the discussion will be concluded. 


singing in church choirs that there has been some difficulty in 
adjusting the conflicts. 

On each Saturday, one thousand instrumental pupils come 
together to take additional lessons and instruction in ensemble. 
Five hundred high school choir members, not satisfied with five 
hours a week of choral work, meet on Saturday for two and 
three hours of additional instruction—and over three thousand 
more have asked for the privilege of coming. Musical organi- 
zations of our city have no difficulty in filling their ranks. 

In communities where pupils “are bored” instead of getting 
pleasure and satisfaction from music probably the cause, in most 
cases, is the fact that the teachers drill so much on the technical 
side of music that all of the art and inspirational values are lost. 

As to the statement made by a JourNaAt contributor that 
members of the high school choruses are told everything to do 
and are not taught to think for themselves, that again depends 
entirely upon the skill of the teacher. In Rochester, practically 
all of our choir members are in the voice classes where each 
pupil is taught to. interpret solos independently. 

One of our high school boys was asked why he gave up every 
Saturday morning to spend three hours singing in the Inter- 
High A Cappella Choir. He said, “This choir is the most 
thrilling experience in my life. Singing these wonderful chor- 
uses with all these good singers means far more to me than 
anything else in school.” 

It is my opinion that if students do not care to sing in church 
choirs or community affairs after graduation, there is some- 
thing radically wrong, either with school music teaching in that 
town or with the church choir directors, or both. 

CuHartes H. Miter, Director of Music, 
Public Schools, Rochester, New York 


School Music Does “Carry Over” 
Music Educators Journal, 
Chicago, Iil. 

IN MY OPINION, THE BLAME for non-participation of high school 
students in church choirs and other community musical activities, 
as found in many cities, should be shared equally by the school 
directors and the choir directors. True, many school directors do 
not seem to succeed in inculcating in pupils deep and lasting love 
for music. Yet to an equal degree have the choir directors failed 












































National School Band Contest 
Cleveland—May 14, 15, 16 


A THE NATIONAL Contests for 1936 will be 
sponsored by the National School Band Associa- 
tion in codéperation with the Music Department of 
the Cleveland Public Schools. The Cleveland 
Municipal Auditorium has been made available 
for the contests and will house all major events. 
Class A, B and C Band Contests as well as solo 
and ensemble contests for wind instruments will 
be under the auspices of the National School Band 
Association; str ng solo and ensemble contests, 
including piano, will be managed by the National 
School Orchestra Association. (There will be no 
national orchestra contest this year.) 


Preliminary arrangements regarding certifica- 
tion of eligibility, enrollment, etc., will be carried 
on as usual through the headquarters office in 
Chicago. The next issue of the JourNAL will 
contain complete information regarding housing, 
enrollments and other details in connection with 
the contests, 





Headquarters for Joint Committees 
64 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE 840, CHICAGO 











The Cleveland Municipal Auditorium 
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Lyon & Healy 


Hashegrams 














The National Conference. . . 
$40 Dictionary for 518 





Harp in High Schools... 
Reckon with RECORDS 


Service on Operettas ... What’s New for A Cappella Choirs 





Conference 


@ Welcome to Lyon & Healy’s 
booth (Hotel Pennsylvania) at 
the Music Educators National 
Conference March 29—April 3 
- »- New materials for your 
school Band, Orchestraand Choral 
groups . . . It will be the focal 
point of publications of all pub- 
lishers—American and foreign. 


HARP 


@ For years, the Lyon & Healy 
Harp has won the laurels with 
harpists in the world’s outstand- 
ing opera and symphony orches- 
tras. . . Now the Lyon & Healy 
Harp is establishing itself in pro- 
gressive High School and College 
orchestras . . . Send for Catalog. 


Dictionary 
Bargain 


@ Grove’s is the most authorita- 
tive source of information on 
musical subjects available. In six 
handsomely bound volumes, it is 
now priced at $18. The same 
edition with color plates formerly 
sold for $40 . . . Your library 
should include it. 


Send for these 


Free Lists. 
Catalogs 


Lyon & Healy Handbook...... CJ 
Piano Teachers Guidebook... .{ | 
Lenten & Easter Music........ LI 
Recommended Texts.......... 


Educational Record Guide book Hy 





We'll Do Everything 
but Sing Your 


OPERETTAS 


@ Turn over to us the details of 
securing material for your spring 
operetta production. One hand- 
ling here takes care of every- 
thing—vocal-piano scores; chorus 
parts; stage guides; orchestra parts 
and librettos. Saving of time, 
expense, worry. Copies of oper- 
ettas sent on approval. 





Contest Reeords 


@ Let your band and orchestra 
personnel “listen and learn” to 
the recorded contest selections as 
interpreted by Stokowski, Tos- 
canini, Coates, Stock and their 
respective orchestras. Many of 
the 1936 contest mumbers are 
available on records. We’ll send 
you a complete list of recorded 
contest selections. 


Did you get your copy of 
LYON & HEALY 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD 
GUIDEBOOK 





New Materials for A Cappella Choirs 


(Recommended for High School and College groups because they are recent 
editions and will add musical interest to any program. Also excellent for contest.) 


Div.—Divided voice parts 


E—Easy; M—Medium; Ad—Advanced; D.C.—Double Chorus; S—Soprano; 
A—Alto; T—Tenor; B—Bass. Numbers are for SATB unless otherwise noted. 
SACRED 
Beata Estis (O Blessed are Ye)—Jacob Handl............ cece cece cence nceeenee M 16 
eee Se a SI ons 9.6 op cn s'cccccdecovctcevcesecveccts M 16 
Jesus, Tender Shepherd Hear, O—German Folk Song—Brahms...............05: E 16 
Diiassns Cem TEA. TaD a 0 a o.c0c icc ccestennessscbinicesccosess M 12 
Saving Health to Us is Brought, A—Brahms—Krone. SAATB............00005 M 18 
Sa ee I 5 4. oko ccc cicccticcecuvescsivesenterecnseveese M 15 
ee I er a osc bia 0 0'o 6s bo nsadebusenewnsenerbscnvdense’ Ad . 35 
Tribus Miraculis (Three Miracles) —Marenzio. ..........ccccceceeccceeseneeees Ad__.16 
Tune Thy Music to Thy Heart—Rowley. ... 0.0.0.2 cece cccccecssccccccecesees M -10 
Up, Up! My Heart with Gladmese—Bach.. . . 0... ccc cc ccc cicccccccccccccscces E -16 
Veni Sponsa Christi (Come, Holy Spirit)—Palestrina............6eeeeeeeeeeees Ad__.16 
SECULAR 
Flora Gave Me Fairest Flowers—Wilbye SSATB..........0 ccc ccececeeeeneeee M 18 
Roliy’s Gone ——Fiae CN oo. co cnc sce cccccwecscvesccnscsscccncnecicccones Ad «15 
Have You Seene but a Whyte Lillie Grow?—Arr. by Fisher. ...... 0.000 cee eeeeees E 10 
Kathryn’s Wedding Day—German Folk Song, Arr. by Luvaas (Div.).....:....... E 15 
Lark in the Clear Air, The—Irish Air, Arr. by Vine... .. 0.0000 c cece cecccneceees E 12 
Morning Comes Early—Arr. by Davis. .... 2.0.2 ccccccccccesecescvccccccccens E -16 
One Smiling Summer Morning—Verdelot... 2... 2.20. ce cece eect eeeeeeeeeeees M 16 
Red Sarafan, The—Russian Folk Song, Arr. by Aschenbrenner (Div.)........... - 15 

Coe divans 6a Sd ed asbeeac ves is 15 


Say Thou Lovest Me—Noble Cain SSAATTBB 


Concentrate your Musie Purchases Here 
for Complete Selection and Prompt Service 


LYON & HEALY 





Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard - Chicago 


1007 Huron Rd. 
Cleveland, O. 


74 E. Mill Se. 
Akron, O. 


25 W. 5th St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


1620 Douglas St. 
Omaha, Neb. 


3844 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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OPERETTAS 


THAT ARE BETTER AND D.-I-F-F-E-R-R-R-R-E-N-T 
In Order To Enable You To Examine 
These Excellent Operettas -We Offer You 
ONE Copy ONLY 
Of the Score and Libretto of any Operetta 
for 40c postpaid 





THE WITCH 
IN THE CLOCK TOWER 
A Fantasia in Two Scenes 


Story by J. BISSELL THOMAS 
Music by LESLIE WOODGATE 


For Boys and Girls—Choruses in Unison and Two-Part. 


Time of Performance About One Hour. 
Price: Vocal Score $1.50, Libretto 60c 


THE CAPTIVE 


A Gypsy (Romany) Operetta in Two Scenes 
Story by PATIENCE ROSS 
Music by EDGAR MOY 


For Boys and Girls—Choruses in Two Parts. Time of 
Performance About 45 Minutes. 


Price: Vocal Score $1.50, Libretto 60c 








ONCE ABOARD 
THE LUGGER 
Operetta for Boys 


Story by RODNEY BENNETT 
Music by ALEC ROWLEY 


Choruses in Unison, Two or Three-Part. Time of Per- 


formance About 1% Hours. 
Price: Vocal Score $1.50, Libretto 60c 


ALADDIN IN THE 
UNDERGROUND 


A Pantomime in Four Acts 


Story by RODNEY BENNETT 
Music by ALEC ROWLEY 


For a Mixed Cast or Boys Only. Time of Performance 
1% Hours. 


Price: Vocal Score $1.50, Libretto 60c 











DREAM COME TRUE 

A Fairy Play in Three Acts 

Story by MARJORIE LYON 
Music by JAMES LYON 


For Boys and Girls. Time of Performance About 1% 
Hours. 


Price: Vocal Score $1.25, Libretto 60c 








RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
A Musical Play for the Young in Two Acts 


Written and Composed by 
ALFRED SCOTT GATTY 


For Boys and Girls with Chorus for Mixed Voices—Time 
of Performance About 1% Hours. 


Price: Vocal Score and Libretto $1.50 
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to make the church choir work interesting to the youth of the 
community. 

The school director needs to focus interest upon the joy of sing- 
ing in itself, and not hold up as the great aim the preparation 
for some concert, festival or contest. Of course, when a pupil 
loves to sing, he enjoys singing for others, and it is such pupils 
that make a concert or festival a pleasure to hear and not merely 
a mechanical production. 

This year in the Wilkinsburg Senior High School of 1,900 
pupils, about 450 elected chorus. Of these, 100 are in the ad- 
vanced group known as the A Cappella Choir. It is the ambi- 
tion of all the pupils to get into this group, so the ideals set 
forth there are really those held before all groups. Some of 
the factors we believe to be responsible for the gratifying re- 
sults in the way of “carry over” into community life are: (1) 
The personnel of the choir is made up on a competitive basis, 
and applicants are ranked by the pupils’ own selection from all 
those who “try out.” (2) Daily singing by the group for the 
student body in chapel. (3) A reasonable number of public 
appearances in concerts for civic organizations, radio and annual 
music festival. (4) Students conduct their own interpretations 
in class. (5) Encouragement of small ensembles, which re- 
hearse independently of school administration, at home or after 
school hours, and which have a strong social attraction. (6) 
Monthly programs during class periods by individuals and small 
ensembles. (7) Singing of a wide variety of good music. 

A recent investigation revealed that our “Alumni Choir” meet- 
ing once a month independently of school administration, has 
held 85 per cent of the graduates together. Of these, about 
one-half are in additional civic choruses. Though Pittsburgh 
and vicinity has been called the “last stronghold of the church 
quartet,” many local churches have recently established chorus 
choirs largely supported by these same graduates. 

A common weakness of church choirs seenis to be poorly 
conducted rehearsals. This is a fault which cannot be excused. 


cae ~ oor 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION BANQUET 
© 


Fully in keeping with the traditions of its fifty-seven years, the annual dinner 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel was a major function of the convention of the 
Members of the National 
Association of Schools of Music, whose convention was held at the same time, 
Insets—the newly 
Musical 
Director, School of Music of the University of Michigan; N. A. S. M.—Howard 
(See news notes on 


Music Teachers National Association in Philadelphia. 


joined with their M. T. N. A. colleagues in this banquet. 


elected presidents. Left to right: M. T. N. A—Earl V. Moore, 


Hanson, Musical Director of Eastman School of Music. 
page 60 for names of officers elected by both organizations.) 
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Pupils complain of wasted time at rehearsals and irregular at- 
tendance of members more often than of lack of the ability of 
the director, though some complain of what they call “lack of 
interpretation” of the music sung. If the church choir director 
would only learn the importance of having a limited number in 
his choir, the number being about 60 per cent of the members 
available, he could soon correct much of his trouble. Regular 
attendance is his problem, not that of the school director, but 
it can be solved. In one church choir in our city there are fifty 
“regular” members and sixty on the waiting list who are known 
and used as “substitutes.” Rehearsals begin on the dot at seven 
o'clock and close exactly at eight-fifteen. During that time the 
choir works, rehearsing from six to ten anthems, some of which 
are merely sung through because of previous detailed rehearsing. 
A member must notify the director if he cannot be at rehearsal, 
so that a substitute may be called in to take his place. No one 
can sing Sunday who does not attend the rehearsal, except in 
case of a substitute filling the place of a member taken ill after 
the Thursday rehearsal. In this way every one of the fifty 
robes is filled for all rehearsals and the two services on Sunday. 
In this choir, seven out of the fifty regular members are in the 
Senior High School A Cappella Choir, and fifteen are mem- 
bers of the Alumni Choir. Of the sixty substitutes, nine are 
members of the Senior High School A Cappella Choir, and 
seven of the Alumni Choir. 

It is my firm conviction that choir directors generally would 
be able to interest young talent if they had the courage to es- 
tablish rules regarding attendance and length of rehearsal time, 
and then adhere to them rigidly. Better accept sixteen regular 
members out of twenty-five available and consider the remaining 
nine as substitutes. When this policy is adopted, the number 
of regular members can soon be increased because of the in- 
creased number to become interested. 

Frank C. Bronte, Director of Music, 
Public Schools, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 
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NEW DITSON 








double-chorus. 


orchestra. 


No. 14,861 





Vocal Score and Dialogue 
STAGE GUIDE, with full directions and dance steps, may be had on a rental basis—$1.00 per month 


1. Oh! Susanna 
2. Old Uncle Ned 
3. Nelly was a Lady 


4. Each number is scored for the accompaniment of a symphony orchestra. 
and the rich piano accompaniment may be employed. 
5. For the first time the best of Foster’s work is available for festival use by large choral groups with solo voices and 


RING UP THE CURTAIN 


(Stage Sketches of Popular Music in America) 
1840 — 1900 
A Musical Revue 


By GERTRUDE VAN AKIN SMITH 
Complete, $1.50 


or fraction thereof. 


This musical revue of the best loved popular music and forms of entertainment of the past is unique 
among materials for school or society performance. As a change from the usual operetta, it offers 
opportunity for originality and novelty, and may be performed with almost any number of players. 


THE FOSTER CHORAL BOOK 








Ten Choral Transcriptions of Songs for Mixed Voices 
by 
STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 
(Edited by William Arms Fisher) 
Boards, One Dollar 
Contents in chronological order: 


Camptown Races 8. Hard times, come again no more 
Old Folks at Home 9. Under the willow she’s sleeping 
Massa’s in de cold, cold ground 10. Old black Joe 

My old Kentucky home 


FEATURES 


SPE 





1. Foster’s fundamental simplicity is retained and his melodies preserved intact. 
2. Each verse is treated independently to accord with the shifting sentiment. 


3. Every choral device is employed by the various skilled transcribers to give each number the greatest possible color 
and variety. The melody, sung at times by a single voice, may rise in a climax with the combined voices of a massive 


A reduced orchestration is also available, 





HOLY ART THOU! 


GEORGE FRIDERIC HANDEL — 


15 cents 


Arranged by ALFRED WHITEHEAD (Double Chorus with Soprano Solo) 


CHORAL TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR DouBLE CHORUS AND SOPRANO SOLO 
oR CHILDREN’s VOICEs 
Witn ACCOMPANIMENT OF ORGAN OR OrCHESTRA. Also Band parts. 


Sonorous and effective closing number for school programs — combining CHORUS, ORCHESTRA 


AND BAND 





























OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. Inc. 





Any of the above listed works may be had on app 
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MORRISON ORCHESTRAL UNISONS 


By DON MORRISON 


A system of Relay Solos for training young 
orchestras 
INTERESTING INVALUABLE 
INSTRUCTIVE FOR EXHIBITIONS 
PRACTICAL 
Planned equally for all instruments 
Illustrates vividly variety in expression 


Builds intonation and tone quality 
Follows auy first-year instrumental class-method 


BOOK ONE 


l. PreEetupe, 1n G—Arthur Heacox 
2. Spanish Festivat—Harvey Gaul 
3. Sweer CanAAN—Negro Spiritual 
4. Unison Tecunics—Don Morrison 








on to play different sections, and the four who 

succeed best are chosen to play the piece as a 
Relay Solo. They come forward, before the group. 
The piano starts, and the piece is played in an 
unbroken sequence, each individual in turn playing 
his section. 

In like manner the sections of the piece may be 
assigned to different groups of instruments, choosing 
for each part the kind of instrument that best por- 
trays its character. This is called a Group Relay. 

Orchestral Unisons and Relay Solos have been 
created to awaken in young players this realization 
of variety in expression, and to clarify at the outset 
the varied personalities of the orchestral instruments. 

These unisons include, from the string bass to the 
flute, tones sounding through four octaves, and have, 
for this reason, a rich, chord-like effect when voiced 
by the full school-orchestra. 

The Relay Solo, and the Group Relay, bring into 
active use the beginnings of musical analysis, and 
give an understanding of how musical compositions 
are made. 


\ 7 OLUNTEERS in the orchestra or class are called 














INSTRUMENTATION 
1. Violin 6. Oboe, C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone 10. Eb Alto Horn or Melophone 
2. Viola 7. Trumpet, Clarinet, Soprano and Tenor Saxophones 1l. Trombone, Bassoon, Baritone 
3. *Cello in Bb (Trombone or Baritone, treble clef) 12. Eb and BBb Tubas 
4. String Bass 8. French Horn in F 13. Percussion 
5. Flute, Piccolo 9. Eb Alto Saxophone 14. Piano Accompaniment 
Instrumental parts, each, 15 cents Piano Accompaniment, 60 cents Full Score, 1.00 
ORD 
The Philharmonic Orchestra Foli 
CONTENTS 
1. Gavotte célabre...........cccscccees Padre G. Martini 8. Intermezzo (L’Arlésienne Suite)........ Georges Bizet 
2. Moment Musical No. 3...............- Franz Schubert 9 Turkish March.............00: Ludwig van Beethoven 
3. Cappriceio in A.........ccccccccccccees Joseph Haydn 10. Minuet from Symphony in E>..... Wolfgang A. Mozart 
G. Ties Bem. oon ccccccccccccccscscs Gustave Lazarus 11. Gavotte from Paris and Helen....... C. W. von Gluck 
5. Gavotte and Musette........... Johann Sebastian Bach 12. Hungarian Dance, No. 5............. Johannes Brahms 
6. Largo from Xerxes............ George Frideric Handel 13. Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2.......... P. I. Tchaikovsky 
7. Bourrée in G minor............ Johann Sebastian Bach 14. Ballet Music from Rosamunde......... Franz Schubert 
INSTRUMENTATION 
1. Ast Violin 10. 2nd Clarinet in Bb 19. Trombone (or Baritone) (Treble 
2. 2nd Violin 1l. Bassoon clef) 
3. 3rd Violin (substitute for Viola) 12. 1st Horn in F 20. Eb Tuba 
4. Viola 13. 2nd Horn in F 21. Eb Alto Saxophone 
5. Violoncello 14. Ist Alto (or Melophone) in Eb 22. C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone 
6. Double Bass 15. 2nd Alto (or Melophone) in Eb 23. Bb Tenor Saxophone 
7. Flute 16. 1st Trumpet (or Cornet) in Bb 24. Timpani 
8. Oboe 17. 2nd Trumpet (or Cornet) in Bb 25. Drums 
9. Ist Clarinet in Bb 18. Trombone (Bass clef) 26. Piano 


PRICES: Instrument Books, each, $.50; Piano Part, $1.00 
Miniature Sample First Violin Part Sent FREE On Request 





proel for examination from your dealer or the publisher 








359 Boylston Street. Boston. Mass. 
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BUT HERE ARE 
4 REASONS WHY IT PAYS YOU 
TO BUY ALL YOUR MUSIC AND SUPPLIES FROM THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


1. Quicker Service on Your Orders—because the E.M.B 3. Consolidated Music Publishers Service (427 Publish- 
ers ''Under One Roof"). Saves you money and time 


has the largest stock of all publishers in the world. rr 
by eliminating Peg ie! postage, ae gases 
t 


2. Professional Help and Unbiased Recommendations. and bookkeeping. Everything on ONE order. . . 
E.M.B. maintains a trained professional staff to aid on ONE account. 
customers in the selection of better materials for their 4. Discounts Same as Publishers'—In addition to better, 


quicker, more professionalized service, E.M.B. dis- 
; pis - ‘i counts are liberal. By concentrating your orders here 
so are in a position to recommend "'the best" mate- you also benefit by special quantity discounts which 
rials of all publishers. you would not get on divided orders. 


REMEMBER, the Educational Music Bureau is the ONLY place where 
such service and supplies may be obtained in a way so comprehensive. 


use. We have no publications of our own to promote, 





USE REGULARLY YOUR IF YOU DO NOT HAVE IT 
E. M. B. sex GUIDE WRITE FOR A COPY AT ONCE 





There are Guides and Guides—but only ONE AUTHENTIC E. M. B. GUIDE 


EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU. INC. 
434 8. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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EAR FRIENDS of the California- 

Western Conference: This has 
been open season for splendid programs 
of our district groups. Within three 
weeks there have been meetings of the 
Northern, Southern, and Bay Districts 
and all are worthy of reports in the 
JouRNAL if space permitted. These dis- 
trict organizations are doing things that 
cannot be done by the larger organiza- 
tions. They are more intimate, they 
permit people to get acquainted, they 
are like family gatherings, and they fur- 
nish excellent opportunity for uncover- 
ing talent and training workers for the 
larger conference sections. They are 
indeed one of the most important activi- 
ties of our C.W.S.M.C. and your pres- 
ent officers are very glad to encourage 
and promote them in every way pos- 
sible. 

However, at this time I should like to 
remind you of some of the important 
things the Music Educators National 
Conference is doing which could not be 
accomplished by local districts, no matter 
how fine they may be. Does our Na- 
tional Conference have any real values 
for music teachers of the Pacific Coast? 
Does it actually do anything practical 
for us that we could not do for our- 
selves? I should like to begin to an- 
swer that question and let you continue 
answering it according to your own ex- 
perience. How many of you have ever 
attended a National meeting? Did you 
stand around at your first meeting with 
eyes as big as saucers, and hearts beat- 
ing quicker with excitement, afraid to 
sleep lest you miss something? Then 
you know what is coming in New York. 
May I urge you to go if possible? It 
is an experience that will pay dividends 
as long as you teach and give you last- 
ing happy memories. It will be worth 
many sacrifices. 

A 

But whether we go or not, that meet- 
ing in New York will affect our teach- 
ing out here in California, Nevada and 
Arizona. Every meeting of the National 
Conference has affected our work. Do 
you remember the thrill of the first 
National Orchestra at Detroit in 1926? 
Didn’t we have an All-California orches- 
tra shortly after for the Superintendents 
Convention in Sacramento? After a 
while some one in the National meeting 
suggested that instrumental music would 
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Some Thoughts About 
Our 


National Organization 
A 


function in the lives of more young peo- 
ple through small ensembles and soon 
ensembles of all kinds had their place 
on the National Conference programs. Each 
Saturday evening at 6:30 when we hear 
the Pacific Coast School Music Broadcasts 
are we not hearing ensembles that had 
their beginning at the National Confer- 
ence? And then the publishers were 
there to hear the discussions and when 
our ensembles play, they are using the 
very music arranged and published for us 
by the publishers who were at that same 
National meeting. Could they afford to 
publish what we ask? But when Los 
Angeles and Seattle join hands with 
New York and New Orleans and Pitts- 
burgh and Minneapolis and Chicago, can 
we not have almost anything? 


oe 


What of the vocal work? A few years 
ago a cappella choirs were scarce. In 
1928 at the Chicago meeting Percy 
Scholes paid high tribute to the instru- 
mental music of the high schools of the 
United States but he seemed to think 
our choral music behind that in Eng- 
land. The vocalists at that meeting 
picked up the challenge. Two years 
later they put on one beautiful choir 
after another. Percy Scholes was there 
again, and I remember his saying that 
if we continued to improve in the next 
few years as we had in those two years, 
England might have to look to her 
laurels. And now as ‘you listen to the 
lovely choirs of the Pacific Coast each 
Saturday evening, do you realize that 
they had their impetus back there in 
Chicago and do you further realize that 
these choirs are largely singing music 
arranged and published as a result of the 
Biennial Meetings of the M.E.N.C.? 

Yes, the New York meeting will af- 
fect us whether we acknowledge it or 
not. Whatever is emphasized there, we 
will soon be emphasizing out here, and 
whatever music is published and what- 
ever materials are created as a result of 
that meeting, those are the materials 
that will be used on the Pacific Coast by 
you and me. 


But the biennial meeting is only one 
activity of the National that affects the 
teachers of the Pacific Coast. Do you 
realize what the Chicago office actually 
does for us? First of all it furnishes 
free and expert advice for new and in- 
experienced officers of the C.W.S.M.C. 
The headquarters staff has had years of 
experience. Your present officers will 
make mistakes, but they will make fewer 
mistakes, and you and they will be saved 
much grief, because of the help of our 
permanent office. 

Believing that our broadcasts consti- 
tuted one of our most important activities 
this year, your Board authorized the 
president to prepare and mail a letter to 
every music teacher in this field. Do 
you know that the president wrote the 
letter and the National Conference 
through the Chicago office furnished the 
stationery, prepared the letter, addressed 
the 2,000 envelopes, mailed them and 
even paid the bill because they found 
they could consider this the “first gun” 
in the National Conference membership 
campaign? And do you also know that 
you can write to the Chicago office and 
that you can for very little money ob- 
tain valuable bulletins on many phases 
of school music? Then consider our 
JourNnaL, the official magazine of the 
M.E.N.C. and its six Sectional Confer- 
ences which include of course our own 
C.W.S.M.C. Could a small group pub- 
lish and distribute such a magazine? 
And here it comes to us six times a year 
with much space for our own California- 
Western news and including messages 
from leading educators of the entire 
field. It becomes at once an important 
part of the equipment of every progres- 
sive teacher in our field. By the way, 
why not find an article that might in- 
terest one of the potential members 
among the 2,000. Hand it to such a 
teacher and let her have a day or two 
to think it over. Of course you cannot 
lend it for long. It belongs on your 
desk. It has important values for you, 
and you will need it but you can share 
wisely for a day or two. 

a 

Next think of the Yearbook, with its 
permanent record of outstanding achieve- 
ments and addresses. Every supervisor, 
every teacher’s library, every teacher 
training institution finds this the most 
important single volume of the year so 
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This is the new 
Ludwig ‘Silver 
Anniversary 
Snare Drum” ,the 
most beautiful 
drum ever made. 
It has double sets 
of instant action 
snares; and what 
tone depth, bril- 
liancy, snap and 
power. Ask your 
local dealer. 





PUPWe 


1218D Lu 


| Without obligating mein any 
| way, please send me the new 
| Ludwig catalog of drums 


jand equipment. 
I Name 


! Town... 


1 Director [Student 
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in St., 


@ Ludwig drums! Predom- 
imate in every division of 
contest winners. Here are 
the five-out-of-six in 3rd 
Division, 1935 National. Left 
top, Peter Turkow, Endicott, 
New York; right, Vernon 
Meyer, Chicago; center, 
Robert Black, Winfield, Kan- 
sas; lower left, Marion Ber- 
ryman, Waterloo, Iowa; and 
Robin Cliff, Hobart, Indiana. 
The wide area from whence 
the boys come shows how 
pony em good drummers 
are Ludwig-ized. 

3-out-of-4 placing in First; 
3-out-of-4 in Second; 5-out- 
of-6 in Third Division played 
Ludwig drums. If you want 
odds like this in the next 
contest, switch to Ludwig; 
see for yourself the notice- 
able improvement. Enter, in 
the spring, with an advan- 
tage forvictory. Seethe Lud- 
wig dealer, or send coupon 
today. 2282 


6 & LUDWIE 


N. Lincoin St., Chicago, i. 


LUDWIG & LuDWIG, 
BI 
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far as music education is concerned. 
Every phase of music and every level 


| of the educational program has its place. 


| N.E.A. 


| tion. 


Could we do that for ourselves? 

And lastly there is a service you may 
never have understood. The leaders in 
the National Conference follow the 
and Superintendents’ Conven- 
They are there to learn the new- 


| est theories of education and to see 


where music fits in. And they are there 
to present the special needs and claims 


| of music itself to those who employ teach- 


ers and determine the place of music in 
the general program and budget. It 
would be difficult to estimate the service 


| rendered to us out here by our National 


Conference at the Dallas meeting of Su- 
perintendents some years ago when our 
own Superintendents listened to the 
great National Orchestra and thrilled to 
the universal appeal of music as evi- 
denced by the choruses of various na- 
tionalities. 

Yes, we teachers of the Pacific Coast 
owe our National Conference sincere and 
abiding gratitude for the service it pro- 
vides. Is it not a satisfaction to feel 
that as we join the C.W.S.M.C. we also 
become a part of the National Confer- 
ence? We have a real and vital part in 
helping to bring to pass the very steps 
I have outlined here. Every member 
should become thoroughly informed re- 
garding the activities of the National and 
of our particular section of it. Then we 
would be in a position to talk intelli- 
gently with the 1,400 potential members 
in our field. We want a National Bien- 
nial Meeting out here. When all of. our 
2,000 are united for progress and trained 
with experience in our district groups, 
when we learn to appreciate all the Na- 
tional means, and when we strengthen 
the music teaching in every corner of 
our field, will not the National want to 
come? What can you do to help? Do 
it now. Don’t forget to pay your 1936 
dues promptly. 

Mary EvizasetH IreLanp, President. 


The Challenge of 
Great Opportunity 


4 “SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS of music 
are facing the most vital and significant 
period in the history of music educa- 
tion.” This statement might well be the 
crystallized sentiment of the hundreds in 
attendance at the recent annual mid-win- 
ter meeting of the Southern District of 
the California-Western Conference at 
Los Angeles. For all sensed in the most 
vivid way the urgency of the problems 
facing the music educator, whether in 
large or small fields, the dynamic power 
of the organization itself in taking up 
the challenge of these problems, and the 
immeasurable value of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, not only to 
the cause of music itself, but to the edu- 
cator personally. 


_more imperative. 


In the changing social and economic 
order the music educator may have oc- 
casionally been challenged. But to him 
who is abreast of the times, the need of 
music in the social structure was never 
The opportunity for 
service through music in education was 
never greater. The demands upon the 
individual and the organization were 
never more exacting. We may well 
recognize this general situation and 
carry on our struggle for the cultural 
and aesthetic values with unflinching 
enthusiasm. We need at the same time 
to make real and vital its contribution to 
the needs of better living. 


Hand in hand with our stand for the 
highest ideals in musical experience 
must go the campaign .to make every 
teacher of music a member of, and bene- 
ficiary of the power of the Conference 
organization. We who know its indis- 
pensable place need have no hesitation 
in carrying the torch to others. In pro- 
curing new members, we benefit all con- 
cerned, including the public whom we 
serve. Let every Conference member 
become an apostle to secure at least two 
new members. The result will be elec- 
trifying. It is trite but true that “In 
union there is strength.” 

S. Earte BLAKESLEE, 
First Vice-President. 


Pacific Coast School Music 
Broadcasts 


4 Fottowi1nc is the program for the 
Pacific Coast School Music Broadcasts 
for January, February and March, spon- 
sored by the California-Western and 
Northwest Conferences, as announced by 
the General Chairman, Leslie P. Clausen: 


January 4, KHJ, Los Angeles. Los Angeles 
City Schools: Combined All-City High School 
and Junior College Orchestra, Dr. E. A. 
Cykler, Director. Washington High School 
Girls’ Quartet, Mrs. Olga Sutherland, Direc- 
tor. 

January 11, KOL, Seattle. Everett City 
High School Orchestra, Washington, Raymond 
Howell, Director. Choral group from Anacortes 
City High School, Washington, Inez Jackson, 
Director. 

January 18, KFRC, San Francisco. Marin 
Junior College A Cappella Choir and orchestra, 
Clinton Lewis, Director. 

January 25, KHJ, Los Angeles. Chaffe 
Junior College A Cappella Choir and small 
instrumental group, S. Earle Blakeslee, Direc- 
tor. 

February 1, KOIN, Portland. Program pre- 
sented by the Franklin High School, Portland, 
Robert Walsh, Director. 

February 8, KFRC, San Francisco. Program 
to be announced. 

February 15, KOIN, Portland. Portland 
Grade School Orchestra, Verne Preston, Direc- 
tor. Mr. Goodrich, speaker. 

February 22, KHJ, Los Angeles. Small en- 
semble of antique instruments. Madrigal sing- 
ers from Pomona College, Claremont, Herbert 
Gray, Director. 

February 29, KOL, Seattle. High School 
Band from Aberdeen, Washington, Victor Mc- 
Clellan, Director. Bremerton High School 
choral group, Wallace Hannah, Director. 

March 7, KFRC, San Francisco. Program 
from the San Francisco State College. 

March 14, KFPY, Spokane. <A Cappella 
Choir from the Washington State Normal 
School, Cheney, Washington, Lloyd Rowles, 
Director. Instrumental ensemble from the 
Rogers High School, Spokane, Washington, 
Glenn Starr, Director. ‘ 
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Exceptionally Fine Choral Material 


For School Programs 


TWO PART SONGS FOR MALE VOICES 
a aaa Une aoe dices Scott-Kramer (T. T. B. B.) 
I es ee Lilioukalani-Kramer Chicken in de Bread Tray..... Harvey Enders 
Flower Song from Lakme..... Delibes-Lefebvre seca phon Song... Bg srs ee 
Pilgrim’s Song.......... Tchaikovsky-Kemmer Weep You No More MAGEE He R. A. Merwin 
Ma 6 5 ada néecdisineanbe ca Grieg-Lefebvre 
FOR FEMALE VOICES FOR MIXED VOICES 
S. S. A.) (S. A. T. B.) 
By the River Glommen...... Grieg-Branscombe The Lass With the Delicate Air Arne-Fox 
CR ia i ee ee tla Liliuokalani-Kramer (with Soprano solo) #§| 
The Scarlet Sarafan........ .--Harvey Enders They Never Met............ Wilhelm Schaffer 
(with Soprano and Alto soli) Hame Dearie Hame.... Marshall Bartholomew 
Yolanda Sleeps ......... Tchaikovsky-Kramer | REE ESS Ae RE. Charles W. Cadman 
Down by the Sally Gardens. . Richard Donovan Spanish Ladies................ George Mead 


We gladly extend to you the privilege of examining this 
entire group. They will be sent on approval at your request. 


17 West 46th St. 


GaALAxy Music CORPORATION New York, N. ¥. 











Bay District 


4 Scnoot Music Cirnic: A program a at A Secret a Ss | 
of eight forum or small group consulta- 


: ‘od seed this i ‘ 
aaa oe Raggy ame ot THE TON E HEARD ROUN D 
Th cs ati di : 
the Sherman and Clay, and Waters and =| THE WORLD! 


Ross buildings. Following is the list as 




















programmed: (1) Brass Problems, Jo- In every clime and country 
seph Weiss; (2) Violin Problems Clinic, Haynes “Craftsman-made” instruments 
William F. Zech; (3) A Cappella Choir are — ms we are 1 
Problems, William Erlendson; (4) Piano OF leneng Sate prayers. 
and Organ Problems in the Schoolroom The Haynes Flute is sterling silver throughout. 
and Community, Raymond L. White; Refined accurate scale. Perfect action. 
(5) Clarinet-Saxophone Clinic, John Buy the Best! 
Geanacos; (6) Voice Production Prob- 
lems of High School Students, Mynard estes 
Jones; (7) Creative Music Problems and age NES Fup, Master #o4 0° 
‘= ro ov 
the Activity Program, Roy E. Freeburg ; Wu.S Haynes Co 4=Craftsmen 
(8) Hammond Electric Organ Demon- BOSTON. MASS since 1888 
stration, Leslie V. Harvey. EC’ Tenet mame "rang ro WM. S. HAYNES 
‘ , : Founder 
_The social committee, Mrs. Gertrude CATALOG ON REQUEST. wh. S. HAYNES CO. 
Norgard, Chairman, arranged a dinner Est. 1888 


and Christmas party, which was held at 

the Women’s City Club. Reverend Ed- WM. & HAYNES CQ, tis: No MASS. 
gar Boyle, Supervisor of Music, San 
Francisco Parochial Schools was the 


principal speaker. His subject was “The s . . 
Influence of the Liturgy Upon Modern McDonough-Cheve Method of Sight Singing 


Music.” 








Moun Litter: . Mate dh én tee Scale Formation — Pitch — Time — Key Signatures — Theory 
Sistion wees tants thesel ath: Ge De- Ear Training — Part Singing — Perfect Gradation — Unique 


cember issue of the news letter, which ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY ,..im: s:, Philadelphia, Pa. 


came out in two colors, and was filled 
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with interesting news and comments. 


Editor Wm. E. Knuth, Secretary of the 
FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS on District Conference, deserves a vote 








of thanks and appreciation. 
THE S.A. THE S.S.A. 

REPERTORY REPERTORY Our Challenge. A year ago a few of 
OF FRANKLIN TWO-PART OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART our friendly and professionally minded 
baie tk Ano ys AND CHORALS FOR TREBLE members set in motion a Bay-Section 
Arran sd Cy O'Hare Amenged by CGatenhes O'Hare Conference organization, first intended as 
adnate a social enterprise but soon developing 
into a professional study group. No one 
Ms Bod Als RAE F doubts the great benefits all have de- 
OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART rived from these meetings. However, we 
CHORALS FOR MIXED CHORALS FOR MALE have just started and each year we should 
Amanged by thes O'Hare Amenged by Chebaenber O'Hare grow stronger professionally and numer- 
Price 60 cents Price 60 cents ically until we embrace all the people in 


the music teaching field in Northern 


INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC—INTERESTING California. Ours is a profession worth 


Books Gat help calve voor musts groblen fn o moments sates. Each book contains a varied assortment 2 : : 
of material, some original © and oe selected from the Works of Masters, enabling you to meet the working in and working for. Our atti- 
emergency of precticalt special ceasion. ee we voice range throughout. meximem effect tude toward our profession is the attitude 


with the minimum of d ralty. "Teeuine these books, send for approval copies of descriptive circular. , 
Send for our complete catalog of choral music the public and all concerned have toward 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES us. We have an ever-increasing field. 
Outstanding works of —Mozart—Corelli—Tartini Schubert Schumann — We have made a good start but the op- 


Masters: Beethoven 
ied eee Lact e Secale Scie Wonee weet | portunities are so great that our work 
is never finished—ArpEN W. ALLEN, 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. President. 
Southern District 


The annual winter meeting of the 

















“A Very Small Investment” Southern District, held at Los Angeles 

JUST ONE CENT ome = why hy ete x wpb shee f Fh. wey er = December 14, was successful from every 
Orchestra Folios No. 1 and No. 2. standpoint. The program, arranged by 

These books will be sent absolutely _ by the Publisher of Weldon’s Famous er president Leroy W. Allen in codpera- 
“Gate City,” “Col. Stuart,” “Mexico to Buffalo,” and “Seventh Army Corps tion with the officers and committees, 
F. C. MENGES, Music Publisher, 10115 Flora Ave., Desk B, Cleveland, Ohio included a general session, luncheon and 





three section meetings—virtually a con- 
ference in miniature. Topics for the 
section meetings were: (1) Integration 








Ask Your Dealer to Show You These Books 














y “J and Music Appreciation — Elementary 
° ° School. Gertrude Fisher presiding. (2) 
cA Particularly Successful Selection of Integration and Music Appreciation— 
M Secondary School. William C. Hart- 
aterial from the shorn presiding. (3) Radio, A Cappella 
Choir and Instrumental Activities. Les- 
ELKAN-VOGEL CHORAL SERIES ig gp 
MIXED VOICES Speakers included: Leroy Allen, L. E. 
Check (S.A.T.B.) Behymer, Minnie Gant, William N. 
here y . 113 ~ = A 
F) RMN ORIARUS Revert ococcssccscecsccesscosseccactaces 20 ag tage Sn ee 
[] HODGE, M. SE ON 4. chccnnicceoteedlsckudounss .20 — a, a a a 
[] KAZZE, L. ETI PP Toe ere ere a3 Russell, Dr. Bruno David Ussher. 
CJ LEVENSON, B. Oh, My Man Is Dull (Russian Folk Song) eeeee 12 Demonstration and musical programs 
CJ WIDOR-DUANE Contemplation Coe eee ereeseesereseeseoseeoecs “aa were provided by: (1) Pupils from the 
WOMEN’S VOICES sixth grade of Whittier School, Long 
C) Beare apaneeeees ewer CE.DA.) ic once cccscsscccdeceseseces .20 Beach, Bess Suits, classroom teacher, 
C) KLEMM, G. Love Is Calling ee ch cere ee eeeeceecresces 12 (2) Columbus Elementary School Choir, 
CL] LEVENSON, B. The a Maiden (S.S.A.), (Russian Folk Song) .14 combined Senior Glee Clubs of John 
M : 
MALE VOICES arshall High School, 7 Angeles, 
Robert Sargent, Director; accompanists 
CT ENDERS, H. Avatar (T.T.B.B.) coe eeeeceeceesseseeeeesesecee Aa B b Ebi d M »: S 1 ; 
€ LEVENSON, B. The Low Back Car (T.T.B.B.), (Irish Folk Song) .15 a on cn Se 
We invite you to write for reference copies, which will be sent without charge, of any of the Frank L. Anderson, Organist. (3) 
above compositions. Women’s Glee Club of Santa Barbara 
s f.. se this form, check items desired, and please give the following information, returning same State College, Helen M. Barnett, Di- 
A OTC, FO eee EO ET EE MS Be rector. (4) Belmont High School Or- 
rae chestra, Chester A. Perry, Director. 
Gassatension with: which, yew. 000 Ci ce cenncecteneiiantemnennnainsinnsitianapaiitnciasitinisitinaniesinaie New officers elected: President—Elsa 
Brenneman; Vice-President—William C. 
ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY Hartshorn; | Secretary — Beryl Jeter; 
Treasurer—Ruth Markell; the retiring 
— P (INCORPORATED) pads : president, Leroy Allen, automatically 
>» 16 Sansom Street adelphia, Pa. 4 becomes a member of the board of 
directors. 
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Southwestern Conference 


Joun C. KENDEL, Denver, Colo., President 
R. RItcHI£ ROBERTSON, Springfield, Mo., 1st Vice-President 
JAMES L. WALLER, Tulsa, Okla., 2nd Vice-President 
T. FRANK COULTER, Joplin, Mo., Secretary 
CATHARINE E. Strovusp, Emporia, Kan., Treasurer 
GrorGe OscaR Bowen, Tulsa, Okla., Director 
Grace V. WILSON, Wichita, Kan., Director 


« 








Tulsa, 1937 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the South- 

western Conference is happy to an- 
nounce that Tulsa, Oklahoma, has been 
chosen as our meeting place in 1937. 
Our genial host, George Oscar Bowen, 
has extended to us not only the keys to 
the city, but to the whole state of Okla- 
homa as well. We are sure that this 
announcement will meet with the ap- 
proval of all members of the South- 
western and we congratulate the con- 
ference, as well as George Oscar, on 
the unanimous decision of the Board of 
Directors. 


New York, 1936 


We of the Southwestern Conference 
are eagerly looking forward to the great 
meeting which Herman Smith and the 
convention committee have prepared for 
us in New York. May we urge every 
person interested in school music to im- 
mediately show his interest and enthusi- 
asm in our cause by sending in his 
membership dues for this year. It is 
our sincere wish that many of us may 
find it possible to avail ourselves of the 
privilege of making the pilgrimage to 
New York this spring. For those who 


Kokohabi 
Summer School of Music 
Dr. Henry Purmort Eames 


Musical Director 
Nationally Known Artist-Scholar 
of Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 


Glenn Woods 


Director of Public School Music, 
Oakland, California 








SIX WEEKS SESSION 
OPENING JUNE 28 





Address inquiries to 


HENRY PURMORT EAMES 
Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 


OR 
KOKOKAHI SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box 150, Honolulu, T. H. 
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have never visited New York, this meet- 
ing should prove of greatest interest, 
with the double privilege of attending 
the conference and making a first-hand 
acquaintance with the city. Everyone 
should make the journey if it is at all 
possible; you will find the time and 
money a real investment. Those who 
are acquainted with New York City 
will need no urging, as this convention 
should prove a veritable landmark in the 
history of our organization. Details of 
the program will be found in the Jour- 
NAL, so that it will be unnecessary for 
me to suggest the feast that is in store. 


A 


The Southwestern Luncheon will be 
held on Tuesday, March 31. All mem- 
bers of the Conference are urged to at- 
tend. We are planning an interesting 
program and promise very definitely that 
the luncheon will be over in time so that 
all may attend the afternoon sessions 
(there will be several to choose from!). 
Definite announcements of the meeting 
place will be published in the next issue 


of the JouRNAL. 
A 


May I take this opportunity of wish- 
ing every music educator in the South- 
western Conference a year full of good 
things, and that 1936 may prove the 
most prosperous and happy ycar in the 
lives of each and every one of you. 

Joun C. Kennex, President. 


a. 


Colorado Instrumental Directors As- 
sociation held its annual clinic on 
Friday and Saturday, December 13 and 
14, at the Acacia Hotel in Colorado 
Springs. Officers elected for the coming 
year, with terms beginning July 1, 1936, 
are as follows: President—Donald Haley, 
Longmont; Vice President — Ronald 
Faulkner, Greeley; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Herbert K. Walther, Englewood; Board 
of Directors: John Roberts, South Den- 
ver; Rei Christopher, Pueblo; Bert Kib- 
ler, Colorado Springs; H. W. Kane, Las 
Animas; Gus Jackson, Eads.—Herbert 
K. Walther, Secretary. 


Texas. On Friday and Saturday, Jan- 
uary 31 and February 1, the Texas 
bandmasters met at the Gunter Hotel 
in San Antonio for a two-day band 
clinic. Registration was at the Gunter 
Hotel, the clinic meetings were held in 
the City Auditorium. William D. Rev- 
elli of the University of Michigan, con- 
ducted the clinic, and the Weslaco High 
School furnished the band for the clinic. 
Ward G. Brandstetter. 

















mienyy _Tateresting Pages .. 
by ading Bandmasters, Directors 
and Soloists. 
A Talk on Bands 
. By Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman 


we be eee eee oka By Del Staigers 
Band Music Must be Sold 
o0 becuepouse By Dr. Frank Simon 
Clarinet Squeaks and their Cause 
Che Oo oe Obie to By Frank Hruby 
Two more Essentials Necessary for 
Better Saxophone oe 
basave tse By Norman C. Bates 
What Future Can Music Hold for 
My Child 
rrreee eee By Ernest Williams 
Talk on Plexibility 
ee ETE rrr By Walter Smith 

News of the latest developments in 
King, Cleveland and American Stand- 
ard Instruments ... New Instruments 
. . « New Models . . . Sixty illustra- 
tions of successful Bands and Orches- 
tras and more than 150 Individual 
Players, many of them outstanding 
successes in the music world. It is 
yours for the asking . . . No obliga- 
tions involved . . . Use the coupon. 

FREE—Set of Wall Charts 

Every instrumental teacher or band- 
master should have a set of these 
charts in his studio or band room. 
The set includes: 

Student Chart, illustrating all In- 
struments used in Bands or Orchestras, 
showing the Compass of Each Instru- 
ment, the Tuning Tone of Hach In- 
strument, other Valuable Teaching 
Information and Proper Instrumenta- 
tion for Bands. 

Also Special Chart Showing Natural 
Seale of Cornet and Trumpet, Possible 
Seale, Natural and Artificial Finger- 
ing, Easy Ways of Fingering Difficult 
Passages. 





The H.N.WHITE Co. 
KING | 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Cieveland 


0 Send Free Copy White Way News No. 8 

0 Send Free Set of Instrumental Wall Charts. 

(CD Send Free 40 Page Band Organizers Hand Book. 
© Send Free History of Brass Instruments. 





(Have You a Band?)...... 





Instrument Interested In? 





Your Name...... 
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Important Symphonic Band Compositions Suites 
That Should Be In the Library of Every Dendinnsty . For Small Symphonic Orchestra Orch 
as \ 
Score Parts Tet, Greet. Skee Ce. Bi cies cccccscidccevccsovsscoesesess Longo, A. $ .9 
Symphony in Eb Minor (First Movement)....... Franchetti $3.00 $ 6.00 oe Amtichi Mimmetto.......ccccccccssccsccccccscoccese poem = = 
Symphony in Ep Minor (Second Movement)..... Franchetti 1.20 2.55 Scherzo ..cccccccccccccccccccvcccccccccvcccsccccccoucccconcs Pee = & 
ae Pevecatdeccanncbsesssckussnesecneceen pee 4 4 Mazurka Semplice........ aeseengraneeresasesyvees eoneasenes ozzoli, A 
ee ie MN, oes ec ebndicet eutesaghendsdounendebent espighi I . i Passé Danse 
Romeo and yoict CRINE Fic occ cease cscocessceses Zandonai 6.00 9.00 Ce Qui P Suite in 7 P La Forét Enchantée 
Romeo and Juliet (Second Part)...........seeeeees Zandonai 6.00 9.00 ee ay eee esas Te Tee Os Pathe 
Chevaliers of Bisbal 2 Zandomat 730 1200 No.2 Ty a des Elfes No. 5 Au Bal des crapauds 
Carnavale (from Scene Veneziane).............++. Mancinelli 3.00 6.00 No. 3 L’Ermite est a Ch Be 6 L’Ondine a la voix douce 
a Oe GO Te SI Bein cnc enncricwceccisecsas Mascagni 4.50 6.00 0. 7 asse Nocturne 
Tosca User —— Arrangement............. Caravaglios 4.50 7.50 g Price each 90 cents Floridia, P. $90 
Trionfo di Bellerofonte OTGMRER ccc cccccccccescccceccescceceseccotonsecceeooocesees oridia, 
(Symphonic Impression Original for Band)......... D’Elia 4.50 7.50 La Notte di Zoraima—Fantasie................- eee Culotta 1.50 
La Figlia del Re—(Intro. del Sogno)............sseeeeeeees Lualdi, A 90 
Moment Joyeux—Scherzo Op. 43........ccececeeeeeeeeee Tarenghi, M. 90 
Giacomo Puccini's Score Visione Nostalgica—Valzer Lento...........seeeeeeeeeeeee Solazzi, U. 
; rd Suite Di 3 Pezzi Op. 81: Tarenghi, U. 
: > ht Ro BS TINIE, dv. cvcsdccostcccseccevcnceusevesses 
La Boheme (Fantasia). New Full Band Arr. by Von J. Schifferl...$6.00 No 
Tosca (Fantasia). New Full Band Arr. by Arthur Becker NSE 6.00 ge 3 Ne WITTTTITITITITITITITITITiTiTiiiiiriii tii each 9 
Gianni Schicchi (Selection). Arr. by R. a F. Howsgill HES sai 6.00 oO. UTIOCSCA, cc cccececccereeereeeee sees eeeseeeseecesessres 
Turandot (Selection from the Opera). Arr. by R. J. F. Howgill..... 6.00 Antiche Danze Ed Arie: Respighi, O. 
Suite 1 
. of 
Giuseppe Verdi's nd Oe I ici es 1.20 
Otello (Selections from the Opera). Arr. by Charles Godfrey........ 6.00 2 Gagliarda .....cccccccccccese 1.20. 4 Passo Mezzo e Mascherata 2.25 
Suite 2 
: jielli’ DR Eo cccuceencdsenta 1.50 3 Campanae Parisienses..... . 1,50 
Amilcare Ponchielli Ss 2 BORER RBS... cccccsccses 2.25 - 4 Bergamasca ......cccccccces 3.00 
Dance of the Hours (Ballet from the Opera Gioconda) Arr. by Se 
Fe We Mis be cscccccdekescecduecedcsccnedcavencievesedecérscceses 6.00 Il Gobbo del Califfo................. Casavola, F. 2.25 
Ottori sethi’ Czardas and Bolero 
’ Oto Respighi s ist Czardas (Saxophone Obllig.).......ccccccccccccccsccccccceses Monti -90 
I TR cee nates ha gancecdeintibedeshsecaccseatsacesscseds 6.00 Pn cadaeesdrraceheusssteseeatdiibésecthsensanencenensusenes ‘Billi, 7. oa 
Choral Ci tl 
Female Voices (S.S.A.) Male Voices (T.T.B.B.) 
NY1013 De Blin’ Man Stood on de Road (5 pt.) (Negro Spiritual) NY 943 By. the Pool at the Third Rosses (Burleigh) Arr. by J. 
I Tle. Be Bic csunedeneciencdcecnrecswncnecadeccucoseaes 15 : OIE on isnhsegnsds4nsgecetsacetaunOessdeeuedneenstantacdsces 15 
NY 993 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené No. 3........ 15 NY 957 Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love Away (A Cappella) 
NY 994 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené No. 4........ 5 we wehs teh iow a. 1 
WE 8 Gipsy Songs (eoenane) Set. by Sage Wand Be. S..00+00- = NY 955 Come and Trip It (Handel) Arr. by Kenneth Yost... ‘15 
NY 996 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené eee 15 NY %2 The Harvest (Rachmaninoff) Arr. by William Ryder...... 15 
NY 997 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené No. 7........ AS NY 983 Matinée de Printemps (Spring Morning) by Yvan Servais. .20 
NY 998 Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Vené No. 8........ AS NY 982 The Merry Musketeers (Humoresque Parade) by Yvan 
NY %4 Mary at Bethlehem by Gena Branscombe.................... 15 NED cnc dcdgndcntndedensrkshcoancetatsevasedaetiaeet aiunnts 15 
NY 974 Widmung (Franz) Translated and Arr. by George H. ny bn A°Sea Dirge (A A i a ras Se scenes - 
POE. bn sctnbinuasadscaccnneseusbsssasedvesivscececessess 15 a. oo Oe eee Oe, ee OO, eee Yee sseseseroosonss — 
ate ee , NY 914 Love’s Despair (A Cappella) by Ruggero Vené.............. 15 
ab = tong = by ae ntogls } herb ante bed 6ensseesdconneies 15 NY 915 Bacchanalian (A Cappella) by Ruggero Vené............... 15 
NY 973 Hills by Fran & FOrge......0eescecsresectecesceseesceces 15 NY 958 White and Red (A Cappella) by Ruggero Vené............. 15 
NY 986 Sailors by Frank La Forge dendneteasanes nteeeteceeceeseeceners . 20 NY 959 Sylvia (A Cappella) by Ruggero Veneé...........ssseseeeeees 15 
NY 932 Invocation to Orpheus (Peri) Arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy... .15 NY 960 Sigh No More (A Coopets) by Ruggero Vené.............. 15 
NY 981 Sea Dreams (Lullaby) by Yvan Servais.................00 15 NY 984 Balulalow (Cradle Song XIV Century) (A Cappella) by 
OE ee ee ere ee 15 Ruggero Vene......c.ccccecccscccecccccccccccccccecssssesees 15 
NY 954 Autumn (Terry) Arr. by H. P. Cross...............cccceees 15 " 
NY 975 Springtime (O Primavera) Arr. by George H. Pickering... .15 Mixed Voices (S.A. ae B.) 
NY 910 The Hawthorne Tree (A Cappella) by Paul Velucci......... 15 NY1004 Go Down Moses (Negro Spiritual) Arr. by George Kemmer .15 
NY 965 Balulalow (Cradle Song XIV Century) by Ruggero Vené... .15 NY 987 O Lord Have Mercy On Me (Negro Spiritual) (A Cappella) 
NY 966 Sister Awake! (Madrigal 1604) by Ruggero Vené............ 15 OW Eh, nad bation dnccene cabie estar sebeiasecsabesenus 15 
NY 967 Tears (Song-1603) by Ruggero Vené................sseeeeees 15 NY 952 Mister Banjo (Creole Song) (A Cappella) by H. T. Burleigh .15 
NY 953 The Little Shepherd’s Song (Watts) Arr. by George H. ay = me fay hs J oo Arr. by Kenneth Yost.......... = 
PN \.daciddudalcanse obend satiecechieueksdsundcbavtdakdans 15 S_ DY STANK 1B POTBE. ...--rerwcresscenccccccssccccccccess , 
Tw on , 4 : NY 909 Lift Thine Eyes (Lo oat Arr. by Ackley Brower............ 15 
i ea. we 6B EG Tae ae Se SC rere 15 - 
116016 I Know of Two Br.ght Eyes (S.S.A.A.) (Clutsam) Arr. by rede: «5, ta donlbroncomadinetn wendnae 
‘ Victor Harris.........+.+++: tte eeeeeeseeeeeeseess teeeeseseees 15 NY 992 I Got Me Flowers by Carlette C. Thomas...............0005 15 
116476 Little Mother of Mine (Burleigh) Arr. by N. Clifford Page .15 Fe TF SOUS FOE Oe TEU WO icc ccc awe cndaccncsccesecasese 20 








Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra-Band-Chamber Music in all 
Combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 


tad nY, a RICORDI & CO., Inc. 
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REETINGS of the Season and a Happy 
q and Prosperous New Year! We 
have had a busy December according to 
the records and reports coming in. As 
you know, our new fiscal year began 
January 1, 1936, and we are in the midst 
of the big drive for memberships which 
will culminate in the National Confer- 
ence at New York, March 29. The state 
chairmen are actively and _ personally 
engaged in contacting all music work- 
ers who are engaged in music edu- 
cation. State committees have been 
formed and responsibilities accepted by 
every member and friend of music 
whether on committees or not. State 
quotas have been promised, and it is up 
to all of us to join forces in the most 
significant codperative movement ever 
launched for music in the school, home, 
and community. 

We, in the Eastern Conference, have 
the good fortune for the first time in 
several years to attend a National Con- 
ference right in our own district and we 
must capitalize on the opportunity for 
inspiration, education, .and expression 
that is offered to all who accept it. We 
receive all of these things in bountiful 
proportion according to the effort and 
interest that we give to them. I read 
of a great executive in industry who 
said that when he was a young man he 
happened along on the right side of the 
street where a sign caught his eye— 
“help wanted.” He went in, got the job 
—and made good. He now claims that 
he was lucky and that others could have 
done just as well. Many. “help wanted” 
signs could be hanging out today for mu- 
sic if stronger movements could be or- 
ganized to reveal the value of the won- 
derful progress and ‘contribution that 
music has made and is making to Amer- 
ican life in all of its virility of expres- 
sion. We need individual leadership, not 
with the thought of personal gain, but 
for the satisfaction of service. I know 
that it may seem tough to give up Christ- 
mas holidays for convention attendance 
and summer time for college or per- 
sonal study, but that is the only way to 
become truly professional. Attendance 
at the National does not call for these 
restrictions but comes during the school 
term as it should. Enroll now and bring 
a strong delegation from your county or 
town. 
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“Mind the Music 
and Your Step” 


A 


We have plans well under way for the 
Eastern Conference luncheon at New 
York, March 31. Laura Bryant of 
Ithaca, Past President, is chairman and 
has a strong committee—in fact the “Re- 
union in Pittsburgh Committee”—at work. 
One of the features of the luncheon will 
be the singing of state or selected songs by 
the group from your state and my state. 
There will be a fine program and a good 
time guaranteed. The luncheon is sched- 
uled for Tuesday, March 31st. Your 
state chairman needs your vocal support 
as well as local presence. 


+ 


M. Claude Rosenberry, Chief of the 
Division of Music of the State Depart- 
ment of Instruction of Pennsylvania, and 
a former president of the Eastern Con- 
ference, is chairman of a Conference 
luncheon for Pennsylvania music folk, 
which will be held on Thursday, April 2, 
in New York. Pennsylvania is a large 
state, and we take great pride and 
pleasure in getting together at every op- 
portunity to talk over our mutual prob- 
lems and the progress of music in our 


state. 
_ 


On Friday, December 27, the Music 
Department of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association held an interest- 
ing session at Harrisburg. Richard W. 
Grant of State College and President of 
the Department, presided. The speakers 
and topics were as follows: George L. 
Lindsay, Philadelphia — The Relation of 
Music Skills to Social and Recreational 
Practices; Glenn Gildersleeve, Dover, 
Del.—The Rural Music Program; Sym- 
posium—The Integrated Music Program. 
Chairman—M. Claude Rosenberry, Har- 
risburg. Speakers—Mary E. Gillespie, 
Lebanon Valley College; Howard Lind- 
aman, Altoona; and Daniel Auchenbach, 
Johnstown. 

The musical program was presented 
by the Girls’ Glee Club of Sunbury High 
School under Katherine P. Reed, and 
Robert Isele, trombonist of John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg. The meeting 


was well attended and most worth while 
under the inspiring leadership of Richard 
Grant. The musical selections were beau- 
tifully rendered and worthy of presenta- 
tion at a major music conference. The 
In-and-About Harrisburg Music Super- 
visors Club acted as host at the luncheon 
and get-together at the “Harrisburger” 
with William M. Harclerode, President, 
as chairman. The keynote of the meeting 
was a call for practical and significant 
outcomes of school music practices in 
town and rural schools. It was proposed 
that the Music Department of the P. S. 
E. A. encourage all of the nine conven- 
tion districts of the state to hold more 
frequent professional music meetings and 
that each district elect a representative 
to act as members of an advisory coun- 
cil to codperate with the activities of the 
Music Department. Daniel Auchenbach, 
Director of Music of Johnstown, was 
elected president for 1936. The first All- 
State High School Orchestra, organized 
by the Pennsylvania School Band and 
Orchestra Association, presented a fine 
program on Friday evening, December 
27, at the General Session of the Asso- 
ciation. The large and representative 
orchestra won a triumph under the baton 
of Will George Butler, Director of Mu- 
sic, Mansfield State Teachers College. 


+ 


The Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation held the Fifty-seventh Annual 
Conference in Philadelphia, December 
27-31. Many school music educators 
were present and took an important part 
in the proceedings and programs. The 
educational and musical programs were 
unusually fine, and the attendance was 
good. The writer was chairman and 
speaker on the Orchestra Forum at 
which Hans Kindler, Director of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Ernest LaPrade of 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
presented illuminating pictures of their 
activities. The orchestra of the Mast- 
baum Vocational School of Philadelphia, 
Maier Levin, Conductor, presented a 
well balanced program showing the 
training of public school pupils for the 
field of professional music. If you have 
never attended a Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association Conference, do so by 
all means. It is a great chance to meet 
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Just Delayed by “Motor Trouble” 
Here It NowIs - - - Still Brand New 


AROUND THE WORLD 
in NINETY MINUTES 


With Book, Lyrics and Music by 
HOWARD D. McKINNEY 








You Have Been Looking For An Operetta 
for Junior High Schools that 


1) Is based on a story suitable for pupils of junior-high age; 

2) Can be used as a worth-while project employing groups from the whole school; 
3) Contains music that is really worth studying and singing; 

4) Gives opportunities for good dancing of various types; 

5) Is flexible in the matters of casting, staging and costuming; 

6) While bright, cheerful and humorous, is not in any sense cheap and trivial; 

7) Gives the boys in the school as great opportunities as it does the girls. 


“hin two principal characters, Paul and Don, are enterprising members of a junior 
high school manual training class, who, having built their own aeroplane, sail it 
around the world in the short space of ninety minutes solely for the purpose of our 
delectation. On the way, among other places, they visit Greenland, where they are 
much entertained by a sturdy chorus of on nly led by one Sitsak, who can sing as 
well as he can hunt and fish. In Germany they are intrigued by the native singing of 
folk and popular songs, including the inimitable Schnitzelbank. A Czecho-Slovakian 
village shows them a colorful pane: om wh scene, with plenty of gay singing and dancing. 
The Asian jungle nearly proves to be their finish, and gives the audience a great deal 
of amusement in the way of a novel trial scene held by the animals. Japan in Cherry 
Blossom Time is the scene of their most colorful adventure, and they hear some good 
sea chanties sung by intrepid Pacific sailormen as they wend their way back to their 
native country, where they are welcomed as heroes by their classmates whom they had 
left less than two hours before. 

Mr. McKinney has provided plenty of easy lyrics, good natural lines (with a com- 
plete absence of forced and unnatural situations such as are usually found in operettas 
of this tyPe), with music—much of it drawn from folk sources—that sings itself into 
the hearts of both actors and audience. 


An unusual and charming work that can be readily adapted to the resources of any 
good-sized junior high school. 


Price of Vocal Score with full text... .$1.25 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 














- _ - = 
¢ Jincinnati (onservatory Music - 
AMERICA’S OLDEST INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
MUSIC and the ALLIED ARTS 
Under Auspices of Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
1936 Six Weeks Session — June 15 to July 25 


Five Weeks Session—July 6 to August 8 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Two Weeks Session—July 27 to August 8 
Eight Weeks Session—June 15 to August 8 

For detailed information, address Registrar 
DEPT. S, HIGHLAND AVE. AND OAK STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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and receive inspiration from who’s who 
in American and International Music 


leadership. 
A 


At the present writing we are keeping 
the mail box open for suggestions for 
discussion topics for the meeting of the 
session devoted to Music Supervision at 
the National Conference. This will be 
held on Thursday morning and will be 
a panel discussion on “Why Music Su- 
pervision?” We are planning to discuss 
numerous questions and phases of music 
supervision and will limit topics to five 
minutes each so that we can cover a 
wide field. You are invited to send in 
topics in advance and join in the discus- 
sion. This is somewhat of a departure 
from conference programs and it may 
be difficult to record the discussion for 
the Yearbook, but we believe that great 
good will result and surely a stimulating 
and thought-provoking situation will be 


presented. 
A 


The Eastern Conference news is inter- 
esting and shows a cross-section of 
some of the music activities of the “orig- 
inal” states. I know that conditions are 
better and that school music now has 
good breath control, in fact, not only a 
“breather” but a sound second wind. 
With confidence and a forward look, we 
are headed for new levels of achieve- 
ment and recognition for ourselves and 
the fine young people in all types of 
schools and communities. 

Georce L. Lrnpsay, President. 





Eastern Conference News 
See also page 57 





Pennsylvania. Plans are well under 
way for the membership drive in Penn- 
sylvania. Contact has been made with 
all county superintendents, district su- 
perintendents, and high school princi- 
pals, who have music teachers on their 
faculties. These officials have been 
asked to encourage all of their music 
teachers and supervisors to join the 
Conference. The music directors or su- 
pervisors of the forty largest cities in 
Pennsylvania, have been made members 
of the Pennsylvania City Committee. 
Will Earhart has been asked to take 
care of the Pittsburgh district. The 
State Division of Music, through its 
chief, M. Claude Rosenberry, has been 
of inestimable value in organizing the 
membership drive for Pennsylvania.— 
George P. Spangler, State Chairman. 


New Hampshire. President Lindsay 
announces the appointment of Mildred 
Stanley of Hanover, as State Chairman. 
Miss Stanley has sent in the following 
comment in regard to the school music 
situation in New Hampshire: 

“It may be of general interest to the 
musical public, to whom our magazine 
is addressed, to know that a brief sur- 
vey of the musical situation in New 
Hampshire has recently been completed. 
It has been found that there are thirty 
full-time music directors in the state 
and that there are thirty-nine part-time 
music supervisors. This means that the 
majority of the school communities in 
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New York’s First All-State’ Band, Ithaca, November, 1935 


the state of New Hampshire offer some 
type of systematized musical instruc- 
tion. It was found also that the mu- 
Sical activities are not confined to cho- 
rus work, but that there are forty-eight 
orchestras and fifteen bands among 
towns represented. Perhaps the most 
interesting information secured was 
that practically one-third of the com- 
munities give school credit for sustained 
membership in school choruses, orches- 
tras and bands, and that this school 
credit may be transferred to college 
credit to the degree indicated. There 
seems to be also a growing tendency 
to offer courses in the history and ap- 
preciation of music and in harmony of 
a more advanced nature on a full-time 
credit basis. The survey brings out the 
fact that generally throughout’ the 
state, music is a recognized and worth- 
while activity; that it is for the greater 
part under the direction of trained and 
qualified music supervisors. It would 
appear from the above survey that so 
far as New Hampshire is concerned, 
there is a growing interest in the field 
of music which will in the end aid in 
a wider range of music participation 
and appreciation.” 


Baltimore. The Fourth Annual Fes- 
tival of Christmas Music by the Balti- 
more Public School Teachers Associa- 
tion Chorus, under the direction of John 
Denues, was held December 16, 1935, 
in the Polytechnic Auditorium. A large 
part of the program was given over to 
carol singing by the audience. The Bal- 
timore Inter-High School Orchestra 
played a prelude of four numbers under 
the direction of Osmar P. Steinwald, 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music in the 
schools. The chorus numbers included, 
“The Heavens Are Telling,” Haydn; 
“Come, O Lord with Gladness”—a Bach 
Chorale; “The Shepherds’ Story,” Dick- 
inson, and “A Christmas Choralogue,” 
by W. B. Olds.—John Denues, Member- 
ship Chairman of the Eastern Confer- 
ence for Baltimore City. 


New York. The membership campaign 
in New York is well under way. An 
intensive effort has been made to secure 
the names of every person engaged in 
school music work. These names are 
being sent to the headquarters office in 
Chicago as they are secured. The New 
York State School Band and Orchestra 
Association, through Secretary Frederic 
F. Swift, Ilion, New York, has been 
especially helpful in this work. The 
following names are announced as mem- 
bers of the New York State Membership 
Committee: Helen Hosmer, Potsdam; 
Robert Leslie, Chatham; Margaret 
Wever, Morrisonville; Ruth Shumway, 
Syracuse; John V. Sackett, Syracuse; 
Telleta Bourne, Liberty, and Ernest 
Ahern, Rochester. The membership 
drive in New York City and the sur- 
rounding territory is making’ great 
headway under the direction of Wm. C. 
Bridgman, Directing Chairman of the 
Convention Committee. Westchester 
County and Long Island (Edwin M. 
Steckel and Imogene Boyle, chairmen) 
are included in the New York City area. 
—Francis H. Diers, State Chairman. 
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The Third Annual Clinic of the New 
York State School Band and Orchestra 
Association was held at Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, New York, November 21, 22 and 
23, 1935. There was an exceptional at- 
tendance, with over four hundred regis- 
trations. 

For this year’s clinic the first All- 
New York State Band was organized, 
with a membership of over one hundred 
students who were selected from sixty- 
seven high schools in the state. The 
band was under the direction of E. L. 
Freeman of Syracuse, and Donald Judd 
of Madison, with the following guest 
conductors: Captain Charles O’Neill, Di- 
rector of the Royal 22nd Regiment Band, 
Quebec, Canada, and Victor L. F. Reb- 
mann of Yonkers, New York. The prin- 
cipal speakers were: William Ludwig, 
Chicago; Russell Carter, State Music 
Supervisor of New York; Leonard Bliss 
Job, and Albert Edmund Brown of Ithaca 
College. Other groups appearing at the 
clinic were the Ithaca College Concert 
Band, Walter Beeler, Director; College 
Symphony Orchestra, William Coad, Di- 
rector; the College Choir, Bert Rogers 
Lyon, Director. 

The Association announced the 1936 
Sectional Contests as follows: Western 
New York, Fredonia; West Central New 
York, Penn Yan; East Central New 
York, Waterville; Northeastern New 
York, Ticonderoga; Northern New York, 
Canton; Northwestern New York, Me- 
dina; Southeastern New York, Liberty; 
Long Island. Valley Stream. The State 
Contest will be held in Syracuse 
through the coéperation of the School 
Music Department and the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce. The dates for 
the State Contest will be announced 
later. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President—Arthur R. 
Goranson, Jamestown; Vice-President— 
Paul Van Bodegraven, Port Washing- 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer—Frederic Fay 
Swift, Ilion; Executive Committee: John 
Fraser, Seneca Falls; Charles C. Hill, 
Floral Park; Charles Robb, Massena; 
John Surra, Eden; Paul Erlanson, Caze- 
novia; and Raymond Russell, Canan- 
daigua.—Frederic Fay Swift, Secretary. 


Westchester County Music Teachers 
Association. The Executive Committee 
at its meeting held recently in White 
Plains, decided to continue Annual Vis- 
iting Day. Last year over one hundred 
and twenty-five teachers and supervisors 
of music in the schools of Westchester 
County, New York, spent the Day visit- 
ing the Mamaroneck schools. The suc- 
cess of last year’s event was due largely 
to the fine response of superintendents 
and principals in allowing their teach- 
ers time to visit their neighbors. The 
Executive Committee also voted to hold 
Band Field Day on Saturday, June 6, 
in White Plains. Twenty-five bands of 
county junior and senior high schools 
participated in last year’s Band Field 
Day in a band festival which attracted 
considerable interest. Plans for reviv- 
ing the festival, which has had such 
notable success in former years, were 
discussed, but it was the opinion of the 
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This is an endowed institution of na- 
tional scope offering courses in all 
branches of music. The recognized Uni- 
versity degrees, B.M., M.A. in Music, 
M.M. and Ph.D. in Music are granted. 


Library facilities, physical equipment and 
University affiliation afford unusual op- 
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Executive Committee that to produce 
a festival type of program this season 
would be unwise, without well organ- 
ized effort and a full time director in 
charge.—F. Colwell Conklin, Second Vice 
President. 


Vermont. A drive for 100 per cent 
Conference membership is under way in 
Vermont. The State Membership Com- 
mittee includes: Charles Coan, Rutland; 
Harriet Eastman, Brattleboro; Ann L. 
Griggs, Newport; Annie P. Stevenson, 
St. Johnsbury. The motto in this year’s 
membership campaign is, “To New York 
on March 29, 1936.” Included with our 
Conference membership is, of course, a 
subscription to the Musie Educators 
Journal, the Conference official maga- 
zine, and to us Vermonters this solves 
the problem of the one other required 
professional magazine. With the recog- 
nition Vermont has secured in the east 
as one of the outstanding states in 
music work and music festivals, we 
want to make it an all-round state, 100 
per cent enrolled in membership in the 
E. M. E. C. and the M. E. N. C.—El- 
eanor B. Doughty, State Chairman. 


REUNION IN NEW YORK 


4 WHEN President Lindsay asked Ex- 
President Laura to chairmanize the East- 
ern Luncheon at the National rendezvous 
in The Pennsylvania Hotel in March, 
“she accepted with alacrity.” Why? Be- 
cause it was in 1920 she first attended the 
Eastern Conference held in this same 
Pennsylvania Hotel. To one to whom re- 
unions are the thing, this is the perfect 
setting. Reunion in Pittsburgh was great 
but reunion in New York will be even 
more thrilling. Add to that 1920 array 
of brilliant members I met for the first 


time that day—Howard Davis, Presi- 
dent; Ralph Baldwin; E. W. Newton; 
“Dickie” Grant; “Jimmy” Price and 
others (yes, our second-vice “Roscoe” 
Conklin was there)—add to these all the 
additional names that have enrolled them- 
selves in the good old Eastern Conference 
—and what a reunion we will have! 
These all will reunite we hope, we en- 
treat, in this warm-hearted hostelry that 
bears the name of one of our Eastern 
Conference states. 

The place: Salle Moderne, eighteenth 
floor (La plus belle salle dans Vhotel). 
Enclosed in glass, the view on all sides 
is extraordinary—spread before your eyes 
the incomparable sky line of the incom- 
parable metropolis. 

The time: Noon, the last day of March, 
just escaping April first. No fooling! 

There is in this hotel a most engaging 
young man, by name, Donald Mumford. 
(Too bad ladies, but he’s married.) He 
it was who escorted your luncheon chair- 
man and first aide, Conklin of Larch- 
mont, through the vast purlieu under- 
ground. The famous kitchen of the Penn- 
sylvania, famous as ‘the largest hotel 
kitchen in the world, famous for its pro- 
vision of the freshest foods for thousands 
of people daily, cooked to the queen’s 
taste. 

Adventuring in such a cuisine was en- 
tirely new to your humble servant. And 
the things we saw!! One entire room de- 
voted to ice creams! We will have one 
of their most delectable for our luncheon. 
A separate salon for salads! An enor- 
mous meat room! They make their own 
cuts. There lay a whole cow longing 
for its cuts. Rows and rows of ice boxes 
in each room. Peeping into those we 
could get open we saw layers and layers 
of appetizers ready for the cocktail hour. 
In another room, in other ice boxes, pans 
upon pans and more pans of unthinking 
oysters being properly chilled for your 
consumption. (There will be no oysters 
on our menu.) The chicken room! Thou- 
sands of chickens! We watched a man 
rhythmically pulling off chicken legs by 
the hundreds. We will surely have some 
of them for our luncheon. Fresh vege- 
tables, enormous vats of spinach, fresh 
green leaves in sparkling clean water. 
No canned stuff, folks—but we won't 
have spinach either. There was that 
great potato peeler, too. Do you remem- 
ber, Roscoe, that enormous pile of peeled 
potatoes with their eyes all taken out? 
And then to the bakery! Those delicious- 
smelling, crusty rolls being pulled out of 
that vast oven—with a rake, the handle 
of which was as long as from here to 
Larchmont. And when your mouth be- 
gan to water, Mr. Manager took pity on 
you and gave you a large bag of hot rolls 
to take home to the children. I got 
some too—those delicious pointed ones 
with poppy seeds on them. I ate them 
for breakfast next day in Ithaca, imagin- 
ing it was the Reunion Luncheon in the 
Salle Moderne, on the last day of March. 

President George says we are to have 
a real “Sir John” for a speaker (no 
whiskers) ; that there will be snappy one- 
minute speeches, much singing, much flow 
of soul and a feast of reason, for one hour 
and forty-five minutes. And now I’m off 
to hear Lily Pons in “I Dream too 
Much”, but I know our Reunion Dream 
will come true. 

The biggest thing in the National will 
be the Eastern Luncheon. Make this come 
true. 

Yours perpetually, 


LaurA BrYANT 
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These Methods are not an experiment. 
They are used by the writers in their 
own school systems, developing begin- 
ners in an easy, progressive way, build- 
ing a good foundation. 











A CALL TO RALLY 


THe TIME: 
OccASION : 


Tuesday Noon, March 31. Tue PLace: 
Big talkfest and gustatory delights for the North Central Section of the 


New York City. 


M. E. N. C. 


ET ALL LOYAL MEMBERS be present at 

this time so that we can formulate 
plans, for our next North Central meeting, 
and at the same time learn to know all 
those who, like ourselves, are leading on 
in the paths of music education—and in- 
cidentally, educating ourselves by so 
doing ! 

A treat will be offered in the singing 
of the Lindblom A Cappella Choir of Chi- 
cago. This choir is making the long jour- 
ney from Chicago to New York, and is 
singing for one of the section meetings. 
We feel very fortunate in having them 
on our luncheon program. They belong 
to the North Central Conference, and we 
know you will thoroughly enjoy them. 
Esther Goetz, past-mistress in the art of 
hokum, bunkum, and camouflage, prom- 
ises a novel, if not to say thrilling enter- 
tainment for your delight, so you are 
assured of plenty of fun, pep and speed. 
At our luncheon meeting we expect to 
announce the 1937 meeting place of the 
North Central Conference. Other plans 
of importance will also be discussed and 
every North Central member will want 
to be sure not to miss this important oc- 
casion. Mark this Tuesday noon pe- 
riod as taken before you start your trek 
to the big city. Our efficient and ver- 
satile First Vice-President, Hobart Som- 
mers, will tell us some of his unmatch- 
able stories and outline plans that you 
will want to know, so be sure that you 
save the time from 12:00 to 2:00 on 
Tuesday, March 31. We hope that noth- 
ing will interfere with your attendance. 

What a thrilling time we shall have 
in New York! President Smith has 
planned a comprehensive program from 
Sunday, March 29, to and including Fri- 
day, April 3. The five general sessions 
will provide us with noted speakers and 
music talent, including bands, orchestras, 
and choruses, some of which will travel 
great distances to participate in this na- 
tional event. So that no special phase of 
our music education field is neglected, 
our National President has, in addition, 
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planned for us section meetings which 
will deal concretely with special prob- 
lems and all branches of our profession. 
In addition, we shall have the privilege 
of hearing the Philharmonic Orchestra 
with Arturo Toscanini as conductor on 
Sunday, March 29. For complete infor- 
mation concerning prices and seats for 
this event, see page 75. Be sure that 
your reservation for seats is sent in at 
once. It is also advisable to make your 
hotel reservations promptly. (See hotel 
reservation blank on page 28.) 

Those of us who have been in the habit 
of attending the Conferences would not 
think of missing one of them. To those 
of you who have not made it a point to 
come we say let nothing stand in your 
way. Particularly the younger members 
and those who are just starting out upon 
their professional careers will want to be 
present to learn to know the leaders in 
their field and to be stimulated by contact 
with them. 

In the next issue of the JouRNAL we 
shall announce the complete program for 
the luncheon meeting. Until then, put 
forth every effort to make the National 
Conference the success that we know it 
will be. All of us need the stimulation 
and inspiration that the 1936 National 
Biennial will give. 

Caro. M. Pitts, President 
* 


Nebraska High School Activities As- 
sociation. District music contests will 
be held in Nebraska, March 30 to April 
4. Headquarters will be the Lincoln 
Hotel, Lincoln. The State Music Con- 
test will be held May 1 and 2. The 
officers of the Association are: President 
—Supt. H. R. Partridge, Alliance; Vice 
President—Supt. W. C. Bloom, Lexing- 
ton; Treasurer—Supt. J. R. Bitner, Ful- 
lerton; Secretary—Charles A. Bowers.— 
Charles A. Bowers, Secretary. 


E. Hargrave Swift left Pinckneyville 
High School to become director of High 
School and Juniér High School bands at 
Beardstown, Illinois. 


The Carleton Symphony Band directed 
by James R. Gillette, will give a concert 
at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on February 
14 at eight o’clock. 
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STUDENT'S 
HARMONY BOOK 


by Preston Ware Orem 
Price $1.25 


A book that will be appreciated 
both by the busy teacher and the 
student ambitious for real advance 
ment. Every essential is explained 
in cheerful, conversational style 
from basic facts of intervals and 
scales right through all of the 
chords and progressions. 

Although the Figured Bass is not 
discarded, each subject is explained 
in full before this device is intro 
duced. Harmonization of melodies 
is introduced almost from the start. 
The intelligent use of the various 
Cadences is stressed practically. 
and a freer use of Related Tonalities 
is sought. 
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New Operettas 
for High Schools 


and Colleges 
The Princess Runs Away 


Libretto by Harry B. Smitn 
Music by Georrrey O'Hara 


The Kingdoms of Amnesia and Montebello 
are near neighbors and both countries are findn- 
cially embarrassed, though neither country 
knows that the other is ‘‘broke.’* King Jonah 
of Amnesia plans to marry his daughter Princess 
Vera to Prince Florio the son of King Pomposo 
of Montebello. Each monarch believes the 
other to be rich. The Princess refuses to marry 
a man she has never seen. Prince Florio de- 
clines to marry a girl he has never seen. 
run away. A substitute bride and bridegroom 
are produced and the marriage takes place. Im- 
mediately afterward, the two dead broke Kings 
try to borrow money from each other and each 
finds that the wealth of the other is imaginary. 
The result is a mutual dec.aration of war. 
Meanwhile, the runaway Princess and Prince 
have met and fallen in love. “They reveal them- 
selves to their royal parents and are forgiven. 
King Jonah and King Pomposo decide to restore 
prosperity to the two kingdoms by forming a 
partnership on a business basis. 


Full vocal score and libretto 
combined, $1.50 


The Bachelor Belles 


Libretto by Rose SEyYmMour 
Music by JoHn LAURENCE SEYMOUR 


John Laurence Seymour, whose ‘In a Pasha's 
Garden’* was presented at the Metropolitan 
Opera House offers here a brand new operetta. 
Mrs. Page's ranch, ‘“The Meadow," is mort- 
gaged to Mr. Pennypacker, who keeps a foreman 
on the premises to manage it according to his 
wishes. The foreman enrages the ranch hands, 
who refuse to work any longer. The mortgage 
is due in a few weeks; the crops that will pay 
it off are ripe; but without labor they will go 
to waste and Pennypacker will foreclose on the 
property. They hit upon the idea of calling in 
college girls who have taken up the summer tarm 
work fad. When the ranch hands see the girls 
they decide to remain and work. Pennypacker, 
seeing the situation is about to be saved, suc- 
ceeds in making the girls too discontented to 
work and the men are then re-engaged. e 
result of this policy is a whirlwind of co-opera- 
tion whereby the crops are saved. 


Full vocal score and libretto 
combined, $1.50 


Harmony Hall 


Libretto by Harry B. Smit 
Music by Georrrey O'HARA 


General Earnest Work, having made a fortune 
in the manufacture of musical toys, endows a 
college on condition that every student shall 
study music. Even the servants must indulge 
themselves in music. His only son, totally un- 
musical, has been globe-trotting and eventually 
turns up as press agent for his father’s college 
glee club, and meets the young prima donna 
whom his father has engaged to sing his mo- 
mentous opus grand opera. This offers a case 
of mistaken identity which makes continuous 
comedy until harmony is finally restored to 
Harmony Hall. Amateurs will find much in the 
way of subtle comedy and satire, for this piece 
is in Harry B. Smith's best vein. 


Full vocal score and libretto 
combined, $1.50 


Send for your On Approval copies 
today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St.. New York 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
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On To New York 


ILL you join us in New York? 

At present it is quite certain that 
your President and two National Di- 
rectors will attend the National Confer- 
ence, and really the meeting is almost 
upon us. It is hoped that many others 
from the Northwest Conference will be 
able to make the trip even though the 
distance is so great. If you are plan- 
ning to attend, will you not send word 
so that we may make arrangements for 
our luncheon meeting? 

Program plans for our 1937 Sectional 
Conference will be discussed and the dates 
and places of meeting will be decided. 
Again you are asked to write the Presi- 
dent or any member of the executive 
board with suggestions. It is your Con- 
ference and the executive board desires 
to know your wishes in these important 
matters. 


Oregon State Meeting 


On December 27th and 28th, your 
President attended two interesting meet- 
ings of the Music Section of the Oregon 
State Teachers Association in Portland. 
There were discussions regarding county 
festivals and music meets, and the con- 
tinuation of the state chorus and orches- 
tra which met for the first time during 
this meeting. The same question and 
feeling were expressed there that we all 
echo so heartily, “What are other people 
doing?” and “We need to work together 
and exchange ideas.” The formation of 
“Tn-and-About Clubs” and a state or- 
ganization, all of these linked with the 
Sectional and National Conference, made 
a timely theme for your President’s talk, 
and the suggestions seemed to be received 
with a great deal of interest. May the 
fine work that has been started continue 
to grow in Oregon. 

Ernet M. Henson, President 


School Music Activities in Montana 


Some six years ago through the initia- 
tive of Marguerite V. Hood, State Super- 
visor of Music in Montana, Thelma 
Heaton, Supervisor of Music in Great 
Falls, and Roy Freeburg, then instructor 
in Public School Music and Band Direc- 
tor at the University of Montana, an 
“All-State” Orchestra was organized to 
play before one of the sectional meet- 


ings of the Montana Education Associa- 
tion held in Great Falls. So successful 
was the enterprise that the state orches- 
tra has been assembled annually to play 
for one of these sectional meetings. It 
has played in Great Falls, Helena, Havre, 
Butte, Billings, and Miles City. With 
one exception, when Mr. Freeburg was 
conductor, Prof. A. H. Weisberg of the 
University of Montana has directed the 
orchestra on each occasion. 


By the time all the sections of the 
state had heard the orchestra, the ques- 
tion was asked by M. E. A. members, 
“Can’t we have something like this more 
often?” Consequently an All-State Cho- 
rus was organized in the fall of 1935, 
meeting also for the first time in Great 
Falls. This organization rehearsed and 
sang under the direction of Hywel C-. 
Rowland of the University of North Da- 
kota who also directed the second appear- 
ance of the chorus this fall at Anaconda. 

Great Falls, under the supervision of 
Miss Heaton, with the valuable codpera- 
tion of M. C. Gallagher, Principal of the 
Great Falls High School, had been so 
successful in launching both the orches- 
tra and chorus, that last fall an All- 
State Band was invited to meet there. 
The band, which was directed by Harold 
Bachman of Chicago, matched the suc- 
cess of the orchestra and chorus. 


These organizations are having a de- 
cided effect upon administrators, boards 
of education and the general public in the 
cities in which they play, and there is a 
growing appreciation vf the efforts made 
to develop adequate courses of study and 
to furnish adequate equipment. There 
is also a more general and better under- 
standing of what can be done in music 
by students of high school age. 


To the knowledge of the writer there 
are now only two music festivals held 
in the state each spring. Havre holds 
an annual Band Festival which draws 
bands from as far as four hundred miles, 
each playing an hour’s concert at some 
designated down-town street intersection, 
traffic being blocked from that area, and 
each joining in a big parade and com- 
bined band concert in the evening. Glen- 
dive also holds a spring festival of music 
which includes all types of music groups. 
Another festival is being planned for the 
Billings area known as the Midland Em- 
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pire, for which details are yet to be 
arranged. 

A movement was started at the South- 
west District Education Association in 
connection with the All-State Chorus to 
form a Montana Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, and other movements are under 
way to form district groups of this As- 
sociation similar to the “In-and-About” 
clubs formed elsewhere in the Confer- 
ence. We feel that the associations af- 
forded by Conference contacts are some 
of the most valuable assets in Conference 
membership.—CHARLES R. Cutts. 


Instrumental Affairs 


4 RECENTLY a letter was sent to each 
member of the newly organized Instru- 
mental Affairs Committee of the North- 
west Conference asking for ideas. 
“What Shall We Do, And How?” Re- 
sponses came back from nearly every 
member stressing the value of small en- 
sembles. 

We are very fortunate in having as 
members of the Instrumental Affairs 
Committee, directors who have organized 
and developed many fine instrumental en- 
sembles. The string ensemble seemed 
the most popular group. 

Marian A. Lawton, Director of String 
Department, Washington State Normal 
School, Cheney, Washington, submitted 
the following ideas: “One of the most 
satisfactory methods of orchestral train- 
ing which I have ever used is the violin 
choir. I use four part violin music, with 
from four to eight players on each part. 
Simple music takes on depth and rich- 
ness, and by using several on each part, 
weaker players are aided by playing with 
stronger ones. I also organize violin 
duets, trios and quartets as well as string 
quartets as soon as students are at all 
capable.” 

Delbert W. Moore, Director of Music, 
Eugene, Oregon has this to say: “I 
have always been very interested in small 
ensemble work, especially string ensem- 
bles. I have found that small ensembles 
are more effective if only one player is 
used on a part, the quite obvious reason 
being that the individual acquires a cer- 
tain confidence and independence which 
develops him more rapidly than if he 
depends on ‘George to do it.’” 

Chester R. Duncan, Director of Mu- 
sic, Vancouver, Washington, has devel- 
oped outstanding brass ensembles and 
has many fine ideas concerning instru- 
mentation and materials for this type of 
ensemble. 

L. J. Schnabel, Director of Music, 
Pocatello, Idaho, has specialized in vari- 
ous woodwind ensembles. Many of you 
will remember his fine woodwind quin- 
tet that played on the Conference pro- 
gram at Boise. 

The above directors may be called upon 
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Now Ready 


HOLLIS DANN’S 
Conpuctor’s Book 


A Guide to Choral Interpretation 


A\ttHouGH planned to accompany the new 
Hollis Dann Song Series, this unique book will be 





teaching profession. 


of incalculable value to all teachers and supervisors 
of music and to choral conductors. 
kind of practical help which Dr. Dann’s series of 
correspondence lessons gave the supervisors and 
teachers who prepared the members of the three 


National High School Choruses. 


Dr. Dann’s standing as an authority on the child 
voice and the art of conducting is nationally known. 
In this book he gives a wealth of information which 
will be warmly welcomed by the school-music 


List Price $1.00 


It offers the 
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to furnish lists of available materials for 
the particular type of ensemble in which 
they specialize. Due to their wide knowl- 
edge and experience, they are in a posi- 
tion to make many fine suggestions per- 
taining to ensemble organization. 

Stress the ensemble idea in your 
school as it is bound to arouse much in- 
terest in students and patrons. I hope 
to see and hear many fine instrumental 
ensembles at the Northwest Conference 
in 1937. 

Louts G. WERSEN, Chairman 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs. 
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The 
BIG SIX BAND BOOK 


By Leon V. Metcalf 


A collection of Folk Songs arranged for 
six piece combinations or any group of 
band or orchestra instruments includi 
drums and piano books, and a speci 
book for the conductor. 


Just the collection for: 
Little German Band 
Band Combinations 
Brass Ensemble 
Woodwind Ensemble 
Saxophone Sextet 
String Orchestra 
Full Orchestra 
Two Violins and Piano 


Name your instrumentation and order 
these books. You'll be satisfied! 
_ Price, Each Book, 30c 
Piano Book (March Size), 50c 
Conductor’s book (Octavo Size), $1.00 
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NEW—March for BAND 
By HENRY FILLMORE 


“= FOOTLIFTER 


A stirring six-eight March that will 
sweep you off your feet. Features a 
pccont Drum solo—DRUMS TO THE 
a ' 


PRICE, FULL BAND, 75c 


FILLMORE 
MUSIC HOUSE 


528 ELM STREET 
CINCINNATL OHIO 

























I'll see you at the 
Conference 
about your new job 


c. E. LUTTON 
Music Dept. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 








64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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OBOE AND ENGLISH HORN REEDS 


These reeds are made with special care 
to meet the needs of the student 
players requirements. A trial will con- 


vince you. Send for prices, etc. 


ALFRED A. WALES 


Successor to R. Shaw 
110 Indiana Ave. Providence, R. I. 
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The Good Work Goes On 


ELLOW MUSIC EDUCATORS of the 

Southern Conference: Well, Old 
Santa came to Dixie at the usual time, 
and in most of our Sunny South he 
used his old-fashioned reindeer-drawn 
sleigh. Then, the little boy, New Year, 
1936, arrived all wrapped up in furs 
(except in Florida). With him he 
brought our old friend Prosperity — 
come for a good long stay, we hope. 
“Happy days are here again,” so let’s 
put on our brightest smiles and our most 
radiant courage as we march forward to 
new adventures and fresh victories! 

Our two greatest objectives should be: 
(1) The largest active membership the 
Southern Conference has ever had, and 
(2) a big attendance from the Southern 
Conference at the New York meeting. 
Really, as I hear more and more about 
that New York affair, I’m beginning to 
wish I were quintuplets, or at least trip- 
lets. No one single individual can pos- 
sibly “take in” a half of the fine things 
that will be going on. You certainly 
can’t afford to miss this Conference; 
it’s going to be as good as a three-ring 
circus! Of course you'll not miss the 
luncheon meeting of the Southern Con- 
ference on Tuesday, March 31. The 
committee in charge of the luncheon, 
with Margaret Benson of Maryland as 
chairman, will be pledged to provide 
plenty of “fun and frolic” as well as food 
for the inner man and woman. 

January first marked the beginning of 
our membership campaign. Miss Saun- 
ders, our Membership Committee Chair- 
man, and our State Chairmen are at 
work. If your State Chairman asks you 
to help in this campaign, put your 
shoulder to the wheel and push hard. 
This campaign is our biggest job for 
the next three months. 

The study groups named in the last 
issue of the JouRNAL are at work. 
Nearly every person appointed has ac- 
cepted the job, and many have written 
enthusiastic letters saying they are 
grateful for this opportunity to work. 
This all looks most encouraging. Each 
study group will have a brief report of 
their findings and their recommenda- 
tions for future efforts ready for us at 
our luncheon meeting in New York. I 


am sorry to announce that we have lost 
one State Chairman by resignation due 
to an overcrowded schedule — Roger 
Frisbie, of Monroe, Louisiana. We are 
now conferring with Louisiana officials 
concerning a new appointee. 

In the last issue of the JouRNAL you 
read about the newly-organized Na- 
tional Capital In-and-About Club, whose 
initial meeting your President had the 
honor of attending. That Club is 
marching right along, and we under- 
stand that there are things brewing that 
are likely to result in some sister In- 
and-About Clubs ‘which will march side 
by side with the National Capital folks. 
We hope that the little bird that passed 
that news along wasn’t merely a no- 
‘count English sparrow! We shall await 
developments with much interest. 

Hope I'll be seein’ you in New York, 


Yours for a Singing South, 
Grace VAN Dyke More, President. 


Affiliation Developments 
A SINCE THE ORGANIZATION of the spe- 
cial committee for the purpose of seeking 
affiliation of allied groups with the 
Southern Conference and the National 
Conference, of which our President, Miss 
More, has asked me to be chairman, 
many contacts have been made. We are 
glad to report that the recently organ- 
ized National Capital In-and-About Club 
at its first meeting held in Washington 
on Friday and Saturday, November 15 
and 16, decided to affiliate with the 
Southern and the National Conference. 
Since there are several types of affilia- 
tion, the National Capital In-and-About 
Club postponed a decision as to the ex- 
act type of affiliation under which it 
would operate, until its second meeting 
held on January 25, about the date the 
JouRNAL went to press. Word has just 
been received from C. E. Norman, Pres- 
ident of the Kentucky Band and Orches- 
tra Directors’ Association, that at their 
meeting on February 20 the matter of a 
proposed affiliation will be brought up. 
It is hoped that other groups will also 
be interested in this movement. South- 
ern Conference members will be kept ap- 
prised of developments in the JouRNAL 
columns. In the meantime, if you have 
information of organizations, including 
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New “ALL SER VICE FOLIO” Now Ready! 





Compiled and Arranged for ORCHESTRA or BAND by C. PAUL HERFURTH 
famous for his ‘“‘A Tune a Day’ Course of Violin Class Instruction 





Two Guitars— Russian 


90 ID) Ce Oo 


wood 
11. A National Medley 


Solo Violin—(Advanced-Positions) 
Violin A (Obbligato) 

Violin B (Obbligato) 

Second Violin 

Viola 

’Cello or Bassoon 

Bass (String) 

Flute 

Oboe 

ist Clarinet—Bb (Harmony) 


ist Cornet or Trumpet Bb, 
Solo Clarinet B» or Ist Violin 





Festival March (Processional)—Mendelssohn 
Overture—Consecration— Keler Bela 

Spirit of St. Louis (6/8 March)—-Herfurth 12. 
President Lincoln (6/8) March)—Herfurth | 43 


Toselli’s Serenade— Toselli 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginny—Bland 

Echoes from Grand Opera 
(Hail to the happy bridal day—Lucia; O 
Tender Moon—Faust; Chimes of Nor- 
mandy ; Red Roses—Queen’s Lace Handker- 
chief; Soldiers Chorus—Faust) 

9, Benjamin Franklin ((€ March)—Under- | 17. 


10. Sea Bubbles (Waltz)—Herfurth 19. 


(Hail Columbia; Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public; Yankee Doodle; Keller’s American 


— INSTRUMENTATION — 


First Violin—(Melody Ist position) 


— CONTENTS — 


Land) 


Bells) 





Banner) 


2nd Clarinet—B> (Harmony and 
melody) 

Solo Clarinet—Bpb (Melody with 
embellishments) 

ist Alto Saxophone—E> (Harmony) 

2nd Alto Saxophone—Ep (Melody 
lead) 

Tenor Saxophone—Bp 

ist Cornet or Trumpet—Bpb 





Price, each part 50 cents 


SPECIMEN COPIES UPON REQUEST 


2nd Cornet or Trumpet—B» 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 





Hymn; The Red, White and Blue; Dixie 


Manhattan March (6/8)—Felker 

The Bostonian (6/8) March)— Hoelscher 

14. At Christmas-tide 

(March of the Kings; First Nowell; O 


Sanctissima; Angels We Have Heard on 
High; Silent Night; Adeste Fidelis; Jingle 


15. School Cadets ( (€ March)—Raymond 
16. Valse Oriental—Herfurth 
All American (6/8 March)—-Underwood 
18. On Parade ( € March)—Woodrow 
Assembly Songs 
(America; Onward Christian Soldiers; 
America, the Beautiful; The Star-Spangled 


3rd Cornet or Trumpet—Bpb 

Horns in F 

Horns in Eb—(Altos or Mello- 
phones) 

Trombone or Baritone—(Bass clef) 

Baritone (Band) Bass clef 

Baritone (Band) Treble clef 

Tuba 

Drums, Tympani, Cymbals, etc. 

Piano (Conductor) 


Piano acc. (Conductor) $1.00 


116 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. : 





names and addresses of officers who 
should be contacted, your chairman will 
appreciate a word.—Price Doyle, Second 
Vice President. 

a 


Southern Conference Membership Pro- 
motion. Now that the year 1936 is 
really here, we have begun to realize 
the great things in store for us during 
the next twelve months and especially 
the banner months, March and April, 
when we shall go to New York for the 
meeting of the National Conference. 
Can the Southern Conference make the 
100 per cent membership a possibility? 
Yes, through the active coéperation of 
every membership chairman. With the 
March 29—April 3 meeting in New York 
as the goal, and with the depression 
behind us, we cannot fail. 

The following suggestions have been 
offered to state membership chairmen 
and their co-workers: (1) Divide each 
state into zones and appoint some in- 
terested teacher as the lead worker in 
each zone; (2) insist that they send the 
name of every teacher actively engaged 
in music education in the schools to the 
headquarters office in Chicago. A sam- 
ple copy of the official magazine, the 
Music Educators Journal, will be mailed 
to every name sent to the headquarters 
office, as well as complete information 
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concerning the New York program and 
other Conference activities. 

I believe with the new year there will 
be renewed interest on the part of our 
teachers in becoming a part of this 
great organization, for certainly the 
southland is becoming more music 
minded and will be more interested in 
the development of a greater Southern 
and National Conference.—E. May Saun- 
ders, First Vice-President. 





Eastern Conference News 
Continued from page 50 





— 


New York State Teachers Association 
Music Sections. Chairmen who will be 
in charge of the music sections of the 
1936 fall meetings are announced as 
follows: Central Zone—Mrs. K. H. Cal- 
lahan, Syracuse; Central Western—Les- 
ter Bascom, Penn Yan; Eastern—Mau- 
rice Whitney, Hudson Falls; Long 
Island—John H. Query, East Hampton; 
Northern— Oliver Stanford, Saranac 


Lake; Northeastern—Katherine Brown, 
Port Henry; Southern—J. Leo Lynch, 
Binghamton; Southeastern—Rachel L. 


Smith, Briarcliff Manor; Western—Wal- 
lace Doubleday, Lockport. Complete in- 


formation will be given later concerning 
places, plans and dates for these meet- 
ings.—Russell Carter, State Supervisor 
of Music. 





Central Long Island Festival. The 
Fifth Central Long Island Festival is 
scheduled for May 8 at Islip, Long 
Island. The Junior High School Festi- 
val will be held on May 15 at Bay Shore, 
Long Island. Those in charge of these 
festivals are: C. B. Robinson, Marion 
McCutcheon, F. Hurlbert and Harry 
Chapman. 


Boston Band Clinic. On January 10 
and 11 the bandmasters from New Eng- 
land and other eastern states, met in 
Boston to attend the Band Clinic at 
Boston University. Edwin Franko Gold. 
man conducted the Clinic. 


Joint Festival. The Rhode IslanJ 
School Band Masters’ Association and 
the Rhode Island Music Educators So- 
ciety will join forces in sponsoring a 
joint festival to be held in Providence 
on Saturday, May 2. Bands, orchestras, 
choral groups, ensembles and soloists 
will be included in the events. 


Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. At the annual meeting which 
was held at the Boyd Hall, Y. W. C. A., 
Harrisburg, on Friday, December 27, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent — Daniel Auchenbach, Johnston; 
Vice-President—John Meyers, Mansfield; 
Secretary—George A. Bryan, Carnegie. 
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National School Band Association Clinic and Annual Meeting 


(Abridgment of Secretary's Report) 


yy" ENTY-FOUR STATES were repre- 
sented by three hundred fifty-one 
bandmasters, instructors and others in- 
terested in instrumental music in schools 
and colleges who registered at Urbana, 
January 8 and 9, for the 1936 clinic and 
annual meeting of the National School 
Band Association. The event was con- 
ceded to be the most successful yet held, 
not only in point of attendance, but in 
variety and effectiveness of the program 
features. The schedule was carried out 
as announced in detail in the previous 
issue of the JouRNAL, with some minor 
changes and a few additions. 

Business transacted included: (1) Con- 
firmation of the Executive Committee’s 
acceptance of the Cleveland invitation for 
the 1936 contest, with the provision that 
contestants pay for board and lddging at 
special rates made available by Cleveland 
hotels and others offering lodging facili- 
ties. (2) Dates chosen for the con- 
test, May 14, 15, 16. (3) Approval of rec- 
ommendation that the five division-ratings 
as formerly used be continued. (4) Elec- 
tion of two directors: T. Frank Coulter, 
Joplin, Missouri; James Harper, Lenoir, 
North Carolina. (5) Resolution adopted 
petitioning NBC to broadcast University 
of Illinois Band. (6) Discussion of a 
plan for dividing the national contests 
into geographical units, with all sections 
represented, somewhat in the manner of 
the Dixie Division under jurisdiction of 
the Dixie School Band and Orchestra 


Association, an affiliated unit of the Na- 





















tional Association. (7) Resolutions of 
appreciation addressed to the University 
of Illinois, Mr. Harding and associates 
for use of buildings, other facilities and 
equipment, and for service rendered by 
faculty members and students in plan- 
ning for and carrying out the clinic pro- 
gram. (8) Presentation by President 
McAllister of a memorial tablet to the 
John Philip Sousa Library at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois—a permanent tribute to 
the great bandmaster given by the Na- 
tional School Band Association. 
President A. R. McAllister, in his an- 
nual report, reviewed the history of the 
national school band contests, which began 
in 1926 at Fostoria, Ohio. Mr. Mc- 
Allister called attention to the increasing 
demands upon cities entertaining the con- 
tests, due to the larger and larger number 
of participants. The obvicus benefits of 
a national band contest challenge the in- 
terest of the leaders of musical, educa- 
tional and civic affairs in any city. With 
the efficient organization and manage- 
ment now available the burden of: the 
entertaining city is reduced to a mini- 
mum; nevertheless there are responsibili- 
ties involved, and requirements in the 
way of housing, central auditoriums and 
other facilities that have increased in 
ratio to the increase in enrollment and 
the necessarily much more _ involved 
schedule of events due to the addition of 
solo and ensemble contests. “Because of 
these conditions,” said Mr. McAllister, 
“we have been forced to realize that the 


’ 
forces; 


time is definitely past when free housing 
and free breakfasts can be supplied by 
host cities. If we want to continue our 
contests on such a broad scale, we must 
do so under conditions whereby each 
band assumes its own expenses.” This 
means that at the Cleveland contest lodg- 
ing and breakfasts, as well as other meals, 
will be paid for by participants, special 
rates being made by hotels and others 
furnishing lodging and food. 

President McAllister also called atten- 
tion to the need for systematizing and 
correlating state and regional contests. 
If the contests are to serve their intended 
purpose as adjuncts to the music educa- 
tion program, care must be exercised to 
avoid exploitation by well-meaning but 
sometimes ill-advised promoters. Con- 
tests and similar events involving school 
groups should be controlled by the school 
duplication and overlapping 
should be avoided; effort should be made 
to secure the best possible results from 
an educational standpoint with minimum 
demands upon school time, energy and 
financial resources of the school organi- 
zations and their supporters. If contests 
are to endure they must be operated pri- 
marily as school activities, with educa- 
tional benefits given first consideration. 

Important among the various features 
were the two clinic bands—the “Red” 
and “Blue.” These bands had ninety 
members each, selected from over four 
hundred applicants. Thirty-seven Class 
A and B high schools in seven states 
were represented, all players being from 
Association member-bands. Organizing 
chairman was G. W. Patrick; associate 
organizing chairman, Forrest McAllister : 
housing chairman, Graham T. Overgard. 
Glenn Cliff Bainum and Harold Bach- 
man were guest conductors of the Clinic 
bands at the final “contest.” Other con- 
ductors for the Clinic: Herbert L. Clarke, 
A. A. Harding, Mark H. Hindsley, Gra- 
ham T. Overgard, Carleton Stewart, 
Capt. J. H. Barabash, William D. Rev- 
elli, L. Bruce Jones, Ralph E. Rush, A. 
R. McAllister, G. W. Patrick, F. L. 
McAllister, Frank Simon. 














A clinic session with the “Blue” Band. Right: At the Sousa 
presentation ceremony in John Philip Sousa Library. In 
A. A. Harding, A. R. McAllister, Frank Simon, Wm. D. 
Herbert L. Clarke. The memorial tablet was designed by 

& Clust. At the right of the tablet is the conductor's stand 
Sousa. At top of page: “Red’’ Band on the stage of Univer- 

Iilinois Auditorium. 
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e “You would not willingly forego acquaintance with these masterpieces’’ @ 


MUSIC FOR STRING ENSEMBLES 


Original Compositions by Classic Masters of the 17th and 18th Centuries 


These hitherto unpublished treasures, as they may 
rightly be described, are original works in the style 
presented, and not adaptations, designed for prac- 
tical use by home chamber music ensembles or 
school orchestras. 


Many are adaptable for various combinations of 


instruments, for two violins and piano; two violins, 
cello and piano; two violins, viola and piano; string 
quartet with or without piano; or a string orchestra. 


A feast of quaint and lively melodically grateful 
and refreshingly lilting music is contained in this 
scrupulously prepared edition. 





Bach, C. Phil. Em. (1714-1788): Symphony No. 3 for 
four-part string orchestra and cembalo. Score $1.50; 
String parts, each .40. H. Moser termed these sym- 
phonies: “audacious musical modernism!" Not easy but 
superb. 

Boccherini, L. (1743-1805): Five easy dance moods for 
two violins, viola and cello (cello II ad lib.). Score $1.20; 
parts $1.80. 

Caldara, Antonio, Suonata da Camera for 2 violins, viola, 
cello (bass) and piano. Score (piano part) $.90; each 
part $.15. 

Corelli, Archangelo (1653-1713): Concerto grosso in D, 
op. 6 No. 1, for two solo violins, cello solo, two violins, 
viola, cello (or string orchestra) and cembalo. Score 
$1.80; 2nd cembalo .90; each part .25. A beautiful work 
presenting no difficulties. 

—Concerto grosso No. 3, for 2 solo violins, solo cello, 
string orchestra and piano. Score $2.40; Strings each .50; 
piano part 1.00. 


—Christmas concerto (Concerto grosso No. 8) for 2 solo 
violins, solo cello, 2 violins, viola, cello (bass) and piano. 
Score $3.30; Strings each .50; piano part 1.00. 


Gabrieli, G. (1557-1612): Canzoni per sonar A 4 for four 
strings and a keyboard instrument. Score $1.20; parts 
each .50. 

Geminiani, Francesco, op. 3, No. 5 Concerto grosso, for 
2 solo violins, solo viola, solo cello, string quintet and 
piano. Score $2.40; Strings each .50; piano part 1.00. 


Handel, G. F. Overture to “Theodora” (1749) for 2 
violins, viola, cello (bass) and piano. Score $2.00; Strings 
each .60; piano part .90. 
—Overture to “Heracles” (1744) for 2 violins, viola, cello 
(bass), 2 oboes (ad lib.) and piano. Score $1.50; parts 
each .45; piano part .75. 


—Festival Overture to “Salome” (1748) for 2 violins, viola, 
cello (bass) 2 oboes (ad lib.) and piano. Score $1.50; 
parts each .50; piano part .795. 


Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809): Divertimento in Eb for four 
string instruments. Score and parts $1.50; string parts, 
each .40. Easy to play and youthfully fresh. 


Haydn, Michael (1737-1806): Divertimento in D for two 
violins, viola and bass. Complete set of parts $1.80; score 
.60; separate parts, each .50. Only moderately difficult, 
in the style of early Mozart. 


Locatelli, Pietro, Concerto grosso No. 8, for 2 solo violins, 
2 solo violas, solo cello, string quintet and piano. Score 
$2.40; parts each .60; piano part 1.25. 


Manfredini, Fr. Christmas Concerto, for 2 solo violins, 
string quartet and piano (organ or harmonium). Score 
$2.00; parts each .60; piano part .75. 


Manfredini (1688): Sinfonia X for string quintet or 
string orchestra and piano. Score $1.10; parts, each .15. 


Mozart, W. A. Three Sonatas for 2 violins, cello (bass) 
and piano (organ). Score (piano part) $1.50; each part 
$.20. 


Palestrina, G. P. (1525-1594): Eight Ricercari for four 
strings or wind instruments or both. Score $1.50; parts, 
each .60. 


Purcell, Henry (1658-1695): Fantasies for string instru- 
ments. Book I, three and four-part fantasies. First edi- 
tion. Score $1.50; parts, each .50. The finest works of 
the English master. 


—Pavane and Chaconne for three violins and bass. Score 
.90; parts, each .30. 


Reiche, Gottfried, Three Sonatinas for 2 violins, viola, 
cello (bass) and piano. Score (piano part) $1.10; each 
part $.15. 


Rosenmiiller, Joh. (1620-1684): “Students’ Music” in a 
practical new edition for two violins, cello and piano (two 
violas, or violin III and viola, also double bass ad lib.) 
Book I (Suite I/II). Score $1.80; seven string instru- 
ments, each .50. A standard work in the form of the 
German suite. 


—tTrio Sonata, in E minor for 2 violins, cello (bass) and 
piano. Score (piano part) $.90; each part .15. 


Scarlatti, Alessandro (1659-1725) Concerto grosso in F 
minor, for 2 violins, viola, cello (bass) and piano. Score 
$1.80; parts each .60; piano part .75. 


Schein, Joh. Herm. Suite from “Banchetto musicale”, for 
2 violins, 2 violas and cello (bass). Score .75; parts each 
30. 


Stamitz, Carl (1746-1801): Orchestra Quartet in F for 
string orchestra or string quartet. Score $1.50; parts, 
each .20. 


Tartini, Giuseppe, Sinfonia Pastorale, for 2 violins (solo 
and tutti), viola, cello (bass) and piano. Score $2.40; 
parts each .60; solo violin $1.20; piano $1.25. 


Teleman, Geo. Phil. Second Suite from “VI Ouvertures 
a 4 ou 6” (1730), for 2 violins, viola, cello (bass) and 
piano. Score $2.25; parts each .60; piano part 1.25. 


Torelli, Giuseppe, Christmas Concerto from op. 8 (Bologna 
1709), for 2 violins, (solo and tutti), viola, cello (bass) 
and piano (organ or harmonium). Score $2.00; parts 
each .60; piano part .75. 


Wagenseil, Georg, Trio Sonata in F major for 2 violins, 
cello (bass) and piano. Score (piano part) $1.10; each 
part $.15. 


ef Scores of any of the above will be sent on approval }O 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Sole Agents for Leading European Music Publishers 
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Association and Club News 





Associated Glee Clubs of America 


NE OF THE FEATURES of Conference 

Week in New York will be a con- 
cert by the Associated Glee Clubs of 
America to be given in honor of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
2500 of whose delegates will be its spe- 
cial guests. 

Upwards of 2000 men from points as 
diverse as Boston, Washington and west- 
ern New York, and the clubs of the 
Hudson Valley and New Jersey will 
descend upon the metropolis some hun- 
dreds strong to sing in this great concert 
in Madison Square Garden. This will not 
be a “festival chorus” in the usual sense 
of the term, but one made up of well 
organized glee clubs some of which have 
been in existence fifty years or more. The 
program has been in rehearsal for many 
months. 


Through this concert the Association 
hopes further to introduce itself to the 
music educators, many of whom know 
already of the relationship existing be- 
tween the two organizations in a cam- 
paign to establish Junior Glee Clubs. 
These clubs made up of high school glee 
club graduates provide an opportunity for 
the continuance of their musical exper- 
ience. In this campaign the music edu- 
cator is an essential factor. He contrib- 
utes a rehearsal room and piano, his 
former pupils come at his call; often he 
becomes the director of the chorus. The 
local senior club—probably a member of 
the Association—assumes musical spon- 
sorship. It lends music from its library, 
holds out the lure of ultimate member- 
ship in its chorus as an incentive to good 
work and acts as Big Brother through- 
out. Kiwanis, already having the Junior 
Glee Club in its program as a major 


project, may assist with the initial 
budget. These clubs soon become self- 
supporting. 


The Association will have a booth at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel during conven- 
tion week and delegates are invited to 
visit it, ask questions, secure literature— 
and to go home to make the eminent con- 
tribution of a Junior Glee Club to the 
Youth-Leisure program of their home 


towns. A. C. Victor, Secretary 


Northern Idaho Music Educators 
Association 


4 On November 2, 1935, the first meet- 
ing of the Northern Idaho Music Edu- 
cators Association was held in Lewiston. 
Over forty people representing Northern 
Idaho and Eastern Washington met for 
the purpose of discussing organization 
procedure. Archie N. Jones, Head of 
the Music Department at the University 
of Idaho, presented the first draft of a 
constitution for consideration. The con- 
stitution was adopted, and the following 
Executive Committee of five elected: 
Chairman, Archie N. Jones; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mary Granger, Lewiston 
State Normal School; Berenice Barnard, 
University of Idaho; Mark Freshman, 
Lewiston Public Schools, and Herbert 
T. Norris, Washington State College. 
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On December 7, 1935, the second meet- 
ing of the Northern Idaho Music Edu- 
cators Association was held in Moscow. 
Dean Messenger, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University, ad- 
dressed the dinner meeting with a de- 
lightfully humorous “Plea for Poor 
Music.” The University Faculty String 
Quartet provided music entertainment. 
Oma Johnson of the Moscow Public 
Schools was Chairman of the meeting. 
At the December 7th meeting the mem- 
bers present unanimously voted to affili- 
ate the Northern Idaho Music Educators 
Association with the Northwest and Na- 
tional Conference. 

Membership in the Northern Idaho 
Music Educators Association is open to 
any one interested in music: Profes- 
sional musicians, school teachers, school 
administrators, private teachers, music 
dealers, and music lovers. The purposes 
of the Association as stated in the con- 
stitution are fourfold: (1) To foster 
and promote musical activities, study, 
and appreciation of music; (2) To fos- 
ter and promote friendly and sympathetic 
coéperation among all persons engaged 
or interested in a musical profession; 
(3) To foster and promote a widespread 
interest in the intrinsic value of music; 
(4) To furnish a medium for discus- 
sion of professional problems and activ- 
ities. 

For the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion, each member has been asked to 
supply questions for a question box from 
which it is hoped some interesting dis- 
cussions will ensue.— Mary Granger, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Music Teachers’ National Association 


4 At THE Fifty-Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation which was held in Philadelphia, 
December 27-31, with headquarters at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, the following 
officers for 1936 were elected: President 
—Earl V. Moore, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Vice-President—Rudolph Ganz, Chicago, 
Illinois; Secretary—D. M. Swarthout, 
Lawrence, Kansas: Treasurer — Oscar 
Demmler, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Edi- 
tor—Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Newly elected members for the three- 
year term of the Executive Committee 
were: Edwin Hughes, New York City; 
George S. Dickinson, Poughkeepsie, New 
York: Charles Vardell, Salem, North 
Carolina. Mrs. Crosby Adams was re- 
élected to the one-year term of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the M. T. N. A. voted to hold 
the 1936 meeting in Chicago. 

The National Association of Schools 
of Music also met at the time of the 
M. T. N. A. meeting in Philadelphia 
(December 27-31). Officers for 1936 were 
elected as follows: President—Howard 
Hanson, Rochester, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dents—David Stanley Smith, New Haven, 
Conn.; Frederic B. Stiven, Urbana, IIli- 
nois; Dorsey Whittington, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Tracy Cannon, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Secretary—Burnet C. Tuthill, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Treasurer—Charles N. 
Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4 Tue Trap, official publication of the 
O. M. E. A,, lists an honor roll of 
Ohio music educators who have paid their 
1936 dues. As an affiliated organization 
with the Conference, O. M. E. A. officers 
have designated the Conference office at 
64 East Jackson Blvd., as headquarters 
for the receipt of O. M. E. A. dues. 


District and State officers are complet- 
ing plans for spring contests. Complete 
information concerning these contests, in- 
cluding lists and rules, as well as other 
activities of the O. M. E. A., is avail- 
able in the December, 1935, and January, 
1936, Triad—Arthur L. Williams, Pub- 
licity Director. 


Department of Music, New Jersey 
State Teachers Association 


4 THe New Jersey STATE CHORAL 
FESTIVAL is announced for May 16 at 
Trenton State Teachers College with 
Mabel E. Bray as Chairman. At a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors, 
it was decided to discontinue state band 
and orchestra contests and to replace 
them with a band and orchestra festival. 
This year’s event will be held at Asbury 
Park, the date to be decided later. For 
information write Clifford Demarest, 10 
Laurel Avenue, Tenafly. The Associa- 
tion will continue sponsoring the vocal 
and instrumental solo and ensemble con- 
tests, including the piano contest. 

The first Board meeting after the an- 
nual election of officers of the State De- 
partment of Music was held on December 
8, at New Brunswick. The incoming 
president, Clifford Demarest of Tenafly, 
presided, and plans were made for . the 
many state activities to be held during 
the year. In order that everyone may 
have time to attend the National Con- 
vention in March, it was decided to hold 
the required sectional meetings at the 
various county festivals. 

Following is a list of the officers and 
directors of the Department of Music, 
N. J. S. T. A.: President — Clifford 
Demarest, Tenafly; First Vice-President 
—Mabel E. Bray, Trenton; Second Vice 
President—K. Elizabeth Ingalls, West- 
field; Recording Secretary — Maxwell 
MacMichael, Perth Amboy; Correspond- 
ing Secretary —M. Elizaheth Connolly, 
Rumson; Treasurer—L. Rogene Borgen, 
Trenton; Past President—John H. Ja- 
quish, Atlantic City. Directors: Mar- 
tha Wasson, Bergenfield; Donald Cook, 
Ridgewood; Robert Howard, Morris- 
town; Robert R. Laslett Smith, Newark; 
Arthur E. Ward, Montclair; Arthur H. 
Brandenburg, Elizabeth; Clarence J. 
Andrews, Plainfield; Ben Levy, Bay- 
onne; John V. Pearsall, Arlington; 
Charlotte B. Neff, New Brunswick; 
Catherine M. Zisgen, Trenton; Herbert 
Lloyd, Bound Brook; Florence M. In- 
gram, Moorestown; J. Harold Rudy, 
Pennsauken; Helen Klepfer, Woodbury. 

Members of the Association are, of 
course, codperating heartily on the plans 
for a New Jersey All-State Orchestra 
and Chorus which will appear at the 
National Conference. In this connection, 
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our forces are also joining with the offi- 
cers around Metropolitan New York in 
the Conference membership drive. A 
county chairman has been appointed in 
each of our twenty-one counties whose 
duty it is to collect both our own state 
and National Conference dues. At pres- 
ent, plans are being formulated for the 
organization of a special group of key 
people in our state association to further 
the drive for associate members.—Elsie 
C. Mecaskie, Chairman, Public Relations 
Committee. 


Washington State High School 
Directors Association 


4 Tue Tuirp Annual Band Clinic was 
held on December 13 and 14 in Meany 
Hall on the University of Washington 
campus, and was sponsored by the Music 
Department of the University. Walter 
Welke of the Department of Music, was 
responsible for program arrangements. 
Over two hundred directors and students 
attended the two-day session. The Uni- 
versity Symphony which rendered the or- 
chestra selections, was under the direction 
of George Kirchner, the University Cho- 
rus and Men’s Glee Club was led by 
Charles Lawrence, and the Women’s En- 
semble by Lorraine Terry. Members of 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra and 
faculty and students of the University 
presented the solo material. Small en- 
semble material was played by members 
of the Music Department under the di- 
rection of Walter Welke, who also di- 
rected the University Concert Band which 
appeared on the Saturday program. A 
demonstration was also given by the Bal- 
lard High School A Cappella Choir of 
Seattle under the direction of Harriet 
Charlton. 

At the business meeting which was held 
on December 14, it was decided that all 
the sectional meets of the state would 
form a state association. This plan pro- 
vides for sectional meets to be held as 
in former years, with final play-offs at 
the University. Officers elected for the 
coming year: President—Chester R. 
Duncan, Vancouver; Vice-Presidents— 
James Yenney, Olympia, and Wallace 
Hannah, Bremerton; William L. Rowles, 
Cheney; Representative for Central 
Washington—H. R. Jakey, Yakima; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Walter C. Welke, 
Seattle. [Note: The presidents of sec- 
tional meets automatically become vice- 
presidents of the state association. ] 

Another general meeting was held in 
Tacoma, January 4, when final arrange- 
ments and dates of the sectional and 
state meets were made.— Walter C-. 
Welke, Secretary. 


Department of Music, N. E. A. 


A AT THE Denver meeting of the N. E. 
A. the music section honored me by 
electing me President of the Music Sec- 
tion. While I realize that it is very 
difficult for music educators to attend this 
summer session, I am most anxious that 
the music division may take its proper 
place in the sun as a part of the National 
Education Association. Those of vou who 
have planned to attend the Portland 
meeting are cordially urged to write me 
your suggestions as to the type of pro- 
gram that you desire to have presented. 

I am asking the codperation of those 
of you who live on the west coast par- 
ticularly, as it will be easier for you to 
attend the program than those who live 
in the eastern states. Any suggestions 
will be gratefully received and will be 
given full consideration—JoHn C. KEn- 
DEL, President, Music Section, N. E. A. 
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Westmoreland County 
Music Educators Association 


4 AT THE first meeting of the music edu- 
cators of Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, Huldah Jane Kenley, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, was the speaker. 
General organization plans were dis- 
cussed, including monthly broadcasts, the 
appointment of committees, and the pos- 
sibility of a spring festival. The matter 
of affiliation with the Eastern and Na- 
tional Conference will be brought up at 
an early meeting. Officers elected were: 
President—Lillian Stickle, Hempfield 
Township; Vice-President—Carl Nehr, 
New Florence; Secretary—Alberta Will- 
iams, West Newton; Treasurer—Anna 
M. Kressler, Jeannette; Director of Pub- 
lic Relations—Harold F. Hetrick, Irwin. 
—Harold F. Hetrick. 


West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 


4 AT OUR FALL MEETING, the West Vir- 
ginia Music Educators Association was 
organized, and the vote was unanimous 
that we should affiliate with the Southern 
and National Conferences. Officers elected 
at the first meeting were: General Chair- 
man—Oliver Edward, Wheeling; Secre- 
tary—Virginia Brand, Wheeling; Or- 
chestra Chairman—H. H. Bowman, 
Montgomery; Chorus Chairman—Grace 
Oliver, Martinsburg. We are endeavor- 
ing to make our association 100 per cent 
solid in Conference membership.—Marie 
Boette, State Chairman for West Vir- 
ginia. 


Michigan Music Educators 
Association 


4 On Decemser 7 in the Olds Hotel, 
Lansing, a meeting of the Michigan 
Music Educators Association was held, 
with Dr. E. B. Elliott, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, as guest of 
honor and speaker. The Michigan Mu- 
sic Educators Association is organized to 
represent every phase of music educa- 
tion and to correlate in every consistent 
way music education with community 
life. At the December 7 meeting the 
members of the Association discussed or- 
ganization procedures and elected in part 
its committee set-up. The tentative re- 
port, covering six mimeographed pages, 
indicates the comprehensive program to 
be undertaken by the Association. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, rep- 
resenting the eight regions of the Asso- 
ciation are: Region 1—Howard Love, 
Detroit (vocal); Roy Miller, Detroit 
(band); William H. Engel, Detroit (or- 
chestra). Region 2—Franklyn S. Wed- 
dle, Flint (vocal); Russell Evans, Bay 
City (orchestra); Theo. Nicholson, 
Midland (band). Region 3—W. R. Mc- 
Intire, Lansing (vocal); Leon Metcalf, 
Hartland (band); Frances Ayres, East 
Lansing (orchestra). Region 4—Verna 
Luther, Muskegon (vocal); Warren A. 
Ketcham, Reed City (band); Merwyn 
Mitcheil, Grand Rapids (orchestra). 
Region 5—Otto H. Brown, Cadillac (vo- 
cal) ; Sam M. Trickey, Petoskey (band) ; 
Dewey D. Kalember, Traverse City (or- 
chestra). Region 6—Lillian Ashly, Ypsi- 
lanti (vocal); William Champion, Ann 
Arbor (orchestra); Clifford Smith, 
Ferndale (hand). Region 7—Hildegarde 
Johnson, Marquette (vocal); R. William 
Nordling, Negaunee (band); F. 
Kramer, Crystal Falls (orchestra). Re- 
gion 8—Helen M. Spring, Battle Creek 
(vocal) ; Daniel Greenman, Battle Creek 


(orchestra) ; Walter C. Jenvey, Marshall 
(band). 

Officers of the Association are: Presi- 
dent—Wm. W. Norton, Flint; Vice- 
President — Cleo G. Fox, Kalamazoo; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Homer W. Hazel- 
ton, Center Line. Eugene Heeter, Hol- 
land, State Chairman for the Music Ed- 
ucators National Conference, is also 
membership chairman for the M.E.E.A. 

Included in the organization of the 
M.M.E.A. is a committe on Curriculum 
and Syllabi, set up in the following divi- 
sions: (1) Senior high schools; (2) 
Junior high schools; (3) Grade schools; 
(4) Rural schools. This committee or- 
ganization includes a total of twenty-two 
sub-divisions, and a working personnel 
of more than one hundred. 

Provision has also been made for an 
Advisory Committee, composed of super- 
intendents, principals and the heads of 
teacher training schools. In the near 
future another meeting will be called to 
complete the organization set-up. In the 
meantime, any person interested may se- 
cure a copy of the committee lists above 
referred to by writing to William W. 
Norton care of the Flint Community 
Music Association, Flint, Michigan. — 
Paul Tammi, Chairman Publicity 
and Promotion. 


Department of Music, Delaware State 
Education Association 


4 A MEETING OF THE Board of Directors 
of the Department of Music was held in 
Dover, Saturday, January 18. Plans for 
county music festivals, to be held in each 
county in Delaware and the city of Wil- 
mington about the middle of April, were 
discussed. Arrangements for these festi- 
vals are in the hands of the following 
Sectional Chairmen: Elizabeth C. Ba- 
con, Wilmington; Nelle Baer Baker, New 
Castle County; William Miller, Kent 
County; Pauline Minner, Sussex County. 
Advance information indicates that the 
Delaware Department of Music will have 
a good representation at the National 
Conference in New York.—R. W. Mac- 
Faddin, President. 


Western Kentucky M. T. A. 


A THE FALL MEETING of the Western 
Kentucky Music Teachers Association 
was held November 29 at Murray State 
Teachers College, in conjunction with 
the session of the First District Educa- 
tion Association meeting. Officers for 


the ensuing year were elected: Presi- 
dent — Kenneth M. Wells, Mayfield; 
Vice President—Esther Davies, Padu- 


cah; Secretary-Treasurer—Franklin P. 
Inglis, Murray. The principal subject 
discussed at this meeting was: Public 
School Music and Appreciation in the 
Lower Grades.—Kenneth Wells, Pres. 


New England Music Festival 


Association 


A TueE 1936 New England School Music 
Festival will be held in Portland, Maine, 
on Friday and Saturday, May 22 and 23. 
The festival will contain competitive fea- 
tures for those who wish ratings, and 
arrangements are being made for capable 
judges. On the other hand, complete ar- 
rangements are being made for those 
who wish to participate in festival events 
alone. The program is so planned that 
it will be necessary for those attending 
the festival to remain in Portland only 
one night. Complete information in re- 
gard to rules and regulations governing 
the events will be announced early in 
February. Since this will be the first 
event of this nature in the state of Maine, 
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we are hoping for 100% codperation from 
all our members so that this festival may 
be one of the largest and best we have 
ever had. 

The All-New England High School 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Festival 
Concert will be held on Saturday, March 
14, in the Municipal Auditorium in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. John Ahern, 
Director of Music in Springfield, is Hon- 
orary Chairman and Charles Woodbury, 
Music Director at the Technical High 
School, has been named General Chair- 
man. Three days prior to the concert, 
members of the chorus, orchestra and 
band will be assembled in Springfield for 
a series of rehearsals. Band headquar- 
ters will be at Hotel Clinton; orchestra 
headquarters at Hotel Bridgway, and 
chorus headquarters at Hotel Kimball. 
Rehearsals will also be held in the re- 
spective hotels. Those in charge of the 
three organizations are: Orchestra— 
Francis Findlay (Conductor), Boston, 
Mass.; Gertrude O’Brien (Manager), 


Lowell, Mass. Chorus—Walter Butter- 
field (Conductor), Providence, R. L.; 
Ruth Boulger (Manager) Lowell, Mass. 
Band—Paul Wiggin (Conductor), Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Louis Chase (Manager), 
Newport, R. I. 

At the January 4th meeting of the 
members of the New England Festival 
Association, the following were ap- 
pointed as a committee to consider affii- 
ation with the Eastern and National 
Conferences: John E. C. Merker, Chair- 
man, Gladys Pitcher and Rena Bisbee. 
At this meeting the following system was 
unanimously adopted in regard to the 
classification system to be used by the 
Association: Class A—schools of 1,000 
enrollment and up; Class B—schools of 
500 to 1,000; Class C—schools of 250 to 
500; Class CC—schools below 250; Class 
D—Junior high schools of less than one 
year; Class E—elementary groups, may 
play any class they desire—John E. C. 
Merker, Executive Secretary. 





ABOUT THE “IN-AND-ABOUT” CLUBS 





Boston. The second meeting of the 
In-and-About Boston Music Educators 
Club was held at the University Club 
on December 7. Christmas carols led 
by Harry Whittemore and Lydia Tol- 
lander with Gladys Pitcher as accom- 
panist, opened the program. Samuel 
Peck gave us an interesting report of 
his summer at the Salzburg Festival. 
Under the direction of Inez Field Da- 
mon, a program was given by the Music 
Department of Lowell Teachers College, 
including the madrigal singers, a brass 
quartet (Mona Davison, Elaine Lizet, 
Helen Lister, Eleanor Pflug), and the 
following soloists: Harpist—Rosemary 
Ridler; violinist—Andronike Mekelatos ; 
pianist — Caroline Weaver; soprano — 
Eleanor Gray; contralto—Andronike Me- 
kelatos. The third meeting of the club 
will be held at the University Club on 
February 29.—Marguerite C. Burns, 
Secretary. 

Chicago. The Christmas Luncheon of 
the In-and-About Chicago Music Edu- 
cators Club was held on December 14 at 
the Auditorium Hotel, under the auspices 
of the Social Committee, Edith Wines, 
Chairman. Santa Claus was present with 
a gift for each member of the Club. The 
music program was given by the Mel- 
odists of Maywood, Illinois, a women’s 
chorus directed by Margaret Rowe Cle- 
land, accompanied by Ruth Rankin Kilber. 
Christmas carols were sung at the con- 
clusion of the meeting. 

A report on the Spring Festival, to be 
given by the Club on April 25 at Orches- 
tra Hall was given by the general chair- 
man, Robert J. White, and the following 
conductors of the various groups: Band 
—Capt. Gardner P. Huff, Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago; Orchestra—Henry 
Sopkin, Lake View High School, Chi- 
cago; Boys’ Chorus—James Baar, Chris- 
tian Evangelical High School, Chi- 
cago; Girls’ Chorus—Margaret Dirks, 
Wheaton High School, Wheaton, IIl.; 
. Mixed Chorus—Sadie M. Rafferty, 

Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Elementary Chorus—Mary M 
Farrell, Supervisor of Elementary Mu- 
sic, Chicago. 

Following the luncheon a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Club 
was held. The next luncheon meeting 
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will be held February 15 at the Audi- 
torium Hotel.—Sarah E. O’Malley, Sec- 
retary. 

Detroit. In-and-About Detroit Music 
Educators Club held its Christmas 
luncheon on December 14 at the Hotel 
Statler, with Murray Paterson as guest 
artist. Mr. Paterson played a group of 
numbers on the Hammond Electric Or- 
gan. Also on the program was the choir 
of Eastern High School under the direc- 
tion of Grace Jones. Our Detroit Club 
is anxious to seek out exceptional talent 
in the Detroit schools, and at the Christ- 
mas meeting Barbara Scully, a twelve- 
year-old of Angell School, sang a group 
of songs, accompanied by Clara Belle 
Weimer. The meeting closed with group 
songs led by Roy Parsons, with Mr. 
Paterson at the organ. 

The outstanding social event of the In- 
and-About Music Educators Club will be 
a dinner party at the Ingleside Club, 
Wednesday, January 22, at 6:30 o’clock 
with Mr. Tyson as toastmaster. Follow- 
ing the dinner Wynn Wright will present 
the News Players. An additional feature 
of the evening’s entertainment will be the 
juvenile dancers from the Children’s 
Theatre of the Air. After the program 
there will be cards and dancing with 
Jimmy Higgins and his orchestra from 
wwii. 

For the February meeting George 
Oscar Russel of Ohio State University 
is to be the speaker, with selections by 
the School Men’s Chorus.—Majel Hop- 
kins, Corresponding Secretary 

New York. The In-and-About New 
York Music Educators Club will meet 
for the third time this school year on Feb- 
ruarv 11 at the International House. 
Marjorie Gullen of London will be the 
guest of honor and will speak on “Choral 
Speech”. Miss Gullen has been lectur- 
ing in the United States during the past 
three months and is the leading exponent 
of the movement for more rhythmical and 
musical group presentation of poetry and 
prose. Her appearance at our meeting 
is anticipated with a great deal of in- 
terest. 

Plans will be discussed regarding the 
In-and-About Luncheon during Confer- 
ence Week which will represent the In- 
and-About Clubs throughout the country, 


and at which the New York In-and- 
About Club will be host. With each 
member of the In-and-About New York 
Music Educators Club a member of the 
National Conference, considerable en- 
thusiasm is being manifested in regard to 
the program of the National Conference 
which will be held in New York from 
March 29 to April 3.—Peter W. Dykema, 
Chairman. 

Pittsburgh. The mid-winter meeting 
of the In-and-About Pittsburgh Music 
Educators Club in the Ruskin Restaurant 
on Saturday, December 14, opened with 
the singing of Christmas carols. The 
get-together luncheon was attended by 
over forty members. Elmer Kenyon, 
head of the Drama Department of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, gave us 
some interesting reviews of notable plays 
now in New York and London.—Oscar 
W. Demmler, President. 

St. Louis. The In-and-About St. 
Louis School Music Club met at the 
Town Club on Saturday, December 7. 
About one hundred were present for the 
music demonstration. The first part of 
the program consisted of nine numbers 
by a rhythm band made up of second 
grade children from the Peabody school. 
The numbers were very well done, the 
little conductors getting splendid results 
from their little band. The second part 
of the program was a demonstration of 
third grade music which was very well 
conducted by Miss Fox with a group of 
third grade children from Peabody 
school. The January meeting was held 
on the eleventh with a demonstration of 
fourth and fifth grade music. — Jessie 
Mangrum, Secretary. 

Tulsa. Members of the In-and-About 
Tulsa (Okla.) School Music Educators 
Club convened for their Christmas lunch- 
eon at the Junior League Tea Room on 
December 14. A feature of the meeting 
was the presentation of “Growing Pains” 
by the past-presidents. Music programs 
were furnished by a brass quartet (AI- 
bert Weatherly, Roger Fenn, Kenneth 
Hayes, Charles Costello). Mrs. Kenneth 
Hayes gave a ’cello solo with Kenneth 
Hayes as accompanist. The entire mem- 
bership joined in the singing of Christ- 
mas carols with James Waller as song 
leader and Dorothy Bowen as accompan- 
ist. Clarence Baker as Santa Claus com- 
pleted the program.—Ann Davidson, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

National Capital In-and-About Music 
Club. Music educators from Virginia, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
all members of the National Capital In- 
and-About Music Club, will meet for the 
second time on February 15 in Baltimore. 
A post card announcement giving the com- 
plete program for the morning and after- 
noon sessions has gone out to every mem- 
ber. The morning meeting will be held 
in the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
Auditorium, Dr. E. N. C. Barnes (presi- 
dent) presiding. The following program 
will be given: (1) Baltimore Inter-High 
School Orchestra, Osmar P. Steinwald, 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music. con- 
ducting; (2) Greetings—Dr. David E. 
Weglein, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Baltimore: (3) Grectings—Frederick R. 
Huber, Municipal Director of Music, 
Baltimore; (4) Greetings—Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Baker Low, Past President M. E. 
N. C.; (5) Sound Picture—“‘Music Edu- 
cation in the Baltimore Public Schools” 
with introductory remarks by John 
Denues, Director of Music Education, 
Baltimore. Immediately following the 
morning session will be the “Concert for 
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MORTON HIGH SCHOOL TROMBONE QUARTET, Cicero, 
Contest. Left to right: Eugene Ripkey, Edward Rendek, Joseph 
AT T 4 FE 9 3 5 Beycek, Roy Hrubes. Each of these winners plays a Conn trombone. 
the 1935 National High School Solo and Ensemble 
N AT I 6) N A L In addition to the winning ensemble shown here, the ma- 
jority of the solo events were won by ey using Conn 
Conn instruments. More Conns were used by these players 
than all other makes combined. Year after year similar re- 
, 
= 4 In the 1934 Solo and Ensemble events, the winners used more 
es . } Conns than all other makes combined. And Conn instruments pre- 
e y ' | in the only first division Class B band. In these four bands there 
a F were 158 Conns. 
~y tan ps Try one at your Conn dealer’s store. Or write for free 
4 ook on your favorite instrument. 


Aem thes 
Ill. The only first division winner, 1935 National Solo and Ensemble 
Contest Conn instruments won an overwhelming victory. 
C @) N T FE ST instruments. Of 191 winners, of which we have definite 
check, placing in 1st, 2nd, 3rd or 4th division, over half used 
— Au Jae tie sults show Conn supremacy. 
dominated in all three of the first division Class A_bands and also 
A late model Conn will improve your chances for championship 
C. G. CONN, Ltd., 212 CONN BUILDING, ELKHART, IND. 


/ 





BAND NSTRUMENTS 


HARRISON TECH. HIGH SCHOOL TROMBONE QUARTET, HOBART HIGH SCHOOL BRASS SEXTET {below}, Hobart, Ind- 

Chicago, Ill. The only second division winner, 1935 National Solo iana. Second division winners, 1935 National Solo and Ensemble 

and Ensemble Contest. Left to right : Everett Maschek, Carl Berman, Contest. Solid Conn equipment throughout. Left to right: Andy 

Clarence Kuncl, James Stefl. Three of the four play Conn trom- McLuckie, Bob MacPherson, Malcolm Averitt, Robert Mundell, 
bones, two playing Connquerors. Morris Ferguson, Donald Marrs. 

















HOBART HIGH SCHOOL BRASS QUARTET, Hobart, Indiana. # 
Second division winners, 1935 National Solo and Ensemble Con- Cc. 
test. Solidly Conn equipped. Left to right: Shirley Hoos, euphonium; 


G. CONN, Lid., 212 Conn Bldg. 
| Elkhart, Indiana 





Robert Holzmer, Victor cornet; Morris Ferguson, Conn trombone; Please send me free literature checked below, 
Carl Cope, Victor cornet. Book on individual instrument (mention instrument MAIL 
). Complete catalog-_.-..- 
e Booklet, “‘Band Organizing Made Easy’’_.......... 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKS =: 
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Now ‘Published! 


EDUCATIONAL 
VOCAL TECHNIQUE 











W. WARREN SHAW, A. M.., 


recognized authority on voice - 


production, has had his pro- 
cedures in vocal educational 
work endorsed by such lead- 
ing exponents of the art as 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
(Baritone, Metropolitan 
Opera Co.), GLADYS 


SWARTHOUT (Contralto, 
Metropolitan Opera Co.), 
Frederick Jagel (Tenor, Metro- 
politan Opera Co.), Armand 
Tokatyan (Tenor, formerly of 


Metropolitan Opera Co.), 
and others. 
GEORGE L. LINDSAY, 


A. B., Mus. B., Director of 
Music Education, The Board 
of Education of Philadelphia, 
has collaborated with Mr. 
Shaw in making Educational 
Vocal Technique a thorough- 
ly practical work for use in 
Schools and Colleges. Mr. 
Lindsay is well known as a 
choral conductor, composer, 
pianist, and organist, and has 
had great success in develop- 
ing individual vocal capacity 
through class instruction. The 
tone color produced in the 
famous Philedelphia High 
School Music Festivals is an 
evidence of the possibilities of 
class vocal instruction. 

















MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


IN SONG AND SPEECH 


for Classes and Individuals 


By 


W. WARREN SHAW 


In Collaboration with 


GEORGE L. LINDSAY 


VOLUME ONE 





EDUCATIONAL 
VOCAL 
TECHNIQUE 
IN SONG AND SPEECH 


For Clesses and Individuals 


W. WARREN SHAW 








CEORGE L. LINDSAY 




















PRICE $1.00 


HIS unique song method presents a practical 
| means for cultivating the voice for singing and 
_& speaking, states the underlying theory, and also 
introduces the pupil to the literature of song. The 
book is well planned for the educational work it under- 
takes. There are simple but excellent exercises set, to 
interesting verses, and in the singing of these verses 
there are voiced common vocal truths together with the 
suggestion as to how to master them. Also accom- 
anying the exercises are clear explanations which 
rther aid in acquainting the pupil with the under- 
lying principles of a good vocal technique. Each lesson 
includes some bit of a vocal gem from the master com- 
posers and the operatic field as well as from the folk 
song and light opera types. In the second volume, 
which will be ready shortly, this work proceeds further 
in the introduction of the literature of song, not only 
in the material provided, but also in the suggested songs 
in lists of graded difficulty for the various voices. 


Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








From the full page preface, 
setting forth the features and 
object of this course of vocal 
instruction, and on through 
the various paragraphs ac- 
companying each vocal unit 
in the book, there is a wealth 
of authentic guidance in vocal 
procedures. Elsewhere on 
this page there have been 
named a few of the artists 
who have commended the 
principles of voice culture set 
forth in Educational Vocal 
Technique. Othets who might 
be added to this list are Olive 


' Fremstad, Johanna Gadski, 


Titta Ruffo, Dr. George Trum- 
ball Ladd, of Yale University, 
and Dr. Holbrook Curtis, 
M. D. 


The fifteen units in the first 
volume cover such study 
phases as The Quiet Breath; 
The Fundamental Tone; The 
Firm Tone; Pitch, Quality, 
Volume, Intensity; Changing 
Vowel Forms; Sustaining 
Tone; Articulation and Enun- 
ciation; The Power of 
Rhythm; The Vocal Impulse; 
The Flexible Tongue; Dy- 
namic Tone; Resonance; The 
Larynx; Vocal Independence; 
and The Tip of the Tongue. 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Witt EARHART, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pe. 





Book of Proceedings, 1933-1935 [Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, Hazel 
G. Weaver, Editor]. Everybody inter- 
ested in music in America will greet 
with lively enthusiasm the appearance 
of this particular Book of Proceedings. 
It is Volume I—the first ever issued by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
—and notwithstanding the prestige the 
Federation has earned by its vast and 
fine achievements, this book must add 
something further to its power and in- 
fluence. Because this volume is the 
first the organization has issued, an 
historical supplement, “Historical High- 
lights of the Federation,” written by 
Ruth Haller Ottaway, has wisely been 
included. Preceding that final section 
are four: The official Directory (for 
the past and for the current bienniums), 
Addresses, Reports and Conferences, 
Official Program. As may be inferred 
from these titles, the bulk of the vol- 
ume consists of reading-matter that 
holds high interest to a large musical 
public. Few intelligent persons in any 
profession will pass without interest 
such papers as, “Music in the Changing 
Social Order,” by James’ Francis 
Cooke; “The Future of Opera in Amer- 
ica,” by Edward Johnson; “Changed 
Conditions for the American Comyposer,” 
by John Tasker Howard, and “Amer- 
ican Creative Art,” by Oscar Thompson. 
The discussions and the records of 
achievement contained in the section 
entitled, “Reports and Conferences” are 
also of general interest; for in the two 
years that precede each biennial meet- 
ing the real work of the Federation 
moves forward across the entire breadth 
of our land, and the slow-motion pic- 
ture of that gigantic movement is a 
fascinating one. 

Perhaps the Federation has failed to 
publish a Book of Proceedings in 
earlier years precisely because it has 
believed that its far-flung radiations 
were its greatest achievement and its 
strength was in decentralization. That 
may be true, but even so, a telescopic 
view that draws the whole together in 
a small lens gives everyone a priceless 
revelation, and that is precisely what 


such a book as this does.—Will Earhart. 


Music in Everyday Life. Eric Clarke 
[W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. Price $3.00]. 
We quote from Mr. Clarke’s Preface: 
“About a year ago the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York asked me: What 
aspects of music in America today seem 
the most important? How can music 
best be furthered? The purpose of this 
book is to answer these questions.” 
Elsewhere in the Preface Mr. Clarke 
says: “If people are ever to find an 
answer to these questions they must 
have a panorama—an airplane view, as 
it were—of the musical landscape... 
And the eyes which see music must be 
those of the ordinary citizen rather 
than of teacher, player, or institution.” 

The six sections of the book are en- 
titled: The Musical Scene, The Study 
of Music, Musical Enjoyment, The Mu- 
sical Profession, Helps to Music, Con- 
clusions. A few of many interesting 
chapter headings under these sections 
are: Music in Education, Education in 
Music, Teachers, Composers, Publica- 
tions, Associations. 

Lest the foregoing give our readers 
the impression that the survey is one 
of the current “objective” and “scien- 
tific’ kind, proud in possession of a 
multitude of tabulated facts but fearful 
of drawing even the most obvious con- 
clusions therefrom, we hasten to say 
that there is only one table in the whole 
book. Mr. Clarke appears to believe 
that we know something that may right- 
ly give basis for thought about, e. g., 
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radio, without again counting all the 
home receiving sets by states. He is, 
in fact, bold enough to express 
thoughts and opinions. As he is really 
informed (without having the exact 
figures) and is thoughtful and sincere, 
the reader finds himself privileged to 
listen to some thoughtful and mean- 
ingful conversation. The conversations 
end with some Conclusions that are 
sane and practical, and that should be 
taken to heart. —wWill Earhart. 


The Magic of Music. Robert Haven 
Schauffler [Dodd, Mead & Co. Price 
$2.00]. The subtitle is An Anthology 
for Music Weeks and Days, and the con- 
tents are a compilation made and ed- 
ited by Mr. Schauffler. A first section, 
Music Week: Its Origin and Observ- 
ance, is made up of writings by C. M. 
Tremaine and the National Music Week 
Committee. A second section is entitled 
Music Memory Contests. Then in order 
follow Musical Games and Entertain- 
ments, Music Study (a remarkable col- 
lection of sayings by Schumann, Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Verdi, Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, and many others); Music: An 
Anthology (a capital collection of say- 
ings in praise or explanation of music); 
In Lighter Vein, The Music Cure, Cur- 
rent Trends in Music, Stories, Plays. 
As may be seen, the book resembles 
somewhat a bargain counter. Never- 
theless, a very considerable treasure 
may be found in the assortment of 
wares displayed. Indeed, the selection 
of quotations in the two sections noted 
represents the very best sort of “buy,” 
for seldom has an equally fine selection 
been assembled. —wWill Earhart. 


The Hollis Dann Song Series. Hollis 
Dann [American Book Company]. The 
new Hollis Dann Song Series is com- 
posed of three textbooks devoted en- 
tirely to song material and a manual, 
called a Conductor’s Book. 

Book I contains songs for the primary 
grades — songs of varied moods and 
styles, vocally and poetically right for 
the little people in the primary grades. 
Included are fifty-fold melodies of 
twenty nationalities; a few standard 
favorites, such as Mozart’s “Cradle 
Song,” Mendelssohn’s “Greeting,” Mar- 
garet Coote Brown’s “Under the Stars,” 
Reinecke’s “When the Little Children 
Sleep,” and many new and interesting 
numbers, appealing to the child thought, 
by John E. West, Arthur Edward John- 
stone, Katherine Davis, and others. 

Book II contains unison and two- and 
three-part songs for unchanged voices, 
designed for use in the intermediate 
grades. The volume is outstanding with 
respect to the quality of both verse and 
musical setting. Among the poets may 
be mentioned William Blake, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Henry Van Dyke, Henry 
W. Longfellow, Robert Burns, Lucy F. 
Perkins, and others. Composers repre- 
sented include Praetorius, Purcell, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Humperdinck, Mozart, Rosset- 
ter G. Cole, Frederic Cowen, Mendels- 
sohn, DeKoven, John E. West, and 
others of note. Many of the less fa- 
miliar hymns and songs have found a 
place in the book, as have also a num- 
ber of the less frequently heard folk 
songs, new patriotic songs and nature 
songs of exceptional charm and beauty. 
A number of songs have solo parts, to 
encourage individual singing. 

Book III, containing unison and part- 
songs for soprano, second soprano, alto, 
alto-tenor, and bass, is for use during 
the years of adolescence. The song ma- 
terial indicates that the author of the 
series was guided in his choice by two 


essentials—first, the value of the song 
as an agent in promoting emotional and 
spiritual growth at the adolescent level; 
second, the suitability of the musical 
arrangement to limited, but growing, 
vocal powers. Realizing the part that 
melody plays in the musical develop- 
ment and life of the boy, the author has 
included a considerable number of uni- 
son songs, some written on the treble, 
and some on the bass staff; others ar- 
ranged for the alternate singing of boys 
and girls. As in Book II, a goodly num- 
ber of songs contain solo parts, to be 
sung by individuals or small groups. 

Each of these three volumes of songs 
provides choice material for three suc- 
cessive school years or levels, thus es- 
tablishing a permanent repertoire which 
cannot fail to exert a powerful influence 
upon the musical and literary taste and 
preferences of the pupils. Another value 
of the series lies in the fact that the 
accompaniments (which are provided for 
all but a few songs) are of intrinsic 
musical worth, so that from the very 
beginning of his school career, the pupil 
is receiving a satisfying harmonic ex- 
perience. And since the accompani- 
ments appear in the pupil’s own book, 
the teacher has a logical basis for en- 
couraging the singing of the school 
songs in the home circle. The books 
also provide abundant attractive mate- 
rial for assembiy, choir and concert pro- 
grams. 

Each of the three. books is supplied 
with a topical as well as an alpha- 
betical index. Books II and III include 
in addition a glossary of Italian mu- 
sical terms. 

Volume IV, the Conductor’s Book, 
functions as an instructor and guide to 
the classroom teacher. The author has 
borne in mind, that in most cases, the 
classroom teacher below the junior high 
school is not a trained musician; and 
has consciously couched his explanations 
and directions in terms which the 
teacher can understand. 

The vital, all-important element in the 
study of any language, including music, 
is the literature, the actual material 
studied. “The greatest educator in Music 
is Music itself.” The most difficult 
problems in the teaching of Vocal Music 
in the public schools are (1) How to 
use the singing voice and (2) How to 
study and interpret the song material. 
This book gives practical and adequate 
help in the solution of these two vital 
problems. 

In the Introduction are discussed at 
some length, the child-voice, essential 
vocal habits, English diction, conditions 
affecting the singer, and conducting. 
Following this is a musical and in- 
terpretive analysis of songs in Book I, 
establishing the mood through the text, 
and including suggestions as to tempo 
and phrasing. Theoretical information 
helpful to the teacher is also given. The 
songs in Book II are similarly analyzed. 
Several pages are devoted to the essen- 
tial habits of the choral conductor and 
to the teaching of part songs. 

The section devoted to Book III opens 
with discussions of the adolescent boy- 
and-girl-voice, mezzo voice’ singing, 
choral effects (pianissimo, crescendo, 
etc.), breathing, and the training of 
accompanists. Then follows the in- 
terpretive analysis of the song material 
and a chapter entitled “Notes on Well- 
Known Songs”, historical and descrip- 
tive in nature, written by Gordon E. 
Bailey, Assistant Professor of Education 
at New York University. 

In addition the Conductor’s Book in- 
cludes a section of “Suggestions for 
Units of Correlation,” in which are out- 
lined practical correlations of music 
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CONCERTIZED 
GRAND OPERA 


CARMEN 
FAUST 
MARTHA 


Adapted and Scored by 
J. S. ZAMECNIK 


Three short versions of grand opera 
that are proving highly successful and 
extremely unique for festivals or other 
mass performances. 


Specially written for school programs, 
with difficult passages effectively modi- 
fied. There are solos, duets, trios, 
quartets and choral climaxes,—all com- 
bining to provide pretentious vocal 
presentations, with or without orches- 
tral accompaniment. 


Concertized Opera is a_ distinctive 
school innovation—inspirational and 
responsive. Copies sent for examination 
on request. 


Chorus Arrangements, Orchestra- 
tions and Conductor’s Scores 
Published 
(Chorus Arrangements, 75c Each) 











SAM FOX 


MUSIC HOUR ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO 


VOL. 1 


Beginning pieces—written and arranged to 
enthuse young players in the elementary 
grades. There are brilliant marches, de- 
scriptive and characteristic novelties; also, 
an added vocal feature for combining vocal 
and instrumental groups, if desired 


Arrangements by J. S. Zamecnik 


CONTENTS 


AMERICAN BOY—March........ Zamecnik 
TWINKLING STARS—Novelette . Hawthorne 
HERE COMES THE BAND—March.. . Scott 
JUNE ROSES—Waltz Sentimental. . Zamecnik 


NATIONAL CHAMPS—March....... .Scott 

HAWAIIAN ECHOES—A Reminiscence 
Kawelo 

CLASS COLORS—March............ Berger 


THE MERRYMAKERS—Overture . Zamecnik 
SONG OF THE BROOK—An Idyl. . . . Berger 
EASTER SUNRISE—A Tone Poem. . Lowell 
THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS— 
Descriptive Fantasy.............. Zamecnik 
Published for Complete 
Orchestra Instrumentation 


EACH PART, 35c; PIANO ACC., 65c 
VOCAL PART, 35c 

















GEOFFREY O'HARA'S 


THREE 
MINUTE 
HARMONIES 


FOR MALE VOICES 
VOL. 1 


A collection of clever novelties by 
Geoffrey O’Hara of constant use to all 
glee clubs and male quartets. Colorful 
and humorous program material. 


CONTENTS 


A Quartette Rehearsal 

Two Little Chickadees 

The Spider and the Fly 

— on “Comin’ Thro’ 

ye” 

The Old Quartette 

The Side Show Minstrels 

Crooked Streets 

Three Old Pals 

Give Me Back My Dear Old 
Sunny Spain 

Talk About Jerusalem Morning 


Price—75 Cents 


Each number also published separ- 
ately—25c per Copy. 











FOX LITTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
VOLUMES 1 and 2 


Two of the most successful orchestral folios containing famous compositions in new concert arrangements. 
Violins in the first and third positions; brass and wood-wind not difficult. Brilliantly orchestrated for large 
or small combinations. Moderately easy. 


Arrangements by J. S. ZAMECNIK 
CONTENTS—Volume 1 CONTENTS—Volume 2 


So ge | Sey ree Fr. von Suppe i ELLE P ST Te, OM 
pe ee M. W. Balfe AVE MARIA.. Siveuatbatheudtwn xe . .Fr. Schubert 
AMERICAN NATIONAL AIRS. Compiled by J. S. Zamecnik ALLEGRETTO......... eesenesinetaweuwd L. van Beethoven 
WHO IS SYLVIA?.. aon Fr. Schubert THE LITTLE SANDMAN...... . Johannes Brahms 
POEM. oo occccccccccccccecceccccccsccceeessihdenko Fibich ADAGIO.. . ..L. van Beethoven 
ES ee eee er G. F. Handel INVITATION ‘TO THE DANCE... i M. von Weber 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY................P. Tschaikowsky PE SR Kins on vicdeesians ncdewanonted Fr. von Suppe 
LONDONDERRY AIR..................Arr. by Zamecnik ANDANTE.. . . .F. Mendelssohn 
TALES FROM THE VIENNA WOODS... . Johann Strauss HUNGARIAN DANCE No. 6 Parner Johannes Brahms 
Pe gh Bt rT ee VOICE OF SPRING...............++++++++-Johann Strauss 
COUNTRY GARDENS..............Adapted by Zamecnik ee RS ee 
MARCHE FANTASTIQUE...... cauntiees Georges Bizet ok ee Bo | semen r errr Johann Strauss 


Each Part, 50c; Piano-Cond., $1.00 





NEW BAND NUMBERS FOX 
“THE SCARLET MASK” PEP BAND FOLIO 


Overture—by J. S. Zamecnik By PAUL YODER 
“THE WHITE PARADE” The newest collection of pep tunes, marches, 


cheer songs and other characteristics in the 
March—by L. E. DeFrancesco Paul Yoder manner. For rallies, parades, 


games and general assemblies. 
“WORLD EVENTS” 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


Piano Cond. Score, 50 Cents 
1250 Sixth Avenue 
Bidg.—Radio City) 


VE 
(R. C. A. \ 


NEW YORK, N. Y. SZ, 


For Elementary Bands 


DOUGLAS BAND FOLIO 


VOLS. 1 AND 2 


Good, stirring marches and interesting novelties 
that every young band will enjoy playing. 
There is an excellent variety of sixteen num- 
bers in each volume. 


Each Part, 30 Cents 














The Arcade 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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isongs from this series and phonograph 
recordings) with art, social studies, 
literature, character education, archi- 
tecture and history; a biographical in- 
dex of composers and authors; a list 
of phonograph recordings, and a topical 
index. 

Eighty songs from the three books 
have been recorded by the R. C. A. Vic- 
tor Company. These recordings include 
forty-two unison songs by Helen Jepson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; and eleven by Conrad Thibault. 
A number of two-part (S.A.), three-part 
(S.S.A.), and four-part (S.S.A.B.) songs 
have also been recorded. 

The Hollis Dann Song Series is not 
intended to replace so-called basic ma- 
terial, but is ideal to accompany any 
standard text. It is the outgrowth of 
the author’s long and rich experience in 
school music. The superior standard of 
its song material and the practicability 
of the procedures outlined in the Con- 
ductor’s Book, make the series a valu- 
able contribution to this field.—Ernest 
G. Hesser. 


The Silver Book of Songs for the 
grades. Clella Lester Perkins, Ann 
Trimingham, Mary Strawn Vernon, 
Louis Woodson Curtis and M. Claude 
Rosenberry. [Hall & McCreary Co.] One 
hundred seventy-six unison, two-part, 
three-part and four-part songs; for 
rural, town and city schools; for pri- 
mary, intermediate and upper grades: 
for rote, for observation, for reading. 
A list of phonograph records of songs 
found in the book is included. A low 
priced book, in strong paper cover, with 
large type and clear printing. An ac- 
companiment edition is also available.-— 
Huldah J. Kenley. 


Pathways of Song. A series cf Art 
Songs, edited, arranged and translated 
by Frank LaForge and Will Earhart. 
([M. Witmark & Sons.] From the al- 
bums previously reviewed in these col- 
ums several songs are separately avail- 
able: Mozart, Longing for Spring; 
Haydn, In the Country; Handel, Leave 
me in Sorrow; Schumann, The Lotus 
Flower.—Huldah Jane Kenley. 


Our Music in Sto and Song. 
Robert Foresman. Based on The Hien 
Road of Song, Copyright, 1931. [Ameri- 
can Book Company.] <A preface intro- 
duces this book as an answer to the 
need of schools for a single volume of- 
fering a rounded musical background to 
pupils of varying ages. Thirty pages 
are devoted to discussion of phases of 
music history, biographies, orchestral 
instruments, band, vocal music and folk 
music of various lands. Some 250 songs 
illustrate points discussed. As was the 
case in “The High Road of Song,” Part 
I contains rote material; Part ITI ap- 
pears to belong to third and fourth 
grades; Part III consists of two- and 
three-part songs; Part IV is made up 
almost entirely of songs for four mixed 
voices. We are accustomed to associate 
the name of Robert Foresman with at- 
tractive musical material and are again 
justified. Teachers of small, ungraded 
or queerly assorted groups will find 
Our Music in Story and Song a very 
present help at all times.—Huldah Jane 
Kenley. 


A History of Musical Thought. 
Donald N. Ferguson [F. S. Crofts & 
Co. Price $5.00]. This book holds new 
and arresting values. Superficially it 
appears as a history of music: the 
title contains the word, and the con- 
tents, hastily viewed, seem to follow 
customary historical paths. But the 
title contains also the word “thought,” 
and in that word lies a hint of the new 
values. 


For musical forms and styles, as they 
appear in various historical periods, are 
more than conventional patterns ac- 
cepted or invented by the isolated com- 
poser. Each age and each people has 
its intellectual and affective atmos- 
phere, its peculiar trends of thought 
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and feeling; and forms and styles of 
expression that will give these proper 
utterance come to birth. Any one age 
is tinged, it is true, by its inheritance 
from preceding ones, and so continuity 
in development appears; but the direc- 
tion of that development is not fixed 
by the nature of the inheritance, but 
by forces active at the time. 

So this book first probes the nature 
of musical thought, and then examines 
music throughout its historical past, 
not from a coldly objective point of 
view, but as shaped by psychological 
forces then at work in the world. Such 
a plan is not new. As the author says 
in his Foreword, general history has 
always avowed such a purpose, even 
if it has not achieved it. In musical 
history, however, the plan, at least in 
its present dimensions and purity, has 
seldom or never been followed. Mu- 
sical appreciation has left “facts” to 
musical history, and history has left 
aesthetic developments to appreciation. 
They must be joined; for neither can 
attain proper development without the 
other. 

Such is the thesis of the book, and 
it modifies and illuminates the compre- 
hensive historical narrative with re- 
spect to form, content and spirit. The 
analysis and definition of “musical 
thought,” in the opening chapter, is 
cogent, has an individual cast, and is 
basic. It is hardly intrinsically new 
in musical aesthetics and musical psy- 
chology, but it is extremely valuable, 
nevertheless, both in itself and in its 
application here. The author is of the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota, 
and his book was edited by Paul J. 
Weaver of Cornell University, who pro- 
nounces it “one of the most thoughtful 
and thought-producing books I have 
read on the subject of musical history.” 
An extraordinarily extensive bibliog- 
raphy, a voluminous list of illustra- 
tive phonograph records, and an ana- 
lytical index, are all appended to the 
text, and add further value to a most 
deserving work.—wWill Earhart. 


So You Want To Write A Song. Rob- 
ert Bruce [Paul L. Schwartz]. If the 
rejoinder is “Yes,” some of us would be 
tempted to give the advice that Punch 
gave to young people about to be mar- 
ried. Mr. Bruce is more kind; in this 
book he encourages them to go on. The 
author consistently speaks of song writ- 
ing as an “industry.” His method of 
giving information is to print questions 
and answers. For instance, the fourth 
question is: “How much knowledge of 
music is it necessary to have in order 
to compose a popular song?” The ques- 
tion might appear superfluous, for we 
all know the answer. Mr. Bruce trans- 
mits it: “It is not necessary to have 
any musical knowledge to compose @ 
popular song.” The jacket states that 
the book contains one thousand facts. 
Those on How to Get a Song Published 
(Chapter III) and on Copyrights (Chap- 
ter IV) may be helpful to musicians as 
well as song writers. A chapter on 
Construction of Melody and _ Lyrics, 
which was quoted from, above, and 
another chapter on Song Sharks, hold 
no such promise. There is an Introduc- 
tion by Arthur Schwartz. 

—wWill Earhart. 


Music in Schools, by a Committee 
appointed by the Middlesex Education 
Committee [Oxford University Press, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y., Sole Agents in 
U. S. A. Price $1.75]. The Committee 
that prepared this “Syllabus of Music- 
Teaching” was composed of informed 
and experienced teachers. Many who 
contributed to it—as W. G. Davies, Hu- 
bert J. Foss, Ernest Read, Herbert 
Wiseman, to mention a few—are known 
to us in the United States. The syl- 
labus takes place with “The Cambridge- 
shire Report on the Teaching of Music” 
as an exceptionally comprehensive and 
authoritative statement on the teaching 
of music in English schools. The first 


part, the syllabus proper, follows the 
three main divisions of the English 
school organization, and is further de- 
tailed by years, thus: infants (ages 5-6 
and 6-7 years); juniors (7-8, 8-9, 9-10, 
10-11 years); seniors (11-12, 12-13, 13-15 
years). For each year a course is suc- 
cinctly outlined with respect to the 
principal objectives, the various phases 
of instruction, and the methods that 
are deemed appropriate to that year. 
More than half of the book, following 
the syllabus, is given over to twenty- 
six appendixes, in which specific infor- 
mation and guidance is provided for 
teachers. Among the subjects here 
discussed are voice culture; memory 
training; musical appreciation; percus- 
sion band and school orchestra; melody 
making. 

As the foregoing titles suggest, this 
book, although it reflects a cultural 
orientation and a pedagogy that differ 
subtly in character from ours, still 
holds much of great and timely inter- 
est for American teachers. The discus- 
sion of a possible amalgamation of the 
percussion band with the school or- 
chestra, for instance, reflects a move- 
ment on the other side of the Atlantic 
that is matched here by the proposal 
to establish a “General Music, Instru- 
mental,” course in our schools. Numer- 
ous other discussions will be found to 
hold similar value.—Will Earhart. 


CHORAL OCTAVO 


The following choral compositions 
promise pleasure in their use because of 
musical beauty, of human or musical 
interest and because well suited to high 
school capacities. 


M. Witmark & Sons. S. A. T. B. A 
Cappella: (1) Kolyada, Russian Christ- 
mas Carol, arranged by Eugene Gnatov. 
(2) Come and Adore, Basque Christmas 
Carol, arranged by Donald F. Malin. 
(3 and 4) two Arabian folk songs, tran- 
scribed by Boris Levenson—The Golden 
Pava and Messenger of Love. (5) Where 
is thy beauty O Bey Oglu, a folk song 
of Turkish origin transcribed by Leven- 
son. Exotic these may be but fu!l of 
atmosphere and handled with sensitive 
musical understanding. (6) Tenting on 
the Old Camp Ground, by Walter Kitt- 
redge, arranged by Earl Iosenberg for 
eight parts. The melody moves from 
tenor to baritone. All parts are within 
comfortable range and simply written. 
(7) Sweet Honey Sucking Bees, madri- 
gal by John. Wilbye (1574-1638). No 
American choral groups with Eliza- 
bethan madrigals in repertoire should 
be content without this almost the love- 
liest one. However, the present editing 
is disturbing, first by inclusion of only 
the first section of the madrigal, second 
by alteration of parts and redistribution 
of words in the rhythmic patterns, third 
by the confusing interpolation of chang- 
ing measure signs and bar lines  T. T. 
B. B. A Cappella: Three Finnish songs 
written by Toivo Kuula, (1883-1918), 
and edited by Ralph Baldwin. (1) May 
Song, (2) Song of Freedom, (3) Eve- 
ning ldyl. The outside voices are some- 
what extreme for young voices but the 
parts are melodic, the harmony colorful, 
the variety most interesting. 


Kay and Kay Music Publishing Cor- 
poration. (1) Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny, James Bland, arranged by 
Christopher O’Hare for S. A. B., with 
the melody in the baritone throughout. 


J. Fischer & Bro. (1) My Days Have 
Been So Wondrous Free—Francis Hop- 
kinson; arranged for women’s trio with 
piano accompaniment by Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella. This song, known as the first 
American composition, was probably 
written in 1759. (2) Little David, Play 
on yo’ Harp—arranged for male chorus 
and piano by Hans Hanke. Somewhat 
florid and intricate but clever and in- 
teresting. (3) Sleep, Precious Child— 
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Richard Wagner; an arrangement for 
S. S. A. with Alto Solo, by Harry Gil- 
bert. The German words, Schlaf, holdes 
Kind, are included.—Huldah Jane Ken- 
ley. 

A Passion Choralogue. Music by W. 
B. Olds [Carl Fischer, Inc. Price 60 
cents]. The Choralogue is an interest- 
ing number for humming A Cappella 
Choir, and Narrator or for Choir and 
Choral Speech. It is a subject, how- 
ever, better suited to denominational 
groups than to more general groups of 
the public schools.—Susan T. Canfield. 


OPERETTAS, TABLEAUX, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Christmas Morning. Poem by Eugene 
Field. Music by Grace Chalmers Thomp- 
son [J. Fischer & Bro. 80c]. This is a 
“Christmas Tableau with Music” for 
soprano soloist, a mother narrator; 
children’s chorus of shepherds and an- 
gels: a small child of our time. The 
Tableau opens with the prayer from 
Hansel and Gretel in unison, with which 
exception the narrator and chorus use 
their own melodies throughout. Variety 
is gained in the accompaniments, use of 
chimes, and an organ number which 
can be played on the piano if organ is 
not available. It is short, can be easily 
prepared, and can be given with almost 
no setting ard limited costuming.— 
Susan T. Canfield. 


The Buccaneers. Book and Lyrics by 
Roger H. Williams. Music by Edwin 
M. Steckel [M. Witmark & Sons. Vocal 
score, $1.50; stage guide, $1.00]. The 
action takes place on the deck of a 
yacht in the Caribbean. The characters, 
all of whom sing and speak lines of 
the conversational type, are a captain, a 
senator and his family, friends of the 
senator’s daughter, pirates, commander 
of a rescuing battleship, and the hero, 
a common sailor, who proves to be the 
son of the commander. The operetta is 
of the comic opera variety scored for 
S. A. T. B., junior high range, the parts 
lying well in the range, with consider- 
able variation of melody, rhythm, and 
melodic movement.—Susan T. Canfield. 


Six Madrigals Arranged for Pipes by 
Eric Bancroft [The H. W. Gray Co. 75c]. 
The fourth set from Novello’s Music 
for Bamboo Pipes, these Madrigals hold 
the essential part movement, phrasing, 
individual melody, and general regard 
for euphony which marks the original. 
They are scored for three parts: the 
first four for treble in D, alto in A, and 
tenor in D; and the last two for ist 
treble in D, 2nd treble in D, and tenor 
in D. It is to be hoped that simple in- 
struments and music of this type may 
grow in popularity as a quite superior 
type of musical independence is devel- 
oped by association with the madrigal 
scores.—Susan T. Canfield. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Carl Fischer, Inc. (1) String En- 
semble for violins I, violins II, violas, 
cellos and basses: 1. a. Russian Folk 
Song, trans. by F. Sevitzky, b. Toreador 
et Andalouse—A. Rubinstein, trans. by 
F. Sevitzky (adds piano to above com- 
bination). Of medium difficulty. 2. 
Gossips—Arcady Dubensky. An enter- 
taining chatter of five voices. 3. Kam- 
arinskaja, Fantasia on Two Russian 
Folk-Songs—M. J. Glinka, trans. by F. 
Sevitzky. Of medium difficulty. (2) 
Quartet for four B-flat Clarinets, 
Boureé—J. S. Bach, arr. by A. H. 
Brandenburg. Very good. (3) Trio for 
three B-flat Clarinets, Boureé—G. F. 
Handel, arr. by A. H. Brandenburg. 
Very good. (4) Master Woodwind En- 
semble Series, arr. for woodwind quin- 
tet with augmentation to full woodwind 
choir, F horn ad lib. An excellent edi- 
tion of famous classics. An extension 
of the “Four-Tone” idea by Irving 
Cheyette and Charles J. Roberts. (5) 
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Fantasia on “Greensleeves’—R. Vaughan 
Williams, arr. from the opera, “Sir John 
in Love,” for string orchestra and harp 
(or piano), with one or two optional 


flutes. Good music. 
Ludwig Music Publishing Co. Lud- 
wig Brass Ensembles, Vol. 4. Con- 


tains (1) Three Fanfares, (2) Two 
Marches by John Fischer, (3) Chorale 
by J. S. Bach, (4) Tower Sonata by J. 
Pezel. Good. 


PIANO 


Three Piano Pieces from Clayton F. 
Summy: (1) Wisteria by Pearl Marie 
Barker. (40c) A musical arpeggio study 
for second grade. (2) Buck and Wing 
by N. Louise Wright. (30c) A study 
for flexible wrist for second grade. (3) 
Little Songs To Play and Sing by Ber- 
nice B. Bentley. Illustrations by Philipp 
Leigh Holliday (60c). Planned for six 
year olds to sing, the range is from 
second space bass clef to third added 
line above the treble staf. If this ele- 
ment is ignored the little tunes are 
clearly stated in large type. The draw- 
ings are especially attractive. Other 
numbers received are too advanced for 
school piano classes.—Susan T. Canfield. 


The Diller-Page Carol-Book. Collected 
and arranged by Angela Diller and Kate 
Stearns Page [G. Schirmer, Inc. 75c]. 
These “34 Christmas Tunes for old and 
young to play and sing” are a genuine 
contribution to the musical library of 
the young music student and to the 
carol library of teachers and play lead- 
ers with a limited technic. The carols, 
limited to three parts, are so simplified 
in accompaniment as to be easy with- 
out being harmonically thin. The type 
is large enough for the comfort of chil- 
dren, while phrasing and fingering are 
marked to insure musical performance, 
grace, and growth. The book is divided 
into three sections: Part I, Ten Familiar 
Carols; Part II, Twenty Carols From 
Ten Foreign Lands; Part III, Four 
Christmas Songs Arranged as Piano 
Duets. It is a lovely collection of mu- 
sical value as well as of seasonal in- 
terest.—Susan T. Canfield. 


Clayton F. Summy Co. Piano Solos: 
(1) Dance Americaine—John W. Schaum 
[Price 50 cents]... Two against three in 
running waltz movement. (2) A Chord 
Study—Mrs. Crosby Adams [Price 25 
cents]. Nice experience of chord reso- 
lution. Echoing chords also nicely han- 
dled. (3) Chimes—Mrs. Crosby Adams 
[Price 30 cents]. A study in singing 
tone and growing phrase coupled with 
chord movement. (4) Oh, Susanna— 
Arr. by Preston Ware Orem [Price 30 
cents]. Middle section carries study for 
hand codérdination. (5) The British 
Grenadiers — Arr. by Preston Ware 
Orem [Price 30 cents]. (6) Whip-poor- 
will—Garnet Parker Erwin [Price 30 
cents]. For rote or note. (7) Hi! Ho! 
On Tiptoe—Garnet Parker Erwin [Price 
50 cents]. Piano Ensemble: (1) The 
Old Clock of Harris—Hubbard William 
Harris [Price 30 cents]. Four hands. 
(2) The Guitar—Gaynor-Blake [Price 
50 cents]. Four hands. (3) The Guitar 
—Gaynor-Blake [Price 50 cents]. Six 
hands. (4) Hovering Butterflies—Gay- 
nor-Blake [2nd piano part 60 cents]. 
Two pianos. 


Keyboard Harmony with Tlustrative 
Piano Pieces. Buena Carter [Clayton F. 
Summy Co. Price 75 cents]. This is a 
very well planned series of supple- 
mentary lessons presenting the neces- 
sary harmonic factors to the early grade 
piano student. Each step is clearly 
presented and illustrated by small com- 
positions which make abundant use of 
the feature introduced. There are am- 
ple pedagogical helps for the teacher 
who needs them. One of the chief 
values of the series is the careful dis- 
tribution of the chord over the entire 
keyboard as it is broken up.—Susan T. 
Canfield. 


BAND 


The National Geographic March, by 
Thomas F. Darcy, Jr. [J. Fischer & 
Bro.] This is one of the best marches 
of the “street” variety that the writer 
has seen for some time.—L. M. L. 


Introducing the Classics, compiled by 
Carl Webber. [Jenkins Music Co.] Al- 
though string parts are provided for 
this work, the reviewer feels it should 
fall under the band classification since 
it is quite obvious that the string parts 
were added to an already complete band 
arrangement. Mr. Webber’s ideas are 
excellent, as expressed as follows in the 
Foreword: “* * * the writer has kept 
in mind the necessity of choosing ma- 
terial that is within the understanding 
of the student and within easy playing 
range of the instrument.” It is obvious 
that the degree of difficulty and the 
simplicity of worth-while material are 
well within the capabilities and the 
comprehension of the year-old band, 
but the writer cannot refrain from 
wishing that musical completeness had 
been expressed in more of the transcrip- 
tions. For example, the introductory 
portion of the Intermezzo from the Bizet 
L’Arlesienne Suite appears without the 
music to which it is an introduction. 
The same is true of the Theme from 
Miserere which is represented here 
merely by the introduction to the Prison 
Tower music. Several other numbers 
are so abbreviated that the listener 
yearns for the deleted sections. Ex- 
amples of this are Weber’s Invitation to 
the Dance, Chopin’s Funeral March, 
Balade from Zampa, Over the Summer 
Sea from “Rigoletto,” Amaryllis, and 
March Slav. Of course, the players may 
be told of the omissions and thus not be 
left to believe that the pieces express 
the completeness of the originals from 
which they were taken. The reviewer 
also found, added to the original, certain 
countermelodies that seemed to detract 
rather than add musical interest. With 
these brief intimations of criticism, the 
reviewer must commend the books for 
rehearsal use and add that several of 
the numbers included are complete 
enough for program use. Fourteen fa- 
mous composers are represented in the 
twenty-eight pieces making up the book. 
Parts are provided for every instrument 
of the symphonic band and orchestra 
except English horn. Band parts are 
listed at 35c, orchestra parts at 50c, and 
piano accompaniment at 75c.—Lee M. 


Lockhart. 


Ludwig Music Publishing Co. (1) 
Fiesta Overture—S. E. Morris. Doubt- 
less we all enjoy an occasional exposure 
to the whirl and dash of Spanish 
rhythm. Fiesta Overture embodies four 
or five strains in this Spanish style, 
and adds one more number, not too 
difficult, to teaching literature. Its 
brightness will appeal to the average 
audience. The fanfare near the end is 
stirring, somewhat unnecessarily so 
since the previous movements are suf- 
ficiently vigorous to maintain interest. 
The title is translated as “Spanish Fes- 
tival.” (2) Sven Dufoa—H. Hedman. 
The distinctly programmatic features of 
this overture do not detract from its 
musical interest to any great extent, 
although its program does outline the 
musical progress of the piece quite defi- 
nitely. Were one entirely ignorant of 
the poem upon which the music is 
based, he would doubtless be aware of 
peace, war, heroism, and victory as the 
piece progressed. The two conflicting 
countries could be named by anyone 
acquainted with the patriotic songs of 
Finland and Russia. The average Class 
B band could prepare this overture with 
a few weeks’ practice.—Lee M. Lock- 
hart. 


Rubank, Inc. Program Classics Band 
Folio, Vol. I. This folio contains six- 
teen selections of standard classics arr. 
by G. E. Holmes, E. DeLamater, Paul 
Yoder, and F. L. Buchtel. Most school 
band directors will welcome it. The 
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Timely Operetta Suggestions by WILLIS 





PATRIOTIC 
Birthdays 


“When Betsy Ross 
Made Old Glory’’ 


By 
Maude Orita Wallace 


A short musical play in which 
every American child should, 
at sometime, take 
part. Teaches the history of 
our flag and inspires the 
youth with its traditions and 
sentiment. Threeacts. Uni- 
son. Time: 1% hours. 
Simple home-made costumes. 


One set. Price, .60 





St. Patrick’s Day 


“The Wishing Well’’ 
By 
M. H. and J. W. Dodge 


A lovely romance based on a 
legend of Old Ireland. Here 
is a story that holds attention 
to the very end; music that is 
haunting and dances that 
furnish variety. The snappy 
humorous dialogue and stun- 
ning filmy costumes make this 
an ideal operetta. Three acts, 
one scene,—a garden. Time: 
2 hours. Mixed chorus. 
Price, $1.00 





EASTER 


“Into the Woods’’ 


By 
Clara Elizabeth Whips 


An Easter Masque for schools 
or Sunday schools. Story of 
the Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion approached through the 
medium of nature and the re- 
turn of Spring. 9 principals 
and chorus of any number. 
Price, .50 





Send for Special Bulletin of 
Famous W: illis Operettas for 
All Occasions 





TEXAS 


Centénnial 


“The Mission Bell’’ 


By 
Berta Cobb and 
Hazel Cobb 


The Misses Cobb, themselves 
native Texans, have very 
successfully blended, in the 
words and music of this can- 
tata, the most colorful ele- 
ments of the tradition of that 
great State. Cantata is 
written in two parts and is 
suitable for Grade School 
chorus or for Girls’ voices of 
Junior or Senior High School 
ages. Time of rendition: 
from 20 to 30 minutes. Price, 
.60 
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numbers are of such difficulty that a 
Class A band should play them well 
at sight, a Class B band with a few 
rehearsals, and a Class C band in a 
few weeks’ time. Several selections ap- 
pear almost as in the original, such 
as Boccherini’s Celebrated Minuet. 
Others are considerably abridged and 
simplified, such as Themes from 
Thomas’ Mignon, Andante from Haydn’s 
Surprise Symphony, Prelude from Bi- 
zet’s L’Arlesienne Suite. The book is 
published in march size, except for the 
piano-conductor part, which is in oc- 
tavo size.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


The Fulton Folio of Melody Marches 
for Band, by James M. Fulton. [Oliver 
Ditson Co.] Although not of late copy- 
right, this folio of marches is worthy of 
review. The writer considers it the 
most worth-while musically of any band 
book that has come to his attention. 
Some may feel outraged at finding the 
trios of each march to contain a march 
arrangement of such melodies as 
America, Blue Bells of Scotland, Auld 
Lang Syne, and Home Sweet Home, but 
these march conversions are well done 
and are a relief from the usual march 
trio. Each of the sixteen marches has 
a favorite included in its trio section. 
—Lee M. Lockhart 


Rubank, Inc. Stunt Band Book— 
Paul Yoder. The Stunt Band Folio, 
originally published for band, now has 
received the addition of a violin part. 
This makes it more useful for inside 
work, although the viola players have 
no parts provided, and the cellists and 
bass players must use parts from the 
band instrumentation. 


ORCHESTRA 


c. C. Birchard & Co. Vecchio Minu- 
etto—G. Sgambati. From the style of 
the music, Sgambati must not be con- 
temporary. The old style suits itself 
well to the much-divided strings, with 
solo flute and oboe. It is a delightful 
piece and should be investigated by 
teachers who are seeking something un- 
usual as a relief number on an orches- 
tral program.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra Folio. 
[Oliver Ditson Co.] Fourteen of the most 
favorably known of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra Series have been assembled 
into folio form to assist the orchestra 
teacher in his problem of music distri- 
bution. As the reader may know, the 
instrumentation is quite complete. 
Liberal cross-cueing enables small units 
to play the selections with complete 
harmony, if not with rich tone coloring. 
Full score is available at five dollars, 
the piano part is listed at one dollar, 
and the orchestra parts at fifty cents 
each.—Lee M. Lockhart 





INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


Carl Fischer, Inc. (i) Nocturne (vi- 
olin and piano) by Alberto Jonas. Three 
minutes long, difficult cadenza, music- 
ally good. (2) Danse Espagnole (violin 
and piano)—A. Walter Kramer. Three 
minutes long, difficult, involving triple 
stops, harmonics, high positions. Music- 
ally good. (3) Sonatina (violin and pi- 
ano) — Searlatti-Heifetz. Double stops, 
fast, clear-cut form. Good. (4) Minia- 
ture Masterpieces (violin and piano)— 
arr. by W. F. Ambrosio. Famous violin 
solos and other well-known compositions 
simplified, carefully fingered and ar- 
ranged for violin and piano. (First po- 
sition.) The six following new arrange- 
ments make a total of seventy-four 
easy Ambrosio arrangements for vio- 
lin (first position) and piano: Dark 
Eyes (Russian), Two Guitars (Russian), 
Londonderry Air (Irish), The Old Re- 
frain (Viennese), Poem, Song of India. 
(5) Airs and Graces (violin and pi- 
ano)—Howard Franklin. Old-time min- 
uet for two violins in first position. 
Very good. Carefully bowed. 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


PAUL J. WEAVER 





OR the teacher, the most important 

release of recent months -is_ the 
American edition of the first four vol- 
umes of the Columbia History of Music, 
edited by Dr. Percy Scholes—Columbia 
sets 231, 232, 233 and 234. These have 
been available in the foreign edition for 
some time, and their great value has 
been recognized by many high school 
and college teachers. Volume 1 takey 
music from the beginning of polyphony 
(10th Century) up to the opening of 
the 17th Century; it contains especially 
valuable examples of the period of or- 
ganum and of the instrumental music 
of the Elizabethan period. Volume 2 
deals with the beginnings of opera and 
oratorio and goes through the period 
of Bach and Handel; volume 3 deals 
with the period from Bach’s sons to 
Beethoven; and volume 4 deals with 
Romanticism and Nationalism. Two 
more volumes are projected for future 
issue: one on the history of the opera; 
and one on the music of the 20th Cen- 
tury. Dr. Scholes has shown great wis- 
dom and discrimination in choosing mu- 
sic which nicely illustrates the develop- 
ment of the art from period to period. 
The booklets which he has prepared for 
this listener’s history are meaty and at 
the same time are written so simply 
as to intrigue the amateur who has lit- 
tle technical background. The record- 
ings are uniformly satisfying, except 
for those of part of the music for solo 
voice. These sets should form the cen- 
ter of the record library for every 
teacher of history. 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


Auber: Masaniello Overture; Boult 
conducting the BBC Symphony—Victor 
11838. A fine performance of rather un- 
important but charming music. 


Bax: Overture to a Picaresque Com- 
edy; Harty conducting the London Phil- 
harmonic — Columbia 68389. An espe- 
cially welcome, and really fine record- 
ing of a gay bit by a very important 
current Englishman who is all too little 
known in this country. 


Beethoven: Symphony No.4; Ormandy 
conducting the Minneapolis Symphony 
—Victor set M-274. A musicianly read- 
ing and fine performance; the recording 
is so much better than that in earlier 
releases of this work as to place this 
version in a class by itself. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 9; Wein- 
gartner conducting the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, with the Vienna State Opera 
Chorus and soloists—Columbia set 227. 
Differing markedly from the recently- 
issued Stokowski interpretation, this set 
will be greatly preferred by many peo- 
ple. In all four movements, Weingart- 
ner seems much closer to the spirit as 
well as the letter of this great music. 


Brahms: Minuet, from Serenade for 
Orchestra, Op. 11; Stokowski conducting 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Victor 1720. 
An early work showing much of the 
promise which was fulfilled in the later 
and larger compositions; played with 
charming simplicity and delicacy. 


Bruckner: Symphony No. 7, E major; 
Ormandy conducting the Minneapolis 
Symphony—vVictor set M-276. This is 
the first full recording of a Bruckner 
symphony, and Victor is to be greatly 
congratulated on it for its fineness from 
every standpoint. Those who do not 
know Bruckner’s music can _ obtain 
much fine material from the Bruckner 
Society of America, 222 W. 83rd St., New 
York City. 


CONCERTI 


Bach: Concerto No. 2 for Vioiin and 
Orchestra; Huberman, with Dobrowen 
conducting the Vienna Philharmonic— 
Columbia set 235. Played in a straight- 
forward style, but somewhat disap- 
pointing both as to solo instrument and 
orchestra. 


Mendelssohn: Concerto in E minor, 
Op. 64; Kreisler, with Ronald conduct- 
ing the London Philharmonic—Victor 
set 277. A disappointing release; Kreis- 
ler’s playing is less accurate and less 
inspired than it was in his old record- 
ing of this work for Victor; and in both 
recording and playing this set is in- 
ferior to the one by Szigeti for Colum- 
bia. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Bartok: Quartet No. 1, A minor, Op. 
7; Pro Arte Quartet—Victor set M-286. 
This is the first domestic recording of any 
of the larger works of the great Hun- 
garian whom everyone agrees in calling 
one of the most important contempo- 
rary composers. A vivid performance 
and superior recording make the fine 
music live, and should whet the Amer- 
ican appetite for much more of the 
same sort. 


Mozart: Quartet in C major, K. 465; 
Budapest Quartet — Victor set M-285. 
From every standpoint a fine recording. 
considerably better than the other re- 
cent release of the same work. 


Mozart: Quartet in D major, EK. 575; 
Kolisch Quartet—Columbia set 237. One 
of the very finest chamber music re- 
cordings available. The release is hap- 
pily timed—just as the famous Vien- 
nese quartet is having its first Amer- 
ican tour. Their artistry will rapidly 
win them countless admirers in this 
country. 


Vivaldi: Concerto & Quatre No. 5, Op. 
3; Pro Arte Quartet—Victor 8827. This 
miniature gem, with its three brief 
movements in slow-fast-slow order, is 
here exquisitely played and finely re- 
corded. 


OPERA 


Gershwin: Porgy and Bess—Victor set 
C-25. Four records containing the best 
of the music from Mr. Gershwin’s ex- 
citing current play which most people 
believe to be true American opera. Mr. 
Tibbett and Miss Jepson sing the songs 
splendidly; the orchestra and chorus are 
directed by Alexander Smallens. Con- 
gratulations, Victor! 


Borodin: Choral Dance (Polovtsienne) 
from Prince Igor; Beecham conducting 
the Leeds Festival Choir and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic — Columbia set 238. 
Sir Thomas is well known as one of the 
greatest conductors of Russian opera. 
He and Columbia combine to make this 
an exciting release. one of the finest 
available choral recordings. The set 
also contains the Qui Tollis movement 
from Mozart’s Mass in C minor, K. 427. 


Mozart: Opera Society Vol. 1 (sub- 
scription album). This is the first of 
three volumes containing the Marriage 
of Figaro, the other two announced for 
immediate issue. The performance is »y 
the forces of the 1934 Glyndebourne 
Mozart Opera Festival, under the di- 
rection of Fritz Busch. Glyndebourne is 
believed by many to have replaced Salz- 
burg as the Mozart center of the world; 
which is ample guarantee of the fine- 
ness of these recordings. 
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Just Off Press 
“BLOW ME DOWN!” 


.... It’s a new operetta, for High 
Schools (mixed voices) written 
Donn P. Crane and Allan Benedict, 
authors of the ever-popular “Pickles,” 
or In Old Vienna. 

















Vocal Score and Lib- 
retto, Complete $1.50 


oaks, 


Orchestration and Stage Manager’s Guide 
will be available on rental. 


aks, 


“FitzSimons Operettas 
lend 
a professional air 
to amateur performance” 








The scene is the deck of the pirate ship Black 
Death, anchored a short distance off shore. Having 
recently captured a boat-load of students on tour, 
and made them pirate apprentices, to replace the 
crew that deserted on the students’ ship, the Cap- 
tain and his men bemoan the fact that piracy is no 
longer the flourishing business it was in the days 
of Captain Kidd. A chance remark determines 
the Captain’s choice of a new piratical venture— 
a cabaret operated on board ship. 


The question of waitresses and entertainers is 
answered by the arrival of Miss Pettigrew, Dean 
of Hartwell Hall, and a number of her charges, 
including Nancy Todd, who proceed to inspect the 
ship intent on proving this to be a motion picture 
set. In the meantime, Nancy and Bob Trent, a 
former professor who has been pressed into service 
as First Mate of the pirate crew, unexpectedly 
renew a mutually pleasant acquaintance. 

When Miss Pettigrew and the girls are about to 
return to shore, they find they are prisoners, and 
learn the Captain’s plans for them. Contrary to ex- 
oo the girls accept the situation as quite a 
lark. 

How Bob, with Nancy’s assistance, breaks an old 
pirate law and yet evades punishment; Mrs. Todd’s 
discovery of a long-lost husband; Miss Pettigrew’s 
acquisition; the Captain’s predicament; the intro- 
duction of humorous characters and situations; is 
all related as the plot unfolds and brings our story 
to a very gay and interesting 

FINALE 




















H. T. FitzSimons Company, 23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Iil. 





s- 
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State High School 
Band & Orchestra 
School Awards 





We invite 
State Chairmen to write 
to us concerning their 
coming State awards 


DIEGES & CLUST 


15 John Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


73 Tremont Street 
BOSTON, MASS, 


185 N. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








BUY THE BEST REEDS 


... for your Musical Instrument 
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MICRO” Products 
J. SCHWARTZ MUSIC 00, Ine 
amen 10 West 19th St. 
——-_ Dept. 3, New York, N. 
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POPULAR MUSIC 


Columbia Records: First place goes 
to Mario Braggiotti, record 3101; both 
songs are cleverly orchestrated and 
played, and the tango verse in the 
Little Church Affair is particularly at- 
tractive. Others worth your attention: 
the “dizzy ditties” (terribly dizzy!) of 
Ross and Sargent on 3093; the ballad 
treatment of The Oregon Trail on 3090, 
and the “hot stuff” which Herbie Kay 
furnishes on 3100. 


Victor Records: Of the many recent 
ones which are really good, two are 
especially to be noted: on 25192 Paul 
Whiteman brings negro jazz to a really 
high point in Farewell Blues and Dark- 
town Strutters’ Ball; and on 25153 Enric 
Madriguera does an exceedingly clever 
job with I’d Love to Take Orders From 
You and I'd Rather Listen To Your 
Eyes. Other particularly good records 
are, in order of preference, 25151, 25152 
and 25187. 


Brunswick Records: Lanny Ross does 
some really fine singing on 7540, Thanks 
a Million and Day Dreams. Ozzie Nel- 
son is particularly good in Mrs. Astor’s 
Horse, 7580; he is fine, too, on 7576. 
Leo Reisman does a very good job with 
the two hits from Porgy and Bess on 
7562. For singing which is much above 
the popular-record average, listen to 


Lucille Potter on 7561; many concert 
artists could benefit from the experience. 
For good torch-type, Kay Thompson on 
7564. On 7575 Mr. Reisman proves a 
lot about himself, and all to the good, 
in his treatment of Mr. Porter’s very 
attractive music. For fine jazz on the 
piano, Teddy Wilson on 7572. Appar- 
ently at least sixty per cent of the 
people would disagree with Mr. Roose- 
velt in failing to chuckle over Lazy 
Bones as done by Joe Morrison and 
the Four Esquires on 7574. Two very 
good march records by the Goldman 
Band are 7539 and 7556. Also recom- 
mended are 7536, 7537, 7541, 7566, 7570 
and 7579. 


VIOLIN MUSIC 


Beethoven Violin Sonata Society Vol. 1 
(subscription album). With this album 
Fritz Kreisler and Franz Rupp start 
the recording of the complete set of 
Beethoven's sonatas for violin and piano; 
and it is an auspicious start by two 
really great artist8. The set contains 
the first three sonatas, Op 12 No. 1, 2 
and 3. 


Sibelius: Romance, Op. 78 No. 2 and 
Danse Champetre, Op. 108 No. 2; Emil 
Telmanyi—Victor 8829. A welcome ad- 
dition to the Sibelius library, although 
the recording is not quite of first grade. 





Music Education Achievements Exhibits 





hy eae of the M. E. N. C. are 
invited to submit material for this 
display, which will exemplify “achieve- 
ments” in music education. Three phases 
of visual music will be included: (1) 
Creative Expression, including original 
manuscripts and instruments; (2) Co- 
6rdination and Integration of Music in 
School Curriculum; (3) Music Appreci- 
ation, All supervisors and music teachers 
in the grades, junior and senior high 
schools, colleges, and universities are 
urgently solicited to submit material. 
Pictures of special music activities, 
glee clubs, orchestras, bands, etc.; lists 
of repertoire performed by vocal and in- 
strumental groups; programs of recent 
performances will also be included. 
Write at once to the Chairman or the 
nearest member of the Committee giving 


pratt ses es ae oe ee ae oe ee 


To SARAH E. O’MALLEY, Chairman 
5043 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ments Exhibit, which 
instructions. 


I would like to submit acy gop items for the Music Education Achieve- 
I tne all be 
Please send full information and cinetes Ghediiune. 


a description of your offerings. You will 
be supplied with shipping directions and 
full information, together with sugges- 
tions regarding “preparation of material, 
labelling, etc. The coupon below may be 
used. 

Members of the Committee: Cali- 
fornia- Western Conference: Julia E. 
Warren, 1101 W. 109th St., Los Angeles; 
Eastern Conference: Mary C. Donovan, 
187 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. ; 
Northwest Conference:: Helen Coy 
Boucher, 433—13th St. N., Seattle; 
Southern Conference: Gem Huffman, 
1012 Laird Ave., Parkersburg, W. Va.: 
Southwestern Conference: George Kee- 
nan, 3601 Bell St., Kansas City; North 
Central Conference: Sarah E. O’Malley, 
Chairman, 5043 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago. 


Date. 





and ship in accordance with your 





Description: 











State 





(Signature) 





(Mail Address) 
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Music in the Rural Schools 


of Delaware 





EMBERS of the Music Educators 

National Conference who are in- 
terested in music teaching in rural schools 
will be glad to learn that Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve, State Director of Music Educa- 
tion in Delaware, has arranged for a visi- 
tation program prior to and following 
Conference Week. “If there are people 
in the Conference who would like -to 
visit any of our rural school work,” 
writes Mr. Gildersleeve, “we shall be 
happy to arrange a tour of the state in 
order that our program may be seen in 
operation. Distances are not great and 
so it will be possible to arrange a com- 
prehensive schedule which will include a 
relatively large number of schools in a 
minimum time.” 


Readers who are not familiar with the 
Delaware program will be interested in 
the following paragraphs which embody 
a partial quotation from a letter written 
to the JournaL by Mr. Gildersleeve in 
response to a request for information 
which might be included with the an- 
nouncement of the proposed visitation 
tours: 

“Music for every child” (rich and 
poor, white and colored) has been a 
reality for six years in Delaware with 
the following provisions: 

(1) Complete administrative backing 
for music teaching as a regular class 
room subject. The classroom teacher is 
expected to be able to teach music as 
well as any other subject, is rated an- 
nually on her music teaching as well as 
other subjects, and can be asked to take 
additional music courses if her classroom 
teaching is not satisfactory. 

(2) No one is allowed to enter a 
course to become an elementary teacher 
unless able to sing. 

(3) A minimum of six points in mu- 
sic is required for certification to teach 
in the first six grades. 

(4) Expenditure for music, per pupil 
hour of teaching, equal to that for any 
other subject. 

(5) Under the state salary schedule 
all teachers of the state are paid accord- 
ing to number of years of service and 
annual rating, so that teachers in small 
rural schools are just as capable as those 
found in larger graded systems. 

(6) A minimum musical equipment of 
a phonograph, set of records and song 
books required and possessed by every 
school. 

(7) Supervisory visits by a music 
specialist to every one-teacher school 
once every six weeks, and state-wide 
loaning of song records so that even the 
least musical teacher can carry forward 
a singing program which gives satisfac- 
tion to pupils. This year we have been 
experimenting with the use of records in 
the teaching of two- and three-part sing- 
ing which is proving satisfactory. 


Readers who would like to consider 
arranging the New York Conference trip 
so that Thursday and Friday, March 26 
and 27, or Monday and Tuesday, April 
6 and 7, can be spent visiting the rural 
schools of Delaware should communi- 
cate with Mr. Gildersleeve at the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Dover, 
Delaware. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-six 











Let Buescher Help With Your Band.. 


Medford, Mass., High School Band, Ralph I. Schoonmaker, organ- 
izer and director, is typical of many fine school bands, equipped 
with Buescher instruments. 

In every detail of organizing and maintaining the school band 
and orchestra, Buescher is prepared to give you guidance and 
help—without obligation. Our Band Service Department is at 
your disposal. Write us freely about any phase of your prob- 


lems. 
Send now for your copy of the latest Buescher True-Tone Catalog. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
201 Buescher Bldg. ELKHART, IND. 











National Capital Club 


Continued from page 62 (P a 
Young People” by the Baltimore Sym- necire 


phony Orchestra, Dr. Ernest Schelling, 
Conductor, at the Lyric Theatre. e 

The luncheon program will include a 
music program by the Baltimore City 


College Instrumental Ensemble, com- 
munity singing, and messages from Con- 

ference Presidents; a business meeting 

will follow the program. 

The afternoon session will be held in 
the Southern Hotel (Banquet Hall) 
where the following program will be 
presented: (1) Double Quartet, Mary- 
land State Teachers College, Towson, 
Emma Weyforth, Teacher of Music, Di- 
rector; (2) “Problems in the Elements 
of Ear-Dictation,” Otto Ortmann, Di- 
rector, Peabody Conservatory of Music; 
(3) Vocal Solo—Mrs. Marguerite An- 
ger Mergenhenn, Teacher of Music, 
Thomas Johnson Platoon School, Balti- 
more; (4) “Class Instruction in Instru- 

Music,” Franz C. Bornschein, 


mental 
Peabody ees agar = rx * ©) 
Vocal Solo—Jane Crawford, eacher, 
Hamilton Junior High School; (6) TROMBONE = CORNET e TRUMPET 
“Public School Music—Should it be a 
Segregated or an Integrated Subject?”, 
Dr. Florence E. Bamberger, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Note: In the report of the organiza- 
tion of the National Capital In-and- 
About Club, in the last JourNAL, the 











names of two members who were promi- 
nently identified with the development 
should have been included: Mrs. Helen 
Bellman, Hyattsville, Maryland, and 
Mrs. Eveline N. Burgess, Washington.— 
Edwin N. C. Barnes, President. 
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INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
309 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
ee 
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for orchestra and very 
easy to play! 


ACE ALBUM 


for Young Orchestras 


The “Ace Album” has just been pub- 
lished. It’s truly a winner with every 
one of the 14 compositions unusually ap- 
pealing and easy to play. There are no 
difficult passages for any instrument. The 
contents include; The folly Coppersmith 
March—Aida March—Ciribiribin Waltz— 
Black Eyes—Two Guitars—Ay! Ay! Ay!— 
Grandfather’s Clock—Blue Danube Waltz, 
etc. 

Published for all orchestra instruments. 
Parts 35c each (Piano 65c). 

Write for a free sample of the “Ace 
Album,” today! 


EMIL ASCHER, INC., Established 1879 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














FREE to Supervisors of Music, School 
Music Directors, and Band and 
Orchestra Leaders, to us as such or 
who properly identify themselves. 

128-PAGE BOOK containing 124 Optional Ist 
Violin Parts (complete, and entirely in_the Ist 
position) to the Walter Jacobs Standard 
Marches and Galops. 

64-PAGE BOOK containing 141 Conductor- 
Solo Bh Cornet Parts (full size) from the Walter 
Jacobs Band Books. 

48-PAGE BOOK containing 51 Ist Violin Parts, 
some full concert size, of the Walter Jacobs 
Overtures, Suites and Selections, mostly of 
medium to very easy grade. Instrumentation 
includes Eb Alto and Bb Tenor Saxophones. 
Clarinets and Cornets for Bb instruments. 

To All Others These Books Are $1.00 Each 
Please give both school and permanent address 
Send for 16-page descriptive booklet of the 
famous EBY’S SCIENTIFIC METHODS for 
Saxophone, Cornet and Trumpet, Clarinet, 
French Horn, BBb Bass (Tubas), Trombone, 
Baritone, etc. (with complete tables of con- 
tents for each Method); and miscellaneous 

books of aid to the musician. 
WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of “Jacobs’ Band Monthly” and 


Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly”, 
$1.00 per year, each 








— FILLMORE’S — 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


“FRATERNITY” 
By a... L. CLARKE 
- REQUIRED - 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND 
CONTEST—1936 


(CLASS B) 
SYMPHONIC OR CONTEST ED., $5.00 
FULL CONDUCTOR’S SCORE, $3.50 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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National High School Solo Singing Competition 





Te SOLO SINGERS selected at the audi- 
tions held at five of the six Sectional 
Conferences last spring will have oppor- 
tunity to be heard in a friendly competi- 
tion for final honors at the biennial 
meeting of the National Conference to be 
held in New York City during the week 
of March 29. Alfred Spouse, General 
Chairman of the committee in charge of 
last spring’s preliminary auditions, an- 
nounces the names of the following honor 
winners, all of whom are eligible for par- 
ticipation in the New York finals: 


Eastern Conference honor winners: Wayne 
Bedford, Monroe High School, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Carl Esser, D. B. Oliver High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Norman Green, North High 
School, Worcester, Mass.; Minerva Hoffman, 
Somerset High School, Somerset, Pa.; Charles 
G. Latterner, North High School, Syracuse, 
New York; Theodore Matuszeski, Taylor Al- 
lardice High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mar- 
garet Young, West High School, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Anna Yurkiw, Franklin High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Southern Conference honor winners: Ruth 
Perkins (Contralto), Memphis, Tenn.; Jack 
Sealy (Tenor), Rock Hill, S. C.; Lucile Wil- 
liams (Soprano), Meridian, Miss. 

Northwest Conference honor winners: Wil- 
liam Davis (Tenor), College Place, Wash.; 
Ruth McBirney (Soprano), Boise, Idaho. 

North Central Conference honor winners: 
Roy Bumgarner (Baritone), Columbus, Ohio; 
Paul Cox (Baritone), Beresford, S. D.; Mary 
Jane France (Soprano), Central High School, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Kermit Hanson (Tenor), Cen- 
tral High School, Omaha, Nebr.; Orvin Juel 
(Baritone), Canton, S. D.; Evangeline Straud 
(Alto), LaPorte, Ind.; Betty Town (Soprano), 


Central High School, Detroit, Mich.; Guinevere 
Turley (Soprano), LaPorte, Ind. 


Southwestern Conference honor winners: Ben 
Basone (Tenor), Kansas City, Mo.; Laura 
Jane Gordon (Soprano), Kansas City, Mo.; 
Alice Neal (Contralto), Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mary Jane Nicholson (Soprano), Kansas City, 
Mo.; Wilfred Sooldridge (Baritone), Spring- 
field, Mo.; John Stannard (Tenor), Kansas 
City, Mo.; Stanley Tinton (Baritone), Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 

The competition at New York will be 
conducted, with very few changes, ac- 
cording to the rules of the 1934 competi- 
tion held at Chicago, Illinois. The list 
of selected songs will be announced to 
the contestants about February 5, and 
will be included in the next issue of the 
JourNAL, together with the rules and the 
names of the music schools which will 
give scholarships as awards to the honor 


winners in the finals. 


The 1935-6 National High School Solo 
Singing Competition is sponsored by a 
committee’ representing the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, the 
Chicago Council of Teachers of Singing. 
Coéperating with this committee is the 
Vocal Section of the M. E. N. C. Com- 
mittee on Festivals and Contests.’ 


1 Frederick H. Haywood, Chairman for the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing; 
Thomas MacBurney, Chairman for the Chi- 
cago Council of Teachers of Singing. 

2Richard Grant, Chairman, Vocal Section, 
Festivals and Contests Committee, M. E. N. C. 





Founders and Life Members, Attention! 








HE FOUNDERS, joined by the Life 

Members, will hold their usual 
breakfast on Tuesday morning at 7:45 
o'clock, March 31, 1936, in the roof din- 
ing room of the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. All who became mem- 
bers at Keokuk and all succeeding con- 
ferences up to and including the Grand 
Rapids meeting in 1917 are now classed 
as “Founders” and all are most earnest- 
ly requested to join in this fine get-to- 
gether of those of twenty years or more 
of service. All Past Presidents are also 
rated as “Founders” on these occasions 
—and how they did work, every one of 
them, to “carry on” the high idealism of 
the “Cause.” 

There will be some presentation of 
reminiscences of the humorous things 
that happened in the first nine meetings, 
some group singing of old time favor- 
ites, some fine music by present day art- 
ists, greetings by some nationally known 
musicians. (It ts in New York, you 
know.) No “Founder” can afford to 
miss this jolly yet tender reunion hour. 
This breakfast will be worth a trip to 
New York to enjoy. 

In a fine gesture of codperation and 
economy of time and effort a large num- 
ber of Founders and Life Members pro- 
posed meeting in one fine gala jamboree 
instead of two separate occasions. Our 
rapidly growing list of staunch support- 
ers who have evidenced their faith in the 
conference by joining the $100 club, thus 
enlisting for life in the cause of music 


in education and becoming the heart of 
the conference, will meet with those who 
have borne the heat of the battle through 
twenty-nine years of struggle. So there 
we are—grey heads, brave hearts, and 
cohorts of youthful crusaders. 


If you are a “Founder” of 1907 to 1917, 
or a Past President, you know that you 
are eligible. You just are or you aren’t, 
and there is nothing you can do about 
it. But if you are neither one, nor a 
Life Member, you can do something 
about that. You can make an initial pay- 
ment of $25 on a life membership and 
jump right into our midst. Think of it! 
Sort of Minerva from the brow of Jove 
idea. There are at least several hun- 
dred members that know perfectly well 
that they are members for life—couldn’t 
drive them out. Why not make the con- 
fession now with a wee bit check to the 
secretary, and register this minute for the 
breakfast? 

By the way, this time it will be ad- 
visable to register for it on arrival at 
New York, if not before, as the sides of 
the room are not elastic and it is com- 
paratively modest in floor space. 

If you want to hear a good yarn on 
Thad Giddings, hear Alice Inskeep sing 
her Rooster Song, and see the battle of 
the batons of Father Finn and Harry 
Barnhart, etc., etc., better arrange for a 
box seat. 

Says your Mother, 
Frances Exvtiott CLarK. 
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Symphony Concerts During 
Conference Week 





BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


4 THROUGH the courtesy of the manage- 

ment of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

remaining available seats for the Car- 
negie Hall concert, Thursday evening, 

April 2, are being held for members of 

the Conference. A few seats are also 

available for the matinee Saturday after- 
noon, April 4, at Carnegie Hall, and for 
the concert at the Brooklyn Academy of 

Music Friday evening, April 3. (These 

concerts will all be conducted by Dr. 

Koussevitzky. ) 

The following is a list of available 
seats and admissions (standing room) : 
THURSDAY, APRIL 2, 8:45 P. M., CAR- 

NEGIE HALL—A tely 100 seats at 

$2.50; 100 admissions (s ing room) at 

$1.00; and a few admissions (standing room) 
at $1.50. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 3, 8:15 P. M., BROOKLYN 
ACADEMY OF 'MUSIC—A few seats at 
$2.50, $2.00 and $1.50 each. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 2:30 P. M., CAR- 
NEGIE HALL—A few seats at $2.00 and 
$1.50 each, in addition to admissions and 
some higher priced seats. 

No tickets will be held after March 
20. Because of the limited accommoda- 
tions available it is advisable to place 
orders at once, sending check to cover 
seats at maximum price you are willing 
to pay. If you ask for the lower priced 
seats the difference between the amount 
you send and the cost of tickets will be 
refunded when the tickets are mailed to 
you. 

Be sure to state that you are a member 
of the M. E. N. C., or clip and enclose 
this announcement with your order. 


Orders should be sent direct to the BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, SYMPHONY 
HALL, BOSTON, accompanied by a check and 
a self-addressed stam; envelope. 


A 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


4 Marcu 29, 1936, 3:00 P. M.—Car- 
negie Hall, New York City. Conductor: 
Arturo Toscanini; Soloist: Nathan Mil- 
stein, 

Announcement regarding this concert 
and the method of securing tickets has 
been sent by mail to all Conference mem- 
bers. At the time this notice is written 
it is not possible to predict what seats, 
if any, will be available when the Jour- 
NAL reaches its readers. If you have not 
already purchased a ticket and are in- 
terested in securing one, it is suggested 
that you mail your order and remittance 
at once to the address given below. En- 
close maximum amount you are willing 
to pay for a seat. If you request one of 
the lower priced seats it will be sup- 
plied, if available, and the difference re- 
funded. If your order cannot be filled, 
remittance in full will be refunded. 


Range of ticket prices is as follows: 





New Issues of Distinction 


Octavo 


Production Music Arranged for School Choruses by 
Freeman High - 


(for S.A., S.S.A., S.A.B., T.T.B., T.B., S.A.T.B.) 
My Little Nest of Heavenly Blue 


















(Frasquita Serenade).............+++505: Spaeth-Lehar 
Love’s Own Sweet Song (Sari Waltz)........ E. Kalman 
Two Little Love Bees (Spring Maid)....... H. Reinhardt 

Price of each . . . 15 cents 


















New Band Arrangements 


There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight 
T. A. Metz $.75 








(America’s Most Celebrated Rallying Song) 
Alla En El Rancho Grande (My Ranch).E. D. Uranga_ .75 
(Famous Mexican Ranch Song) 
Three Trees (from Spring Maid)....T. McNaughton 1.00 
(Most Humorous and Novel Band Arrangement Yet Published) 
Jolly Peter (Bummel Petrus)........ Werner-Kosten 1.00 
(World Renowned Continental Intermezzo) 


New Orchestra Arrangements 


Andalucia (from Spanish Suite Andalucia) 
Ernesto Lecuona 
















Arranged by Morton Gould 


Malaguena (from Spanish Suite Andalucia) 
Ernesto Lecuona 






SCHSSSOOSSEOHOSCHCHHSOHOECHECH OES S.OCK HE CEE 


Arranged by Ferde Grofe 


Note: These two best movements (published separately) from one 
of the finest modern suites, have been so arranged that all 
their beauty, rhythm and color can be brought out by high 
school orchestras. 


Price each orchestration.............. small 1.75, full 2.40 




















“Black Face and Music” 
by DAILEY PASKMAN 
(of Radio Minstrel fame) 
The most comprehensive minstrel folio yet published. 

Complete with songs (words and music) and a full show 


ready for performance. 
Price. . . SE 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
R.C.A. Building—Radio City 
New York 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators Journat 











Lot ee Ghe Cleveland Tastitute 


Wondertone of (Dusic 


oe — Second Semester Opens February 4 


Room and Summer Bachelor of Music, Master of 


Fe are 


FS gS FP Ao aay 





Parquet—$3.00 ; Box—$3.00, $2.75; Dress Unequaled ‘ati quality, volume, instant Music Degrees, Artist Di- 
Circle—$2.50; Gallery—$2.00, $1.50. key action and leakproof bellows. Built ploma. Publie School Music 


to withstand atmospheric hardships. 4 . ° 5 e 
gq Minors exiere oud, make tema ere or 5 octaves with 2 and 8 full sets of Course in conjunction with 

reeds. ; ; 
CIETY OF NEW YORK, 113 WEST s7TH cans at Maur Beem Mouscians. Western Reserve University. 
send a self addressed stamped envelope. Also, Write for catalog and prices. 


be h ber of 
ao mE N.C. or dip ent endless Gis BILHORN BROS., * gmat’ 
announcement with your order. 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 
2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Nor for years has such a widespread interest 

in music been displayed by parents and educators alike. Schools 

are re-equipping their music departments, their orchestras and 
bands. In tune with the times, the House of Wurlitzer cooperates 


in every way to bring a fuller, a richer appreciation of music to 







the American public. 


THROUGH world-wide affiliations, Wurlitzer 
is enabled to bring those internationally famous 
instruments which are by-words with great 
musicians, within the reach of serious students. 







At the 


"BIENNIAL 
CONFERENCE 


Pennsylvania 
Hotel 

New York 

See the 
Masterpieces || 
In The ie 
WURLITZER fe 
RARE VIOLIN 
COLLECTION | Distinguished Wurlitzer Pianos Now at Unusually Low Prices! 


Few if any music institutions can boast of 
the wide selection and price ranges offered by 


Wurlitzer. 


DETAILED helpful information for organizing 
bands and orchestras gladly supplied. Years of 
experience in this field have taught us many 
“short cuts” which will be most helpful! 











Valued at . . TF . 
= fine grand pianos, smooth in action, brilliant in 
A Half Million| WURLITZER one, sturdily built to endure school conditions. $375 
Dollars PEP ME Oa aceven vas eveurisdeeudevescussesevs . 
On Exhibit in T Grand—the “heirloom piano”. $6 
The Education KURTZMANN FN. SUD Ollvg orccneccseceesecdacdcasess 45 . 
Display y unusually sturdy for student use— 
UPRIGHTS GP eee Marea bob ohicebvicwcsadednredsawienasucan $145. 
@ Special Terms and Discounts to 
The Rudolph Teachers and Schools 


®EG US PAT OFe 


Wu R VIIZE R Co. Executive Offices in Cincinnati 


WURLITZER DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST AND WURLITZER STORES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


NEW YORK COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH YOUNGSTOWN ST. LOUIS HAMILTON, O. LOUISVILLE 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI DETROIT MIDDLETOWN, O. SYRACUSE ASHLAND, KY. ROCHESTER 
MILWAUKEE DAYTON BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA SPRINGFIELD, 0. CHICAGO PIQUA, O. 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 


. SS 





mind to divorce the name of Leopold 

Stokowski from that of the orches- 

tra he has conducted with distinction 
for more than two decades. Mr. Stokowski 
will enter unon a broader and, to his 
mind, a more important career in the 
field of research and study in the science 
of sound, especially of recorded and 
transmitted music. 

“For several years I have been trying 
to educate and equip myself for this mo- 
ment,” Mr. Stokowski is quoted, “for- 
tunate enough to work side by side with 
physicists and engineers in sound re- 
search laboratories. . In all humility, 
I think this work is essentially that of 
a musician codperating with physicists.” 

Eugene Ormandy, present conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, has 
been engaged to replace Mr. Stokowski, 
though the latter will conduct about 
twenty concerts of the Philadelphia or- 
chestra next season, and as many more 
as his scientific labors will permit in 
the subsequent two seasons of Mr. Or- 
mandy’s three-year contract with that 


body. 
- a 


Mary GARDEN defines talent as the 
ability to do easily what for others is 
difficult; genius, the ability to do the 
impossible. 

+ ft 


Mepuisto of Musical America emerged 
from his nether habitat recently and 
had himself a night of hi-de-ho at the 
opery. (Marx Bros. not involved.) 
“Carmen” was being presented by the 
Metropolitan, with Rosa Ponselle in the 
title role, which may have had some 
bearing on his choice of entertainment. 
Anyhow it would be sufficient reason, 
even for a debbil, or by all means for a 
debbil, should one say? 

But the sulphurous gentleman was not 
entirely edified by the experience, and 
wields a witty, satanic pen later to say 
why. Naturally, since he attended in 
the guise of a music critic (yes, he ad- 
mits he wore “tails,’ no novelty to 
him), he must needs behave like one. 
As. to Miss Ponselle’s “Carmen,” he 
considers it neither the best nor the 
worst he has ever seen, and hopes to 
see her interpretation develop during the 
season to the stature of her other dis- 
tinguished roles. 

(Note. Confidential to Mephisto: 
That was a good one—‘should it be B 
flat or Bi-zet.” Infernally clever, in 


fact.) 
+ ft 


Pusticity says that Barbara Stan- 
wyck, film actress, sallied off to the 
Mojave desert to rid herself of a few 
excess pounds. Her recipe for diet 
(while in the Mojave desert) was as 
follows: “I cut down on my food.” 
Colossal! Or whimsical, depending upon 
how you look at it. (In the Mojave 
desert, of course.) Ah, the naiveté of 
it all. (In any old desert.) 


2 


J. Prerpont MorGAN appears again 
before the Senate, looking more like 
Gibraltar than ever, and twice as im- 
pregnable. Oh, the music goes ’round and 
around and comes out nowhere. 


J T BECOMES NECESSARY for the public 
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Mutiny amid the higher education: 
“U. of Minn. Takes Position That Foot- 
ball Coach Should Be Paid No More 
Than Dean,” asserts a headline. Well, 
if the colleges go to smash, one can al- 
ways buy a can of spinach and tutor with 
Pop-Eye the Sailor Man. 


+ 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI lately passed 
his seventy-fifth birthday. Perhaps the 
most unique of his gifts comes from the 
Association of Polish War Veterans of 
America, consisting of a watch which 
not only tells time but is intricately 
wrought with facts from the great pian- 
ist’s life and works, and plays notes from 
his music. 

This curious timepiece is the creation 
of a New York jeweler, Roman Dzikow- 
ski, who has spent most of his time for 
the last year and a half upon its con- 
struction. In it are embodied symbols 
of the art and statesmanship of Pader- 
ewski, and of his genius as poet and 
composer. 

Mr. Dzikowski has devoted himself 
largely in recent years to the writing 
of elaborate acrostics commemorating the 
deeds of great Poles. He designed a 
huge seven-way acrostic in color for the 
125th birthday anniversary of Chopin, a 
smaller one for the 100th anniversary 
of Wieniawski, and another for Pilsud- 
ski’s last birthday. But he considers the 
Paderewski watch the greatest of his 
artistic creations. 

Is there a subtle significance in the 
symbolization whereby Maestro Paderew- 
ski is celebrated in his own time? 


+ tf 


SINCE HER MARRIAGE to Jascha Heifetz, 
photographs of lovely Florence Vidor 
have been much too rarely seen in the 
news. Thanks, therefore, to Musical 
America for affording us a glimpse of 
her in its pages, last issue. Miss Vidor 
is remembered as one of the truly beau- 
tiful women who have graced the silver 


screen. 
+ f 


New York bows before the art of a 
young Negro contralto. Back in her 
native land after four years in Europe— 
the old, old story—Marian Anderson is 
creating a sensation. An important place 
in the concert halls of America is pre- 
dicted for her by the critics. 

The New York Times lauds Miss An- 
derson as one of the great singers of 
our time. When it is said that “her 
singing enchanted an audience that in- 
cluded singers,” possibly the ultimate 
palm has been awarded. The Times 
closed an eloquent account of Miss An- 
derson’s debut recital in this wise: 

“In the last four years, Europe has ac- 
claimed this tall handsome girl. It is 
time for her own country to honor her; 
for she bears gifts that are not to be 
feared. Born of poor parents in Phila- 
delphia, Miss Anderson has made some- 
thing of her natural endowment. If Joe 
Louis deserves to be an American hero 
for bowling over a lot of pushovers, 
then Marian Anderson has the right to 
at least a comparable standing. Handel, 
Schubert and Sibelius are not push- 
overs.” 


THE voice of Alexander Woollcott is, 
temporarily at least, off the air. Sup- 
pressed thirteen weeks in advance of his 
scheduled closing date, the Town Crier 
is definitely not crying in any sense of 
the word. Nor is he feeling heroic, mar- 
tyred or abused. On the contrary, he is 
avowedly in sympathy with the view- 
point of his late employers, though he 
could not conform to their wish that he 
should avoid controversial subjects which 
might alienate individuals or groups of 
the radio audience. 

“It would be unfair both to myself 
and my sponsor to try to continue under 
censorship, for the fact that taboos ex- 
isted would lessen my interest in the 
broadcasts and make ‘them deteriorate in 
short order. I am tired of the 
sound of my own voice. . . I have a 
concern, as the Quakers say, to go to 
Paris and have a season of conversation 
with Gertrude Stein. . 

As a little girl wrote in a letter to 
him, quoted in “While Rome Burns,” 
he may be Too Hasty, But Not a Bad 


Man. 
¢ tf 

SPEAKING of matters controversial, 
Herr Hitler has barred all advertising 
from German radio. There are intima 
tions that, because of certain newspaper 
ownership, he wishes to control advertis- 
ing. Perhaps, on the other hand, as 
one columnist suggests, he spent a night 
working on one of those prize-slogan 
contests and didn’t win the automobile. 


+ ft 

HucH Ross, in an article on “Me- 
diaeval Drama Redivivus,” dealing with 
his search for a vital and progressive 
form of composition today, refers to 
“that vexing question of art’s relation 
to society.” 

“For,” says Mr. Ross, “there is no 
getting away from the fact that social 
theories are upsetting the normal prac- 
tice of every branch of art; not that 
theorizing artists are a novelty, but that 
the emphasis on theory has entirely 
changed. 

“Verdi, for instance, when asked about 
some problem of musical construction, 
answered simply, ‘Oh, I would write a 
little music!’ and even that arch-theorist 
Wagner is remembered for his operas 
and not for his flatulent disquisitions 
about them. 

“Schoenberg, on the other hand, is 
as famous for his atonalism as for his 
compositions, and the leader of the mod- 
ern German school, Hindemith, has 
evolved a theory of Gebrauchsmusik 
which puts the composer on a level with 
the artisan. It is all symptomatic of the 
pervading social unrest which may be a 
good subject for novelists but is hard to 
fit into an abstract art like music.” 


¢ tf 
_ELLEN GLascow says that “The only 
difference between a rut and a grave is 
in their dimensions.” Still, one can get 
out of a rut. 
+ ft 


FROM SOMEWHERE comes information 
that the size of the American woman’s 
hand has increased more than a full glove 
size in the last twenty years. At last 


_ tangible evidence that bridge-playing has 


accomplished something in the evolution 
of womankind, 
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Gamble’s 
Class Method 


for 


STRINGS 


By Max Fischel and Aileen Bennett 
3 Volumes, Graded 
A Full 2 Years’ Course 


i selection of material, pedagogy, grad- 
ing and breadth of scope these twelve 
volumes are unequaled. Directors re- 
port that their groups make rapid 
progress with this method because the 
approach is musically and psychologi- 
cally correct. 


Book I—Elementary—Combines for 
class study the 


best features of melodic and technical 
instruction for the beginning string 
players. Distinct illustrations of correct 
bowing, arm position, thumb position, 
fingerings, etc. The material progresses 
logically, and holds the interest of 
pupils. Melodious folk-tunes and limited 
technical exercises, arranged in unison, 
duets, and quartets, give the students a 
sound foundation for more advanced 
work. 

Book II—Intermediate—A follow-up 
of Book I, 
containing more advanced but similarly 
arranged studies and pieces. This mod- 
ern presentation of selected intermediate 
teaching material of sound pedagogy 
insures rapid and correct progress. It 
contains scales and exercises in nine 
keys, ranging from E54 to Ab, all in first 
position. 

Book Il]—Advanced—Especially pre- 
pared advanced 
material for second year students. Book 
III solves string section rehearsal prob- 
lems. It has been widely used with out- 
standing success as a string section re- 
hearsal book for the first and second 
orchestras. Introduces the higher posi- 
tions for violins, similar advancement 
for others. 


Dominantly the Most Popular 
String Method—Because— 


It is pedagogically sound. It is fully 
and clearly illustrated. It is carefully 
and thoroughly graded. It is compre- 
hensive and effective. It is the product 
of many years of successful teaching 
experience. 

The NEW enlarged edition offers three 
interesting volumes for each instrument. 
PRICES: Violin Books—Each 60c 
Viola, Cello, Bass Books—Each 75c 
































Victor Grabel’s New 
Musicianship Studies 
for Band and 
Orchestra 


The Pathway to Excellence 
for all Players— 
Beginners and Advanced 


Instructional Annotations 
Accompany Each Study 


USE THESE STUDIES to acquire 
the qualities necessary for artistic en- 
semble: Tonal Balance, Precision, In- 
tonation, Rhythm, Articulation, Correct 
Breathing, Dynamic Contrast, Phrasing, 
Tonal Quality, Tuning, Technical 
Facility. 

The Director’s Manual—(Piano) con- 
tains explicit instructions as to the man- 
ner of presenting the exercises, how to 
vary them to secure the greatest pos- 
sible benefits in interest and results. 
Exercises in this book are arranged for 
use by piano, harp, bells, etc. Write 
for “approval” copy or complete set on 
approval. 


Each Part 30c . . . Director's Manual $1.00 


To be published by February 20, 1936. 
Place your reservation order now. 














Sixth Edition 
January, 1936 
Just off the Press 


The 
° 
New-Music 
Guide 
A new feature of this issue, articles 
by Christiansen, Clokey, Dasch, Fischel, 
Ganz, Grabel, Granville, Jennings, Les- 


ter, Painter, Pitts, Tenney, Vognar, 
Wilson, Wright. 


Embracing all publishers’ new music 
issued since August 1935. Most com- 
plete and authoritative guide. Includes 
seasonal best-sellers for spring. What- 
ever you want in music, look it up in 
the Guide, and 


ORDER FROM GAMBLE 














GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
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Woodwind 


Ensembles for 
Contest Choice 


*NATIONALLY RECOMMENDED 


*Concerto No. 1 (Advanced) Spohr-Tallmadge. 
Quartet for 2 Bb Clarinets, Alto Clarinet and 
Bass Clarinet with optional 3rd Bb Clarinet 
part and Bassoon 4th part. An ideal Clarinet 
quartet for State and National Contests. From 
the popular Spohr Clarinet Concerto. Sc. .60; 
Pts. .25; Complete 1.50. 


Scherzetto (Med. Diff.) Joseph Olivadoti. 
for Flute, Oboe or Substitute Clarinet, 
Clarinet. Sc. .40; Pts. .25; Complete 1.00. 


Caprice (Easy) Karl Schlabach. Quartet for 4 
Bb Clarinets. An intriguing melodious en- 
semble—no technical difficulties—rich accom- 
paniments for solo passages. Sc. .30; Pts. .15; 
Complete .75. 


NEW RELEASES—JANUARY. 1936 


“La Chasse” (Medium) Paganini-Vognar. Quar- 
tet for Flute, Oboe, Bh Clarinet and Bassoon. 
Typically characteristic for the woodwind en- 
semble. Sc. .50; Pts. .25; Complete 1.25. 


March of the Dwarfs (Medium) Moszkowski- 
Vognar. Quartet for 2 Bb Clarinets, Alto 
Clarinet and Bass Clarinet. Another wonder- 
fully arranged Clarinet quartet of contest 
calibre. Sc. .40; Pts. .25; Complete 1.25. 


Trio 
and 


Contest Winning 
Brass Ensembles 


NATIONAL CONTEST ENSEMBLES 
*Second Suite (Advanced)—Francis McKay. 
Quartet for Trumpet, Horn, Trombone I and 
Trombone II or Baritone (Alternate 2nd Trum- 
pet for Horn). Sc. .75; Pts. .35; Complete 2.00. 
*Two Pieces (Advanced)—Francis McKay. Quar- 
tet for 4 Horns (may also be played by any 
combination of Cornets, Trumpets and Fluegel- 
horns). Sc. .40; Pts. .25; Complete 1.25. 
*Intermezzo (Advanced)—Francis McKay. Quar- 
tet for 4 Trombones. Sc. .40; Pts. .15; Com- 
plete .90. 


NEW RELEASES—JANUARY, 1936 


Three Bohemian Songs (A) Arr. Vognar. Quar- 
tet for four Horns in F. These interesting ar- 
rangements will delight the members of every 
Horn quartet. Sc. .30; Pts. .15; Complete .75. 


Paraphrase on “Fughetta of the Little Bells” 
(B) Handel-Painter. Quartet for four Horns in 
F, or four Bb Clarinets. Written in the style 
of a. fugue. The contrapuntal development of 
the subject gives each player an interesting 
part. Sc. .30; Pts. .20; Complete 1.00. 


Majestic and Stirring 


Band Marches 


By Joseph Olivadoti 
ORDER ON APPROVAL NOW 
* New, January, 1936 
(Grade of difficulty indicated by Class Initials) 


CONCERT MARCHES 


*MARCH OF YOUTH (C-D)........... F. B. 1.50 
A 2/4 Concert March with a martial character 
and melodious trio. The Trumpet fanfare 
against the Clarinet melody in the lower regis- 
ter has particular interest. 

VENETIAN FESTIVAL (B-C)......... F. B. 1.50 
A wonderful march for a warm-up number for 
your District, State and National Band Con- 


test. 
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T THE Music Educators National 

Conference, March 29th to April 
3rd in New York, the music industry will 
have the best opportunity in years for 
making direct contacts with its largest 
single block of customers. Plans for this 
important meeting and the commercial 
exhibits to be held in connection with it 
are of direct interest to every music pub- 
lisher, dealer and instrument maker in 
the United States. For the benefit of 
those who have not previously been in- 
formed, here is a quick, time-saving sum- 
mary of the significant facts: 


(1) Early reports indicate that the 
Conference will have a record-breaking 
attendance—the largest gathering of mu- 
sic educators yet held. 


(2) Splendid facilities for exhibiting 
have been made available at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, headquarters of the Con- 
ference. The exhibit space is distributed 
around the various centers of activity, in- 
cluding the two registration booths, the 
ballroom where the meetings will take 
place, the library where a special histori- 
cal and educational music display will be 
held, the stairs, elevator and corridors 
which all visitors will use. 


(3) The Music Education Exhibitors 
Association (the organization which has 
direct charge of exhibit arrangements) 
is celebrating this year its tenth anni- 
versary. Many interesting features are 
being prepared in honor of this occasion 
and member firms are planning to make 
the best possible showing of their prod- 
ucts at the New York meeting. 


(4) The income from exhibit fees, 
above certain specified expenses, is turned 
over to the Conference as an aid to ad- 
vancing the cause of music in the schools. 


How to Obtain Exhibit Space 


Final application blanks already have 
been mailed and should be in the hands 
of all firms which have indicated a desire 
to exhibit. Any firm which for any rea- 
son has not received an application blank 
is urged to write to M. E. E. A. Head- 
quarters, Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. All music publishers, dealers 
and manufacturers, and others interested 
in the industry, are invited to become 
members of the Association and to exhibit 
at the forthcoming Conference. 


A Bouquet to Music Educators 


Not only do the exhibit arrangements 
offer splendid opportunities for meeting 
the music educators, but the times are 
now propitious for the entire music indus- 
try to put its best foot forward. News- 
papers are daily carrying accounts of a 
great public reawakening of interest in 
music. Intelligent supervision of music in 
the public schools was largely credited 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


Music Education 
Exhibitors Association 


In conjunction with 


Music Educators 
National Conference 
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New York City 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
March 99 --- April 3 











for the recent big increase in the use of 
pianos by Jerome F. Murphy, Treasurer 
of M. Steinert & Sons, in an interview 
in the Boston Herald. The general in- 
crease in piano instruction and home 
playing is evidenced by increased demand 
for pianos. Orders placed for pianos 
during a recent convention in New York 
are reported to represent the largest vol- 
ume of such business received at any one 
time during the past five years. 





Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


Proportion of Taxpay- Proportion of Educa- 
er's Dollar Spent for tional Dollar Spent for 
Education. Schoolbooks. 
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Celebrating Ten Years of Music Exhibiting 





“Twenty-five years ago there were but 
nine hundred public school music super- 
visors in the country,” Mr. Murphy said. 
“Today there are thirty-five thousand. 
This seems to indicate that educators rec- 
ognize the value of music in child train- 


Another factor in favor of better busi- 
ness at this time is that the purchase of 
educational music material during the 
past several years has by no means kept 
up with the actual needs of the schools. 
Several months ago, according to an edi- 
torial in the Journal of Education, one of 
the nation’s leading school magazines, the 
period of recession in public education 
came to an end. 

“Services such as art, music, domestic 
arts and evening classes, which were sus- 
pended by many communities, already 
have begun to come back,” the editorial 
affirmed. 

In connection with this discussion will 
be found two diagrams based upon an 
estimate of relative school costs made in 
a recent M. E. E. A. survey and issued 
through the Educational Press. Fig. 1 
shows how small a part of the taxpayer’s 
dollar—a little over one-fifth—is spent for 
education. Fig. 2 shows how this one- 
fifth is allocated. Note that less than 
one per cent is spent for school books. 


Against this background of general 
school costs, we have an ever increasing 
demand for better and more efficient edu- 
cation. As the editorial quoted above 
clearly intimates, music is one of the 
services rapidly coming to the fore. 


Undoubtedly, most of the expenditures 
for music materials are figured into the 
1% (.9% to be exact) of total school 
costs which represent schoolbook ex- 
penditures. It is our hope to obtain suf- 
ficient statistical information to present 
in these columns a specific analysis of the 
costs of music as compared with the total 
school budget. With facts and figures 
such as these, it will be possible for edu- 
cators to present a clear case as to the 
inadequacy of the present supply of text 
books and other materials and to show 
what a comparatively insignificant por- 
tion of the taxpayer’s dollar is now spent 
for the necessary tools of teaching. 


Truly, here is a great void which in 
due time must be filled. One of the 
clearest statements of this necessity is 
contained in a recent report by Miss 
Mary F. Mooney, Supervisor of Texts 
and Libraries, San Francisco Public 
Schools, who wrote as follows: 


“It is true that no equipment can take 
the place of a teacher, but neither can a 
teacher function successfully without the 
tools of the profession. Books are the 
basic tools of learning. Ways and means 
must be found to provide in school 
budgets for an adequate supply of these 
necessary accessories to a vital school 
program.” 
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